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all 


this 
oA eastward, and Egypt has become an 


object of actual and almost hourly inter- 


moment eyes are turned 


est. The papers bring us daily all the 
news that can be collected on the exeiting 
development of events in that hitherto 
ealm and dreamy land, 
tention 


It is not my in- 
to swell the volume of informa 
tion whieh we already possess by any 
political prophecies of my 


[ only wish to sketeh for such of 


opinions or 
own 
my readers as feel more than a passing 
interest in the land of Egypt some facts, 


traditions, and 


customs Which may serve 
as background to the picture which the 
present unrolls before us. Owing to my 
lengthened stay on the shores of the Nile 
[have had ample opportunity of making 
and upon 
the development of the Keyptian people. 
When I was a boy, and studying Greek, 


observations studies bearing 


one of the first sentences [ committed to 
memory *EKeypt is the gift of the 
Nile,” an opinion expressed by the father 
of history —Herodotus. Its meaning was 
at that time in no wise clear to me, and I 
had no reason then to suppose that fate 
would put me in the way of testing its 
truth. 

Many a time during the years that J 
spent in Cairo have I stood on the im 
mense Nile bridge, leading from the Ori- 
ental capital to the villages on the west 
of the river and toward the 
Pyramids, and have brooded over the 
mysteries of this wonderful and fasei 
nating stream. 

In winter and spring, when the waters 
sink deeper and deeper in their bed, and 
here and there a sand island appears, the 
river resembles a weary wanderer who is 
straining every nerve to reach the longed- 
for goal. In summer, when the tropical 
sun sears and scorches all exposed to its 
rays, it is quite the contrary; then is the 
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time when Father Nile, in proud con 


sciousness of his power and = strength, 
tosses his brown and turbid waves, and 
hurries on, fierce and grumbling, under 
the arches of that imposing’ bridwe, threat 
ening to overthrow it, and all else, in his 

There are other 
bridges spanning arms of the Nile further 
on, but this is the only yoke to which he 


deigns to bend his broad back while vet 


rapid onward course, 


an undivided current sweeping onward 
to the sea 

It is through the Nile, as through an 
artery, that the body of Egvpt draws life 
and nourishment; where its pulsations 
cease, death The soil 


is like a sponge, and during the time of 


the desert —begins. 
the inundation absorbs such quantities of 
moisture that they suflice for the vegeta 
tion of the whole Jand until a vear later, 
when new floods appear, awaking life, and 
calling forth an expression of renewed v1 
** First 
then a 
blooming garden,” are the words in which 
Amru, the Mohammedan conqueror of the 
land, characterizes in short and terse ex 


tality in plants and animals. 
desert, then 


a 


a sweet water lake, 


pression its three most salient phases. 

At a time when geographical know 
ledge was in its infaney, Herodotus ex- 
pressed an opinion, which modern science 
has confirmed, viz., that not only the 
Delta, but the whole lower valley of the 
Nile, had originally been a gulf, filled out 
gradually by the enormous masses of mud 
carried along and deposited by the tempes 
tuous river. Nay, more, he even prophe 
sied that, should the river ever change its 
course, and choose the Red Sea as point of 
exit, the same phenomenon would be re 
peated, and in twenty, or even ten, thou 
new and fruitful continent 
would be formed where now all is water. 

To give an approximate idea of the 
quantities deposited by the Nile during 
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the time of inundation, I will only men- 
tion that in a glass of water left standing 
for an hour, from one to two inches of 
sediment will be found. 

In the immediate vicinity of Cairo are 
the ruins, seattered over a large space, of 
the City of the Sun—the ** On” of the Bible 
(Genesis, chap. xli., vs. 45-50). It was the 
centre of Egyptian science, and has a pe- 
culiar interest for us in that Seripture 
tells us that the wife of Joseph was born 
here; and here, no doubt, Moses, as the 
adopted son of an Egyptian princess, be- 
came acquainted with the wisdom and 
learning of that time. One would hardly 
think it possible, on visiting the spot, that 
it has once been the scene of so mueh in- 
tellectual life and architectural splendor, 
for naught remains of the far-famed 
Keyptian university to speak of its past 
glory but heaps of débris, interspersed 
with orange groves surrounded by enor- 
mous hedges of cactus. The Nile, during 
the inundation, presses forward without 
let or hinderance, and covers with its flood 
the place where schools, temples, and pal- 
aces once stood. There is but one grand 
and characteristic memento of the past 
left standing—a huge obelisk, the oldest 
in all Egypt—a monolith of over one hun- 
dred feet in height, erected by the King 
Userteseu I. in the year 2803 B.c. Of all 
the family of obelisks which Greek wan- 
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derers once saw united here, and whic 
now are scattered all over the world, th 
one alone is left in solitary grandeur 
a fitting tombstone on the grave of thi 


past. This obelisk, at whose base a Joseph 
and a Moses have wandered, stood befor 
the great Temple of the Sun. But. tin: 
and the Nile have been busy bedding it 
deeper and deeper, and full two meters of 
earth have accumulated at its foot in thi 
more than 2000 years since the ruin of Ie 
liopolis. 

One of the peculiarities of the rivers of 
Africa—this land of mystery, typified by 
the Sphinx guarding its gates—is that they 
take the longest possible way to reach the 
sea. And the Nile is no exception to this 
rule. Its chief sources, situated the one 
in the mountains of Abyssinia, the other 
in the vast lakes of Central Africa, are 
comparatively near the eastern shore of 
the continent; and yet, in spite of this, and 
of the fact that the most southern of its 
sources takes its start south of the equator, 
the huge body of water turns northward, 
and after making a great cireuit only 
reaches the sea at a latitude of thirty-two 
degrees north. The distance traversed 
by the Nile on its lower course, where on 
both sides there is desert, and no tribu 
tary whatever, is one of about 800 geo 
graphical miles. 

The Nile and its inundations could not 
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otherwise than a great mystery to the 
imitive inhabitants of Egypt, who were 
ly acquainted with its lower range, and 
iow nothing of its sources or tributaries. 
venat the time of the Romans, ** caput 
‘ile quierere” (seeking the source of the 
ile) Was a common saying, its meaning 
cing, to try to discover something which 
as above and beyond the pale of human 
snowledge or discovery. 
Notwithstanding this, there was in an 
cient times no lack of men who tried to 
solve the problem, and Herodotus gives 
is, With more detail than any other an 
cient writer, the different opinions on the 
subjeet which were then current. He 
stamps as merest legend the conviction 
entertained by some that the Nile was 
derived from the oceans surrounding the 
earth. Another version was that the 
cold northern winds, which summer 
sweep uninterruptedly over the Jand, 
checked the flow of the river, and thus 
caused it to rise and overflow; but this he 
also stamps as untenable. On the other 
hand, he as positively rejects the theory 
held and defended by few 
vants of the ancient time, especially 
Anaxagoras, and which we now know to 
be the true one, viz., that the melting of 
immense masses of snow accumulated on 
the mountains in Central Africa caused 
the Nile to rise. It is, above all, the Blue 
Nile which, during the rains in Abyssinia, 
and the time of thawing snow, contributes 
so largely to swelling the tide. Herodo- 
tus, who opposes this theory, says in rela- 
tion to it: ** How is it possible that snow 
in such quantities should exist in a region 
where the inhabitants are burned brown 
by the sun; and where the winds are 
scorching hot?’ He had heard from 
Egyptian priests that the origin of the 
Nile was to be found in the deep ravines 
called Crophi and Mophi; 
but the rise and fall of its waters he ex- 
plained as follows: *‘In winter, the sun 
on leaving us takes its course over the 
earth in more southerly direction. In 
consequence of this those regions become 
so intensely hot that the waters of the 
Nile—only just appearing on the surface 
of the earth—at once evaporate. When 
the sun returns to us in summer, and 
pours its burning rays over our land, 
those distant countries in Libya are com- 
paratively cool, and the waters of the 
Nile ean, quite unchecked, well up, accu 
mulate, and flow down to us.” 
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or chasms 
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the speculation of the learned. Strongly 
contrasting with this is the popular tradi- 
tion concerning the Nile, which, Ih Conse 
quence of its vast influence for good and 
evil, for plenty or for famine, attributed to 
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it divine power, and gave it a prominent 
place in the religious ideas and observances 
of that day 
transmission is mainly owing to the ex 
treme tenacity with which the Oriental 
clings to all superstitions connected with 
his land and people. 

The mythology of the ancient Egyp 


a tradition whose unimpaired 
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tians, revealed to us in the many monu 
ments on which it is recorded, impresses 
us at first sight as a chaos of color, letter, 
and design, and one into which the schol 
ws of our time have brought but little 
order or system, comparatively speaking. 
It is a curious and interesting fact that 
this intricate maze of dogmas is reduced to 
simpler, clearer forms, the older the docu 
ments are in which ave find its traces. In 
anextremely ancient sacred seroll, written 
on papyrus (known as papyrus Briss), we 
actually find only ove God mentioned. To 
those who see in this only a proof of a long 
prehistoric development of the Egyptian 
people we will leave this theory, as well as 
the care of proving it, for as yet it has only 
been proposed 

It is quite natural that at a time when 
all manifestations of life, the human as 
well as the natural, were being deified, this 
river, representing moisture asa life-giving 
principle, the cause of all growth, should 
also be drawn within the magic circle of 
the deity, and be honored and worshipped 
as such. Was its appearance in the midst 
of desert and arid rocks not a miracle / 
What if not divine influence could be the 
cause of its vearly growth ; 

Most of us have no doubt seen pictorial 


reproductions of those peculiar Egyptian 
gods, invariably drawn in profile, and ut 
terly without perspective. They are found 
in Egypt not only on the walls of temples 


and their gateways, monuments hewn out 
of the living rock, but also on the inner 
walls of tombs. 

This most peculiar form of imagery has 
with wonderful tenacity preserved its rig 
id and inflexible character even at a time 
when Greek influence on art and religion 
was strong in Egypt, and when the Ptole 
mei, Who were desirous of unitine Greek 
art and beauty with Egyptian wisdom, sat 
upon the throne. 

Among these portraits of their deities 
we find one—that of a man of greater 
height and fuller stature than the others 
usually painted uniformly red or blue; 
on his head a wreath of lotus blossoms, 
in his hands aquatic plants and flowers 
This is the Nile, the god Harpi. A beard 
gives proof of his manly prowess and 
strength, and a woman's breasts are sym 
bolical of his nourishing, life-giving qual 
ities. 

The Greeks, who strove to clothe all 
mythological legends in gracious and 
winning forms, have chosen one far more 
pleasing than this crude Egyptian image 
It is one of the finest specimens of classic 
sculpture, and such of my readers as have 
visited the Vatican in Rome will no doubt 
remember it—a male figure of athletic pro- 
portions, in a recumbent position, the left 
arm resting on a Sphinx. The head is 
crowned, here also, with aquatic blossoms ; 
in his right hand are sheaves of wheat. 
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<teen graceful cherubs play about him, 
symbolieal of the sixteen yards of his 
owth and the universal prosperity caused 
ereby, 
[sis and Osiris were brother and sister. 
well as husband and wife—so says the 
cend—and reigned in prehistoric times 
the land of Egypt: 
e in their sway, maintaining peace 


wise and gen 


iroughout the land. and much beloved 
y their subjects. But they had a bro 
ier, full of envy and hatred, called 
Typhon, or Seth, who did not rest till 
i had murdered Osiris, cut up his body 
into many parts, and seattered them far 
ind wide. With weeping and wailing 
[sis went in quest of the remains of her 
beloved; succeeded in finding all, save 
one, and gave them fitting burial. Her 
son, Horus, nurtured with thoughts of 
revenge, having reached maturity, fail- 
ed not to seek and, when found, to slay 
in battle the enemy and murderer of his 
father. In the world of the immortals, 
however, Isis and Osiris were once more 
united, and continued, though invisi- 
ble, to reign over their devoted subjects. 
The manner in which Osiris is most 
frequently represented is that of King 
of Hades; the crown of Egypt on his 
head the scourge and crook in his hand, 
awaiting, as it were, the souls for judg- 
ment. He is monarch of the far west 
the land of the dead; the King of Life, 
whom the souls of the departed must 
ereet on their arrival in his realm with 
one hundred and twelve names and ti 
tles. According to Plutarch, the more 
intelligent of the priests interpreted this 
legend in various ways. One of the 
versions is that Osiris was the type of 
virtue, which, although often overcome 
by evil, is still in the end 
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drive before them in the early spring days, 
and which is dense and cloud-like, so that 
it fills the day with gloom, and causes the 
sun to appear moon-like through the haze 

The course whieh the Nile takes from 
the high plateaux of inner Africa to the 
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From the Cairo Museu 


of Egypt is one that leads 


ly in the hereafter-—always victorious. | over rocky terraces, and in that part of its 


But still another and most curious ver- 
sion is this: Osiris was the motive power 
in all fertilizing moisture, and they did 
not hesitate to call him plainly——the Nile. 

Isis, the receptive, is the earth. Seth 
Was, in thei conception, the type of all 
aridity and dryness, all-scorching, wilting 
heat, transforming the fertility of the mo- 
therly earth (Isis) into a mourning widow ; 
Seth is the wind that blows from the 
southwest, before whose withering breath 
all life and moisture disappear. Seth, 
yellow and reddish in color, comes from 
the Libyan desert, and resembles the hot 
sand that the fierce 


| falls and rapids. 


‘‘chamsiu” storms | 


journey, which is called ‘the Cataracts,” 
it presses forward between opposing rocks 
and bowlders, causing pieturesque water 
Not till it 
suan is there any calmness or method in 
the flow, but from this point on the river 


reaches As 


| bears the stamp of a quiet and graceful 


stream. <All ‘‘ wild oats” are sown, and 
the Nile enters into the sedate demeanor 
of a good citizen. Its chief occupations 
are agriculture, but it disdains not to place 
its strength at the service of commerce 
and navigation. 

Just before the last rapid, viz., the Pass 


of Silsileh, the rocky shores approach so 
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THE ROCK 


closely that the Nile, which in some parts 
of Egypt has a breadth of six thousand 
feet, in this place is crowded into a space 


of barely three hundred feet. At this spot 
were the quarries which furnished the 
building materials for the majestic tem- 
ples, and here, too, the adoration of the 
‘*wod of the Nile” was peculiarly fervent. 

On the western rocky projection «is a 
very curious rock temple, and quite near 
by, in the quarries, are two stone slabs 
(stela) containing the commandment. is- 
sued by King Rameses II., and renewed 
by his son Merneptah, and Rameses II1., 
to solemnize on this spot two feasts in hon- 
or of the Nile. These inseriptions con- 
tain accounts of these festivals, and also a 
hymn, which was, no doubt, sung on these 
oceasions in adoration of the god Harpi. 
The moment selected for these festivities 
was, on the one hand, that at which the 
Nile in Egypt began to rise; on the other 
hand, when **the book of the Nile was laid 
aside,” that is, when the feasts which an- 
nually accompanied the inundation came 
to a close, 

I have repeatedly conjured up before 
my mind's eye the picture of that time, 
when on the heights of Silsileh the priests 
of the Nile-god, wrapped in gorgeous rai- 
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ment, with hands upraised, chanted the 
solemn anthem, while at their feet, in the 
deep ravine, the Nile rushed tempestu 
ously on toward the thirsting Egyptian 
plains. 


One of the grandest and most wonder- 
ful pages of Christian history is that which 
relates the triumphant march of the Cross 
through Egypt during the first centuries 
of our chronology. 

The subject so often and justly selected 
by the Church for artistic representation, 
the infant Jesus forced to fly from his na- 
tive land and his persecutors, and seeking 
shelter in Egypt, offers a parallel to the 
picture which history gives us of the infant 
Chureh, born into life in Bethlehem and 
on Golgotha, flying from the heights of 
Judea and from the persecutions of the 
‘*chosen people” into the wastes and des- 
erts of Egypt. The Egyptian religion, 
which had, till then, invariably conquered 
all those who had through power of sword 
swept over the land and possessed it, the 
Ethiopians, the nomad tribes of the East, 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and 
had seen them, one and all, worshipping 
in its temples—this religion was forced to 
bow before the image of the Crucified, 
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», denuded of all outward power and 
ry, came into their midst. The ancient 
uples, which for thousands of years had 
n the nation’s sanctuaries, were for 
on their ruins, in their vast courts 
their Christian 
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iurches sprang up. 
\nd yet Egypt more than any other 
suntry showed great readiness in taking 
ito its young Christian life alien ele- 
ents, Which, growing and developing, 


side, 
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could not fail to cause the early decay of 
Christianity within its gates. Side by side 
with the adoration of the one true God 
sprouts, like a luxuriant weed, the adora- 
tion of saints, and finds ample nourish- 
ment in the traditions of the people. In 
place of the Serapis priests, who fled from 
the world and its temptations, came num- 
bers of Christian hermits, soon disciplined 
and united into orders, to inhabit the 
Egyptian deserts. A new race of priests, 
formed and regulated with great accu- 
racy, in with the of 
a long-venerated lierarchy, sprang up 
among those who still called themselves 
brethren.” Strife of doctrine, whose 
subtle questions all too soon absorbed the 
Christian interest. was often fought out 
with the sword. But Divine punishment 
was near at hand: Islamism, with the 


accordance model 
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| edge of the sword, threw down the empty 

forms of doctrine, drove the no longer 
united brethren into open diseord, and in 
its turn, in place of the Cross, erected the 
Crescent. 

All that remains of this early Chris 
tian Chureh are the Copts of to-day. 
They resemble the petrified image of spir 
itual strife lone past. Their Christian 


life now consists In, and is expressed by, 


| a series of purely external and superticial 
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observances, lacking every element of 
warmth and vitality. And in their life, 
which bears but too plainly the stamp of 
long subjection, slavery of spirit has grown 
habitual. Their small, 
humble churehes and convents, built of 
clay, were to me always very touching, re 
membering what they once were, and what 
they had had to suffer. 

It is curious to note how, in spite of 
such mighty spiritual revolutions, 
mains of the old heathen belief are to this 
day found in all elasses of the Egyptian 
population. One 
and convictions which, notwithstanding 
Christian and Moslem influence, date back 
for more than six thousand years. Espe 
cially the Nile is at this present day 
looked upon through the medium of an- 
cient national traditions, and is the ob- 
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ject of a custom which bears the marked 
traces of heathen ideas and practices. 

Such of the ‘*fellahs,” or peasants, as 
have received some little culture know 
that the waters of the Nile come from the 
‘“Jand of dark men’—from the mount- 
ains of Abyssinia. In the year 1874, at 
the time of the war with Abyssinia, it 
happened that the Nile was slow to rise, 
and I have often heard, here and there in 
the villages, the opinion expressed that 
“no doubt the King of Dabeseh was re- 
venging himself on the Egyptians by pre- 
venting the waters of the Nile from flow- 
ing down to them”; or that an ancient 
threat of Ethiopian kings, 7. e., to lead off 
the Nile before its entrance into Egypt, 
through a canal into the Red Sea, was be- 
ing earried out. 

But the inhabitants of the more isolated 
inland villages have not even such lights 
as these, and should you chance to come 
across such a fellah crouching at the door 
of his mud hut, holding his kéf (siesta), 
and quietly content, with as little mental 
exertion as possible, smoking his water- 
pipe, and should you ask him as to his opin- 
ion of the Nile and its origin, you would 
in most eases find that instead of entering 
upon geographical questions and hypoth- 
eses, he would, with a grateful glance 
toward heaven, answer, simply, ** Min 
Allah!” 7. e., from God, or from heaven; 
and he would no doubt on his side turn 
questioner, and ask you, ‘* Have you in 
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your country also a Nile?” And great 
would be his astonishment and surprise on 
hearing that our vegetation, our crops, and 
our orchards are nourished by water which 
falls from the clouds. To him who hard 
ly ever sees rain, and then only in a rar 
and passing shower, this seems a very 
precarious form of agriculture. 

Nothing is more natural than that the 
Eeyptian peasamt, who has never been be 
yond his own village, and whose concep 
tions of the world, of men, and things are 
of the most limited, should, considering 
that the Nile gives him all he has and all 
he needs, look upon it as a direct gift of 
God. 

Whether it be that his land is so favor 
ably situated that the Nile flows over it 
at the time of inundation, or that the 
water reaches it through artificial irriga 
tion by means of a water-wheel worked 
by the camel or the oxen of the peasant, 
or if he be very poor, owning neither 
camel nor oxen, and obliged to pull up 
the water in shallow buckets made. of 
reeds, and with his own hand distribute 
it over his fields, this much is certain, 
that only in so far as the Nile has blessed 
his land will his corn or his cotton grow, 
and the harvest will be in exaet propor- 
tion to the amount of moisture which the 
land has received. 

And more than this, the Nile gives him 
so much besides. His hut is built of 
Nile mud, and thatched with reeds that 
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grow in the canals; out of Nile clay is the | 
beloved pipe, and also the water jar out 


of which he drinks (and he drinks in- 
calculable quantities of water); and even 
for the *‘ tarabooka,” the peculiar kind of 


kettle drum with which he accompanies | 
all his monotonous songs and religious | 


observances, does the Nile give him the 
clay. I have just said that the fellah is 


are all foreigners in Egypt, for nowhere 
else that I know of is the water so clear 
and delicious. This is, no doubt, owing to 
the constant flowing over a bed of finest 
sand and loam. Filtered or cooled in a 
large urn of clay, it becomes perfectly 
cold, and is very refreshing. 

[ean well understand that the Bedouin 
of the desert, who for many months in | 


the year has only briny springs where- 
with to slake his thirst, and springs, too, 
that give but little, knows no greater lux 
ury than to give his fleet camel the rein, 
and, having reached the green and fertile 
shores of the Nile, to deeply drink of its 
pure and limpid waters. 

When the canals which furrow the 
Jand in every direction, and when the | 
pools which the flood leaves behind it in 
every hollow and fall of ground, are dried 
up, When the cisterns grow empty and the 
women have far to go to feteh the wa- 
ter needed for their household, and are 
seen in picturesque groups carrying the 
large earthen jars on head or shoulders 
back to their humble huts, then is the 
time when men and animals thirst and | 
yearn for the days when the glad tidings | 
“the Nile is rising” shall meet the ear. 

The night of the 17th of June (7. e., the 
4th of the Copt or Christian - Egyptian 
month ** Bauneh”) is to this day known in 
popular parlance as ** Leilet-en-Mekta” | 
(i.e., the night of the drop). It is a time- 
honored creed, upheld even now, that dur- | 
ing this night a wonderful, mysterious | 
drop from heaven falls into the Nile. The 
ancient Egyptians believed that it was i 
tear which Isis wept, and the astrologers | 
of the present time even pretend to cal 
culate with great nicety the exact mo 
ment at which this drop is said to fall. | 
Then, far away in the distance where the 
drop fell, the Nile begins to surge and | 
swell, ever nearer and nearer, and soon | 
the shores are too narrow to hold it. 

Many of the inhabitants of Cairo and | 
other towns on the river spend this night | 
on the Nile shores or in adjacent houses | 


or villas of their friends. The wom 
make little rolls of dough, one for ea 
member of the household, and place thi 
/ on the ** terrace,” or flat roof, of the hous, 
When the sun rises they go to ins)» 
| these rolls. Such as have burst ope: 
| portend long life, health, and happiness 

those whose names they bear; and such 


| show but small or no signs of develo) 
a great water-drinker, and IT may add so 


ment signify the contrary. 
When the inundation approaches t! 
capital—usually at the end of June or tly 


| beginning of July—the Nile criers (Muna 


di-en-Nil) begin their work. These criers 
are men Whose business it is to call out, o 
rather to recite, before the houses of thos 
who wish it, how much the Nile has rise: 
during the last twenty-four hours. Thi 
Oriental does everything, no matter what 
it is, gravely, slowly, with much dignity 
and verbosity, and is never chary of |iis 
time or breath. Even the form of lis 
greeting in the street is a complicated 
ceremony of words and motions whicli 
usually takes some moments to perform 
And in the same way this announcement 


of the river's rise, which seems to us such 


a simple matter, is a most serious affair. 

The day before the crier begins his task 
he goes through the streets accompanied by 
a boy, whose part it is to act as chorus, and 
to sing the responses at the proper mo 
ment. The crier sings: 

“God has looked graciously upon the fields.” 

Response: “ Oh! day of glad tidings.” 

“To-morrow begins the announcement.” 

Response: “May it be followed by suecess.” 

Before the crier proceeds to give the in- 
formation so much desired, he intones with 
the boy a lengthy, alternating chant, in 
which he praises God, implores blessings 
on the Prophet and all believers, and on 
the master of the house and all his chil- 
dren. Not until all this has been careful- 
ly gone through does he proceed to say, 
the Nile is risen so many inches. 

This ceremony is carried on until the 
month of September, when the river has 
reached its culminating point, and the 
crier, as bringer of such good news, nev- 
er fails to claim his ** baksheesh,” some- 


times humbly, and sometimes, too, very 


imperiously. 
The reports of these men, who in all 
Egyptian towns are the ambulant adver 


| tisers of the state of the Nile, are not al- 


ways reliable. This is partly owing to the 
fact that, with true Oriental indifference, 
they do not take the trouble to acquire 
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From a sketch by Sir Frederick Leightor P.R.A ee. 


to the advance of the inundation. 


land tax can not 


tracts of land until the of 


rise 


ruse his voice in remonstrance, 

But my readers must not think that ex 
act measurements in this inportant mat 
j ter do not exist, or are not to be had. 
the contrary, there are most carefully con 


structed Nile measurers in Cairo, near the 
Kirst Cataract, and at 


Khartoom, at the 


The measurer at Cairo is a very remarkable 


building, erected (as we know with certain 


A.D. 716 by the river floods. 


j is the Gothic arch employed. 


quite near Cairo. 


in exact accordance with that of the river. 
In the middle of this well we see an octa 


the river. Steps lead down into the well, 


ter’s level and see for one’s self. The height 


: vards, or nine and a half meters, over and 
above the lowest But the 


water-mark. 


yards, it becomes dangerous and devasta- 
ting. 


| wish that my readers might enjoy, 


view, Which at the time of the inundation 


of the mountains which bound the valley 
of the Nile on the eastern side. 
try to lead vou there, in fancy at least. It 
is an excursion which amply repays any 
one who undertakes it. 

At other times of the year the valley 
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exact information at the only reliable 
sources, and also that the government in 


tentionally spreads false reports in regard 
As the 
be levied on certain 
the Nile 

Shall have reached at least sixteen Keyvp 
| tian vards, it does not hesitate (a faet that 


' has come within my own experienée) to 
spread false reports: and although the im 
: i position is patent to all, no one dares to 


On 


junction of the Blue and the White Nile. | 


| ty) by the Caliph Motawakil I., A.p. 861, 
in place of a former measurer destroyed 
A detail of 
peculiar interest, as far as the architecture 
is concerned, is that here, for the first time, 

This Nile measurer, called by the Arabs 
* Mekjas,” is situated on the isle of Rhodda, 
It consists of a very 
deep and carefully constructed well, which 
is connected with the Nile by a subterra- 
hean canal, in consequence of which the 
height of the water in the well is always 


gon pillar, on which a graduated scale 
gives us exact information as to the rise of 
so that one can at any time reach the wa- | 
considered necessary for a favorable in- | 


: undation is, in Cairo, eighteen Egyptian | 
moment the flood rises above twenty-two | 
what IT have often enjoyed, the glorious | 


is peculiarly fascinating, from the summit | 


Let me | 


of the Nile, seen from this height, resem- | 


bles a green and blooming garden. W 
ing corn fields, deeply vreen clover 
dows, high-grown Indian corn and besa 
sugareane and cotton plantations, co 
»levery inch of cultivated 
with 


ground, 

groups of palm-trees 
eroves of acacias, in the midst of 
the villages Far away to wi 
ward the hills of the Libyan desert frat 
the picture, and the Pyramids of Gli: 
stand out in bold profile against the s 
[f so be that the sun is setting behind thy 


spersed 


nestle. 


at the time that your eye is resting on 1 
picture, you will enjoy a symphony of co 
or such as once seen is never forgotte 
The blue-green tints of the valley meet ai 
blend with the warm browns and oelires 
of the desert, and through almost purpl 
tints these again are united with and at 
tuned to the deep blue of the sky. 

| The grand simplicity of subject, com 
bined with the—I might say classie—lian 
mony of lines and the marvellous blend 
i of colors, which go to make up thi 
| Egyptian landscape, can not but faseinat: 
every artist; and all who have once seen 
and studied it are drawn irresistibly again 
and again to the deeper study of thes: 
problems of art. At the moment that | 
have selected for introducing this picture 
to my readers, the waters of the Nile, 
which at other times, hemmed in by the 
high shores, only resemble a silver ribbon 
winding in and out among the green 
fields, and glancing here and there as the 
sunlight falls upon it—these waters cover 
| all, and the vast plain resembles an exten 
sive lake. 


The villages, built on more ele 
| vated ground, and protected by high dikes, 
| peep out of the vast expanse of water like 
islands in the The palms, whose 
| bluish-green feathery crowns are already 
burdened with heavy tassels of dates, red 
or brown or yellow, are more than half 
| way up their graceful stems in water. 
Numberless boats and small craft, with 
their picturesque lateen-sails, looking like 
sea-gulls on the wing, skim the water, 
speeding before the north wind, which at 
| this season blows steadily and strongly, 
and sends them southward heavily laden 
with produce of the north, whence they 
| return with cargoes of ivory, ostrich fea 
thers, gum-arabic, and, alas! 
often, with slaves. 

This is the time at which, in Cairo, a 
most curious and interesting féte is cele- 
brated, one which has its origin in a hea- 
then custom, namely, the so-called ‘* break- 


sea. 


only too 


at 
f 
| 
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THE NILE 


ing through of the Nile.” and takes place 
when the Nile has reached a certain height. 

A canal traverses Cairo from east to 
west. This canal is closed, when the in- 
undation begins, at the junction with the 
Nile, by a solid and well-made dike, and 
remains thus closed until the water-mark 
The 
rupture of this dike, which admits the wa 
ter into the city, is accompanied by fes 
tivities in which all classes of the popula- 
tion share. 

Already in the afternoon, and still more 
in the evening, of the day preceding the 
feast, numbers of dahabeeyahs—a_ kind 
of vessel found only on the Nile, and best 
described as a floating dwelling 


shall have reached a desired point. 


ecombin 


ABOVE 


ASSOUAN, 


ing great comfort with ship-like compact- 
ness and regard for space 


are seen on 
the Nile approaching the spot where the 
canal and river meet, and there drop their 
anchors, while others continue tacking 
about. Some of these dahabeevahs are 
the private property of residents of Cairo, 
who with their families spend this night 
on board; others are chartered for the oe 
easion by a party who disperse, as best 
suits their taste, for the night, some retir 
ing to the divans in the airy saloons, oth 
ers preferring the deck, with its bright 
spectacle of illumination on all sides, for 
in the rigging of all these boats the col- 
ored lamps are twinkling and reflecting 
their light in the water. 
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One large boat among the many catches 
the eye in particular; it is that called 
*Akabeh,” by the Arabs—painted in all 
the colors of the rainbow, its masts and 


rigging decked with countless lamps and | 


flags. This boat leaves the harbor of Boo- 
lak, near Cairo, in the afternoon (and by 
paying a small sum one can obtain a pas- 
and sails on till it reaches the isle 
of Rhodda, quite near to which is the spot 
at which the festivities of that night are 
Here it is made fast by 
heavy cables, and prepares to remain till 
the morrow. 

On the deck is an awning under which 
the passengers can wile away, with friend- 
ly cigarette and cooling sherbet, the inter- 
vening hours. In the imagination of the 
Keyptians of to-day, this boat represents 
the splendid vessel on which, in ancient 
times, the Bride of the Nile” Aruseh’’), 
a maiden, beautiful and of noble birth, 


Sage), 


to take place. 


was brought annually as a sacrifice to the 


god, and who, clothed in bridal array, was 
doomed to a watery grave. 

The Arabs believe that Amru, the con- 
queror of Egypt, found this sacrifice still 
existing, and that only through Islamism 
has it been abolished. They say that dur 
ing the year in which for the first time the 
sacrifice was wanting the Nile did not 
On seeing this, Amru had, by the 
advice of the Caliph Omar, cast a letter 
into the river--a letter with the follow- 
ing words: ** From Omar, the servant of 
the Lord and sovereign of the faithful, 
to the Nile of Egypt. If thou flowest of 
thyself, then cease to flow; but if it be 


rise. 


God the Almighty who causes thee to | 


flow, then we implore God the Almighty 
to let thee flow.” And To! in that same 
night the Nile rose sixteen vards. 

We are more than justified in suppos 
ing that this is merely a pious legend 


one in which the popular fondness for | 


the wonderful and the tradition of a sac 


ritice to the Nile have united in glorify- | 
| moisture and briny odors have been modi- 


ing Islam. We have, 
reliable sources of historic information, 
through which we know that even in the 
heathen times in Egypt, when the Greeks 
first came into the land, the Egyptians no 
longer allowed human sacrifices. We 
know from a well-authenticated Greek 
author that the last sacrifice took place at 
Heliopolis, quite near Cairo, under King 
Amasis, and that the custom was abol- 
ished by him, and in its place a wax fig- 
ure was annually offered to the Nile. 


moreover, very 
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An Arab scribe states that in Christ 
times, instead of the vearly sacrifice 
maiden, it in the 


consisted finger o! 


mummy laid in a casket, and thus « 
fided to the deep; but one finds it hard 
credit such a tale, as it seems almost 


possible to suppose that at the time w) 
Christianity took root in Egypt it shor 
have allowed human sacrifice, even in su 
harmless form, to exist. 

Credulous tourists are apt to be told | 
their guides and dragomans that even 
this day the fiction is upheld, and 


| ‘grandly attired doll is brought to 
|altar of sacrifice by the ‘Akabeh,’ a: 
| there, under various ceremonies, given to 
| the river”; butsuch is not the case. 


What 


however, does take place—and no doubt 


| points back to very ancient times, whe: 
| the Egyptian people felt under obligation 
| to give the Nile its best. its blooming 
| craceful womanhood—is as follows: Some 


few yards behind the dike already d: 
seribed in the canal through whieh thi 
water reaches Cairo, the Arabs mould a 
kind of figure (somewhat resembling the 
*snow-man” of our school-boy days), and 
plant corn or clover on the top; this is a 
practical and prosaic, even if very gro 
tesque, rendering of the old fable, and the 
Nile, on bursting the dike, has but 
strides to make before it encircles this fig 
ure (which the Arabs call ‘tel Aruseh,” 
the bride of the Nile), and sweeps it 
away. 

All Orientals, and the Egyptian is no 
exception to the rule, like to have their 
merry-makings at night. And they are 
right. The intense heat of the day is 
over; the sun, with its rays and its glare, 
no longer wearies eyes and nerves; the 
glorious star-lit sky—such a sky as only 
the far East can show—spreaus its canopy 
over all; a soft, balmy breeze comes gen 
tly through the valley, and blows up- 
stream, bringing the cool but never eold 
atmosphere of the Mediterranean, whose 


few 


fied by the long journey it had to make 
before reaching the inland capital. This 
is the time, above all others, at whieh the 
river and its shores become the scene of 
animated life. At regular intervals the 
cannon boom, for without smell of pow- 
der, much shouting and screaming, and 
oft-repeated fire-works the proper holiday 
mood is wanting. Legions of small boats, 
like midges glancing over the water, move 
about in all directions as connecting links 


| 
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between the large, firmly anchored ves 
sels. 

From some one point the sound of 
the ‘‘tarabooka” is heard, and to its mo 
notonous rhythmicaccompaniment female 
singers warble their slow and melancholy 
ditties, ending generally in a chromatic 
scale. From another side the sound of 
castanets meets our ears—a sure sign that 
the oft-mentioned far-famed, 
though certainly not admirable, dancing- 
girls are in full performance. Along the 
shore hundreds of tents are erected, light- 
ed, according to their rank and degree in 
the social scale, either by most primitive 
little oil lamps, or, progressing upward, 
most luxurious colored lanterns. In these 
booths refreshments of all kinds, but most- 
ly coffee and sherbet, are: to be had; and 
here one finds the sedate and well-to-do 
paterfamilias and the youthful though 
independent donkey driver side by side, 
smoking. The entertainment consists in 
listening to ballad singers, comic actors, 
reciters of Koran verses and romances; 
and all these artists manage to collect an 
ample public around them, and one which 
is very simple in tastes and most grateful 
and appreciative for whatever is offered it. 
Add to all this, constant, endless scream- 
ing and shouting, a maze of human forms 
ever rolling and unrolling itself, and my 
readers will be able to form some idea of 
what are the elements that go to compose 
every Arab festivity, and so also this 
‘feast of the Nile.” 

Shortly after midnight the Arabs begin 


here 


their work at the dike. To the accompa 
niment of a monotonous strain they dig 
away valiantly, so that at daybreak only 
a thin wall of earth remains as partition 
between them and the mighty flood be 
yond. At rise of sun the Khedive (vice 
roy), surrounded by the grandees of his 
realm, all in uniforms and gold-lace, ar 


rives; he takes his stand in a tent pre 
pared for him, and which commands the 
best possible view of all that goes on. A 
secretary takes a place at his side, and is 


prepared to take notes on this most impor 
tant act, testifying that the Nile has reach 
ed the necessary height for bursting the 
dike, and for the land-tax on all the fel 

lah to begin its work. This document is 
sent to Constantinople the moment the fes 

tivities are at an end. 

A boat with a sharply built bow ap- 
proaches, and steers straight at the dike, 
thus breaking through the thin wall of 
earth, and admitting the flood, which, 
tumbling and foaming, rushes through 
the opening, growing wider from minute 
to minute, and soon the rapid flow of the 
water has swept away even the last obsta- 
cle. Seated in a little boat, which dances 
on the top of the muddy waves, is the over 
seer of these earth-works, looking calmly 
victorious, as, floating onward with the 
current, he is carried back to the city. 
Many black and brown individuals hasti 
ly divest themselves of their, at best sean- 
ty, wardrobe, and jump into the water, 
swimming about and watching for the 
moment when the Khedive shall throw a 
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handful of coin into the river. Former- 
ly these were of gold, then of silver, and 
now, alas! are only given in copper. Hard- 
ly have the coins flashed in the sunlight 
when the swimmers dive after them with 
great adroitness, and happy the man who 
returns with booty. By the rosy light of 
the early morning the last batch of rock 
ets and other fire-works is set off, salvos 
of cannon and never-ending shouts and 
hurrahs publish far and wide the good 
news that the Nile has risen to its full 
height. 

My readers have kindly followed me on 
an imaginary pilgrimage to the most an- 
cient phases of human history, as well as 
to the wholly modern’ times, tracing 
through all the veneration, we may say 
adoration, which one of the most remark- 
able nations of the world, in the past as in 
the present, has offered to a stream. Not 
only the scholars of our day, but every 
cultivated person feels an interest in such 
questions, and it is particularly Egypt 
which has been selected as a frequent sub- 
ject of study and attention, It is a fas- 
cinating problem to seek the source from 
which the river of life proceeds, in whose 
waters our thirst for knowledge is slaked. 
Our eivilization rests on the shoulders 
of the classic nations, but these, in their 
turn, have taken their first lessons of 
philosophy, literature, and art from the 
Orientals, and especially from the Egyp- 
tians. 

More and more do our studies tend to 
show that there was the root of the culture 
which bloomed in the classie era. To-day 
there are but few traces to be found of 
this former grandeur; nothing but colos- 
sal ruins, and wastes covered with frag- 


NEAR 


ASSOUAN. 


ments, speak of the immense work of min, 
and as great work of hand which once d 
tinguished this epoch in history. 

Any one who has lived in the midst 
Mohammedans, and has had occasion 
study Islamism in all its bearings, c¢; 
not, while admitting its power and in 
portance, entertain any doubt of its di 
stroving influence on all culture an 
progress, Wheresoeyer in its triumph 
march it came upon an existing and we! 
based civilization, it never failed, van 
pire-like, to sap its vitality and to al) 
sorb its power, and as surely, also, to a 
nihilate its existence in the end. It ha 
in no wise been able to further or devel: 
any good or beautiful institution found 
blooming on its way. More than one o 
our intelligent travellers scholars 
men who are never disposed to advance: 
religious points of view in preference to 


others, have vet expressed the conviction 
that ‘the land of Eevpt” can not rise again 
until the Cross be planted where the Cres 
cent now stands. 

We Christians ean but hope and pray 
that, through the present mighty crisis 
in the heart of Islam (and especially in 
Keypt)—a faith whose political develop 
ment is identical with its religious— a 
day may dawn on which the Egypt that 
is now so deeply fallen may ‘‘arise and 
take a firmer and surer stand” in the 
strength of a renewed Christian under 
standing and renewed Christian life; that 
the Nile may become the thoroughfare on 
which civilization, bearing onward the 
glad tidings of a Saviour of all who have 
strayed or are fallen, may bring light into 
the inmost recesses of the ** Dark Conti 
nent.” 
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THE SILENT SCHOOLS OF 
KENDALL GREEN, 


fPIYHE aim of this article is to sketeh 

| faithfully, if briefly, the history of 

in institution which, wsthetically eon- 
sidered, is the highest expression of a 
noble philanthropic impulse, yet young 
among us, and whichis, practically viewed, 
the means of restoring to society many val- 
iable members. 

In the year 1855 there appeared in Wash 
ngton aman professing great zeal in char- 
itable work, who announced his purpose 
to open a school for the deaf-mute and 
blind children of the District. Being, like 
most reformers, as poor in purse as he was 
rich in promise, he interested several in 
fuential patrons, hired a house in the 
then solitary northwest section of the city, 
and gathered there all the afflicted ehil- 
dren he could find, principally from among 
He pursued his way un- 
disturbed for some time, but gradually 
horrible stories grew current about cruel- 
lies suffered by those poor little waifs, and 
the rumor reaching Amos Kendall, who 
had been deeply interested in the scheme 
from the first, he went to work to investi- 
vate it. His method was very simple 
there was no red-tape entanglement about 
it: he just took a friend with him, went 
to the house, and finding the door locked, 
broke it open and walked in. 
men than those two kindly visitors would 
have been moved at the sight before them. 
Vou. LXIX.—No. 410.—12 


the poor classes. 


Sterner 


DEAF-MUTE 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGE, 


No need to repeat the details. Suffice it to 
say that the villain who had pretended to 
unfortunate children lad 
taken advantage of their sightless eves 


protect these 
and dumb lips to subjeet them to every 
of inhumanity. Mr. 
remedy was as practical as his inquiry 
had been prompt: he took the children to 
his own home, restored the majority to 


device Kendall's 


their parents, and placed the five left on 
his hands ina little frame house on atwo 
acre lot, which formed a part of his estate, 
situated just northeast of the city limits. 
To assist him in the work he now contem 
plated, the school having been incorporated 
by Congress under the name of the Colum 
bia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind, he for Edward M. Gal 
laudet, of Hartford, Connecticut, a son of 
the first American teacher of mutes, and 
put him in charge. This was in the sum 
mer of 1857, and for seven years the work 


sent 


of the young institution was limited to the 
instruction of children in primary courses, 
In 1864, under the authority of Congress, 
given in a special act, the course of study 
was extended so as to include collegiate 
branches, and with the active support of 
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Thaddeus Stevens, a separate department 
was established, which was called the Na 
tional Deaf-mute College. About the same 
time the blind, who had hitherto formed 
part of the community, were removed to 
the Maryland Blind Asylum, and from that 
time the establishment at Kendall Green 
has been identified with deaf-mutes only. 

Look at it to-day. Few institutions make 
such good use of twenty-five years. Remem- 
ber it began in a two-story frame house 
on a two-aere lot, and now it is a group 
of picturesque and stately buildings, sur- 
rounded by a fair domain of one hundred 
acres, standing midway between the plea- 
sant meadows of Maryland and the capital 
of the nation. It enjoys the rare dis- 
tinction, too, of being one of the few pub- 
lie works that cost less than the original 
estimates. The purpose of its foundation 
seems to touch a chord of universal sym- 
pathy, and with rare exceptions no serious 
opposition has been offered in Congress, 
while in many cases an examination of the 
institution has changed prejudice to pa- 
tronage. Mr. Kendall’s benefactions, be- 
stowed during the early years of the work, 
and before the permanent support of the 
government had been secured, deserve to 
be specially noted. And it is to be re- 
membered that his gifts, though small 
when compared with the sums since ap- 


propriated by Congress, were relatiy 
of much greater importance, bec: 
they came in** the day of small thing 

Besides the frame house and two si 
of ground with which the institu: 
began, Mr. Kendall gave a substar 
brick building, erected entirely at 
own expense in 1859, together with « 
donations at different times as spe: 
needs arose, making in all a total 
value of fifteen thousand dollars. Af: 
Mr. Kendall’s death, which occurred 
1869, Congress appropriated eighty thi 
sand dollars for the purchase of eig!! 
acres of ground, on which Mr. Kenda|| 
home had been for many years, and | 
which he had given the name now s 
taching to the ample and_ beauti| 
grounds of the institution. 

The college, which has proved to \y 
national in its work as well as in nanv 
has sent out two hundred and sixt 
young men, apportioned as follows 
New England, 47; Middle States, 65 
South, 36; West, 111; Ireland,1. Thirt 
of these are teachers in deaf-mute insti 
tutions, for which work their collec: 

training specially fits them; five are con 
nected, as editors, publishers, and contril 
utors, with literature; six are in the civil 
service, one, who was for eight years « 
principal examiner in the Patent-oflice, is 
now an eminent and suecessful patent 
lawyer in Cincinnati; and others are dis 
tributed through various professions and 
trades. 

The course of study comprises the high- 
er mathematics; the Latin, French, and 
German languages; the elements of natu 
ral science, including chemistry, botany, 
astronomy, geology, mineralogy, physiol 
ogy, and zoology ; a full course of English 
philology and related studies, with an 
cient and modern history, not omitting 
proper attention to mental, moral, and 
political science. 

I saw a Latin class not long ago at the 
college, composed of six good-looking 
young men-—five of them Westerners, 
parsing one of Cwsar’s speeches in Sal 
lust. Each took a word and gave its 
grammatical character, derivation, and 
significance so rapidly that the pupils’ 
quick fingers were as marvellous as tlie 
teacher's quickeyes. Inan adjoining room 
a preparatory class was reciting a lesson 
in English grammar, and I doubt if any 
ten boys, blessed with all their faculties, 
would have shown such interest in ad- 
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s as these poor fellows did. Every 
was alert, every eye was listening, 
vy right hand ready to speak at a 
ice from the tutor. 
the infaney of the college, scholar 
s were endowed by Amos Kendall, 
orge W. Riggs, B. B. French, Charles 
upp, W. W. Coreoran, and Jay Cooke 
d Co., of Washington, Edson Fessenden 
| Thomas Smith, of Hartford, Will 
Sprague, of Providence, and George 
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highly important and interesting division. 
The instruction given at this stage is the 
very foundation, the pith, the key, to all 
future progress. None but the most ex 
perienced teachers are assigned to these 
Classes, and, indeed, sole principals de- 
clare the primary desk to be the post of 
honor in deaf-mute institutions. 

Of every mortal breast, thought is lord. 
He is born with the body, and lo! speech, 


| his messenger, and hearing, lis handmaid- 
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Merriam, of Springfield, Massachusetts. | en, arise to do his will, 


These endowments were only temporary, 
and the subsequent liberality of Congress 
lilled the place of private generosity. The 
college library has recently been enriched 
by a very valuable collection made by Dr. 
Charles Baker, a distinguished English 
deaf-mute teacher. Some of the books 
date back to 1400, and it is one of the 
largest and best libraries, relating to the 
edueation of the deaf, to be found in the 
world, 

The primary school at Kendall Green 
has an average attendance of fifty schol 
ars. Sometimes men and women of full 
maturity appear in these classes, but they 
usually are formed of children ranging 
from eighteen to eight vears of age, there 
being no advantage gained by sending 
them very young. Although necessarily 


Sight and touch 
humble Served by 
each in turn, he emerges from the nar- 
row confines of his individual realm to 
take his place among his kindred, a link 
in the shining chain of human sympathy 
with which God binds the world. Not 
so with the untaught dumb, for though 
thought lives in them, it is as a prisoner. 
While they vainly beat against the cage, 
without and beyond in the clear daylight 
the unceasing procession of liumanity pass- 
es, and if in their weak, imperfect way 
they recognize among the busy multitude, 
there a passion that reflects their own, 
here an emotion they might share, it is 
but a hint of the divine lesson of life. Be- 
side such they possess nothing, know no- 
thing, hope nothing. 

Therefore the first thing to teach a deaf 


are more vassals. 


subordinate to the college, the school is a | mute child is that there is community of 
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ideas between him and his fellow-beings ; 
the next, to show him how intercourse 
may be established. He comes to school 
net only to learn, but to learn how to 
learn. Let us imagine ourselves in the 
primary class at Kendall Green watching 
a beginner take his first lesson. The 


teacher, a lady—for surely nothing but a | 


woman's patience could avail here—calls 
the boy to her, and shows him some famil- 
iar object—say a pen; and when he recog- 
nizes it, the first step is made: they both 
know what it is, and he knows they know 
it. So far, she has only taught him the 
object; now she shows him its printed 
equivalent, PEN. Insensibly trained to 
memory for shapes, he soon remembers 
that black lines shaped in that way mean 
that object. Now, if the object is not pre- 
sent, how can he recall it to her? By spell- 
ing pe non his fingers. Soshe then teach- 
es him those letters. Next she teaches him 
to write pe non the blackboard; and last- 
ly, to substitute for the rude pantomimes 
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they have both necessarily used wu) 
this time, the sign for pen. This is 
the work of one lesson, or of one d: 
far from it; we should be tired look 
on long before our little hero gets as 
as spelling on his fingers. But gra: 
ally, after many delays and innun 
ble repetitions, so much is secured. N 
objects are introduced, then their gq 
ities are specified—‘* big pen,” “wl 
cat’; next the action of those object 
“the pen writes,” ‘‘ the cat eats”: 
lastly, the various tenses of verbs 
Ways a most tedious process, as it 
almost impossible, with sueh limit 
means, to present clearly the ditfere: 
between past, present, and future acti: 

One way of doing this is to teach the y 

pils to count up to thirty-one—the nu 

ber of days in a month—and then conne: 
the action with a past, present, or futu 
date. The protean ‘‘ough” puzzles then 
as does also the use of the same word 
with different meanings. 

Tiresome as the work is, its results ay) 
pear sooner than one would expect, fo 
the children learn to read, write, aud 
speak (in their language) simultaneous 
ly. Little boys who can hardly reac 
the blackboard write excellent hands, aid 
spellaccurately. An exercise among thi 
more advanced scholars which | witness 
ed required them to write sentences in 
troducing words from the day's lesson 
An example of the use of the word “as 

tonished” was amusing: it was, ‘* A boy 
went to the woods; he astonished some 
apples on a tree’—meaning he took them 
by surprise. 

I{ere is a composition exactly as it was 
written by a boy twelve years old, a mein- 
ber of this class: 

‘A boy went to the woods. He saw a 
yellow bird standing on the grass. He 
want to caught the yellow bird. He put 
over the bird. The bird would not out. 
He caught the bird and went away and 
give for his mother. He tell his mother 
about the yellow bird. His mother was 
glad and got the bird and into the cage. 
Another a yellow bird was glad to meet 
the bird. Two birds talked about sing 
sweet. The mother charmed the bird sing. 
The boy again go to the wood. He saw 
an old house are weak. He try climbed 
up. The house with the boy fell to the 
ground. He soon died on the ground. 
His mother hoped the boy get the bird. 
His mother waited. The boy no come it- 
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nother to go to the old house. She 
the boy died and she was very cried 
hurt in her heart.” 

reads like a crude translation. That 

“are weak” and old showed he 

soned, for it is not improbable an old 

should fall, and the mother being 
it in her heart” is a little touch that 
cation could hardly improve. 

One teacher has kept a record of the 


Ouse 


| things the children say, and some en 
Here are some 

their plurals that make us blush for 
iv illogical language: 


es are funny enough. 


Sinqular. Plural. 


Oxen, 

Boxen, 


A little fellow who lost his hearing 
rom disease remembers a few words: so 
hen he writes on the blackboard ¢ a t, 
ie articulates ‘* pussy,” and when v io 
tiddle.” Another time a girl wrote 
i sketch of Job’s history, with the start 
information that **the Lord boiled 
him.” But the most touching of all is the 
record of a little fellow who, when asked 
what George Washington did when his fa 
ther inquired about the cherry-tree, wrote 
on the blackboard: ** He took his hatchet 
left hand, and told his father he 


in his 
did it.” 

‘Why did he take the 
hatchet in his left hand 7” 
the 
prised at the expression ; 
the answer 
promptly : 

** Beeause he had to use 
his right hand to tell his 
father.” 


asked teacher, sur 


and came 


INTERIOR 
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The child thought George Washington 
was deaf and dumb. 

When the blind and deaf-mutes were 
together, the forbearance and sympathy 
* How 


to be blind!” some deaf-mute would 


between them were very pretty. 
sad 
spell on his fingers, and perhaps the girl 
next to him would beg the teacher to give 
himan easy lesson, ** because he is deaf and 
dumb, vou know.” ~The deaf-mutes make 
an exceptionally happy community, es 
pecially Kendall Green, the 
Whole regimen the is 
home-like, and tends to make the inmates 


at where 


of establishment 
feel like members of one family, rather 
than two distinet classes of pupils and 
As a rule they are robust, and 
alive to the pleasures of physical exercise. 
Their base-ball club has a very creditable 
record, and at a foot-race run some years 
in Washington Kendall 
Freshman in and 
have first but for some mistunder 
standing to the Within 
vears opportunities for physical develop 


teachers. 


ago a Green 


came second, would 
been 
as goal. two 
ment have been greatly increased by the 
creation of a very complete gymnasium, 
which has been fitted up under the direc 
tion of Dr. D. A. Sargent, well known 
the able director of the gymnasium of 
Harvard. It 
deaf athletes 


as 


is interesting to watch the 
in their 
games entirely by signal, 


recreation hours, 


some playing 


MUSEUM, 
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EDWARD M. GALLAUDET. 


others going through the ** Lancers,” with- 
out music, of course, the inexperienced 
making a deafening noise with tables and 
chairs and feet. 

As a rule the signs imitate so closely 
the aetion or object deseribed that they 
may be readily understood; but there are 
as many degrees of intelligibility in sign 
making as there are in distinctness of 
speech. ‘Open the door” is expressed by 
joining the tips of the fingers, the hands 
being horizontal, and swinging the right 
hand outward from the wrist as a door 
would swing on its hinges; ‘‘improve- 
ment” is rendered by stretching out the 
left arm, and climbing up it, as on a lad- 
der, with the right hand. Animals are 
usually deseribed by some characteristic 
habit: seratching with two right fingers 
in the left palm means ‘** hen”; slapping 
the thigh and snapping the fingers mean 
dog.” That dear old prayer, Now I 
lay me down to sleep,” becomes a touch- 
ing little pantomime from a deaf-mute 
child; or, again, a fable is rendered by 
one with such droll actions, such variety 
of facial expression, such animation, that 
it is infinitely more interesting than the 
recitation could ever be. Few people have 
ever seen so dramatic a representation as 
‘**Sheridan’s Ride” was made in President 
Gallaudet’s parlor one evening by a Sen- 
ior. The danger, the alarm, the hurry, 


the fear, the snorting of the ho, 
imitated by his tongue, the clatt 
hoofs, imitated by his hands, the bo 
ing of cannon, imitated by stam, 
violently, his eager face, his hea 
breast, every limb and feature in 
nificant motion, gave the familiar | 
an actuality that was truly wonder 
Rip Van Winkle’s question to 
Catskill host suggests itself to visit 
of these institutions—‘* Are there 
deaf and dumb girls 7” 


and not unl 
the mountaineer’s reply come statist 
to show that females constitute a. 
cided minority of the silent comma 
tv. This flagrant example of the s« 
inequality is earnestly commended 
the attention of the Woman's Rig! 
Association. 

A young Benedictine, the Abbé | 
lEpée, first organized a method of j 
struction for the deaf and dumb. A 
suming that pantomime is the nat 
ral means of communication for dex 
mutes, he established a sign languave 
by which, and the manual alphabe 

they could converse and acquire instru 

tion. This was accomplished in 170 
and with material modifications is know) 
to-day as the ‘French method.” A fi 

vears later a German, Heinicke, devised 
a system which might be briefly 

seribed as the opposite of De lEpée's 
Assuming that articulate speech was the 
natural method of communication for 
all humanity. and pantomime but an ex 
pedient, he devised a method for teach 
ing deaf-mutes articulation by artificial 
methods, such as manipulating the organs 
of the throat, and training them to read 
from the motion of the lips what was said 
to them. This is known as the German 
method.” The third, established about the 
saine time by Braidwood, a Seotelman, 
and known as the ‘‘ English method,” is 
identical with the German, making there 
fore virtually but two systems, review 
ing which it might be said that while the 
aim of the German was higher, the bene 
fits of the French must be more general 
Schools established on either principle ex 
tend all over Europe, from Sweden to 
Italy, from Great Britain to Russia, and 
in 1867, desirous to see the practical work 
ing of each, President Gallaudet visited 
thirty-six of these institutions. Nine, 
embracing about one thousand scholars, 
were conducted strictly on the French 


_method; eight, embracing about six hun- 
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scholars, on the German method; in 
remaining nineteen, embracing about 
ity-five hundred scholars, the two 
iods were combined in different pro- 
ions. Mr. Gallaudet’s conclusions, set 
ih in a valuable report, are decidedly 
cvor of a combined system. The use 
the German alone involves excessive 
jor for both teacher and pupil; in cases 
congenital deafness it is useless in a 
ijority of cases; but few of those who 
sue itare able to hold free conversation 
th strangers, and even partial success de- 
sands an outlay of time and money few 
in atford. 
The French method, improved by Si- 
ecard, was introduced to the United States 
817 by Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
Hartford, who, with the aid of Clere, a 
deaf-mute, established in that city, under 
private patronage, the first American deaf- 
nute school, Early in its history it was 
venerously endowed by the national gov- 
ernment, and to-day every State in the 
Union provides for the education of deaf- 
mutes, the Illinois institution, which has 
over five hundred scholars, being the 
largest in the world. In some of the in- 
stitutions trades are taught, such as cab- 
inet- and shoe-making, tailoring, printing, 
lithographing, bookbinding, and garden- 
ng; and in a few cities rooms in public 
schools have been devoted to deaf-mutes. 
The basis of American instruction is the 
French method, which prevailed execlu- 


The French method is retained in the 
schools at Kendall Green, but articulation 
and lip-reading are taught in the primary 
schools, and made use of in the college. 

The number of deaf-mutes in the coun 
try is about thirty-five thousand, of whom 
more than seven thousand were under in 
struction in 1883. © Dumbness without 
deafness is seldom met with exeept in 
idiots, but total congenital deafness is 
invariably accompanied by dumbness. 
Deafness may be primarily incidental to 
diseases of the head and ears, fevers, ete., 
but in three cases out of five it is con 
genital. 

The college at Washington is the only 
deaf-mute college in the world. Its pur 
pose appeals to all humanity; its success 
justifies the generosity of the government ; 
its progress reflects high honor on the gen 
tleman identified so intimately with it. 

Allied to the philanthropie cause by the 
example of a noble father, one of its first 
apostles, and for the sake of a devoted 
mother, herself a deaf-mute, Edward M. 


| Gallaudet brought to his work the enthu 


siasm of youth and the incentive of per 


_sonal interest, and the lapse of time has 


sively till within the last sixteen years, | 


and the introduction of the German meth- 
od is regarded by many as experimental. 


added the experience he lacked at the out 
set. From the little frame house with its 
two acres of ground to the stately build- 
ings which now adorn Kendall Green, 
for twenty-five years he has watched the 
institution faithfully, sped its progress, 
guided its development, controlled it pru 
dently, administered it economically, and 
inspired it with the high principles of a 


| cultivated Christian gentleman. 


PRINCE BISMARCK 

T is by no means an unlovely charac- 
teristic of the men and women of the 
present day that they wish to know some- 
thing of that side of the lives of their 
vreat contemporaries which is hidden 
from the publie eye, something of their 
inner life as husbands and fathers, some- 
thing of their attitude toward religion, 
science, literature, and art, something of 
their private tastes and accomplishments, 
something of them in their capacity as 
owners of property, and the like. The 
desire for such information as this looks 
a little like curiosity. But it is an ami- 
able curiosity, for, as a rule, it is con- 
nected with a desire to see one who has 
been successful in great things, fortunate 


IN PRIVATE LIFE. 
in small things as well, and happy in his 
home life. On the other hand, the reali- 
zation of the wishes of the public in this 
direction is by no means easy; nor is the 
problem proposed capable of complete so- 
lution as long as the subject which we 
have to portray still lives among us. 
Perhaps nobody likes to be analyzed in 
this direction. Nor do tact and the ut- 
most discretion secure us altogether from 
disapprobation and reproach when we at 
tempt to follow a contemporary genius or 
hero into his every-day life, and to exhibit 
him, as it were, in negligee. 

Luther, surrounded by his Katty and 
his children, and engaged at music or in 
celebrating the mysteries of the Christ 
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After the photograph by Lesser and Wolf, Berlin. 
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mas tree, is a picture almost as dear to us 
«that in which he is seen consigning the 
wpal bull to the flames, or that in which 
pleads his cause before the Kaiser and 
princes of the empire. How much 
npathy is awakened, even out of Eng 
nd, by the picture of blind Milton and 
s daughters! We follow with the deep 

t interest the relations between Goethe 
nd the women who wove so much glad 
ess into his web of. life. We like to 
mingle in imagination with the people 
vhom Schiller loved and honored as a 
isband and a father. Stories which tell 
f the aged Emperor William's attitude 
oward his grandehildren and great-grand- 
hildren can always count on grateful 
ecognition. On the other hand, we al- 
yavs miss something about Frederick the 


iis life without a family, and most of it 
ithoutafriend. There is something un 
jleasant, something uncomfortable, some- 
thing that makes us shiver. about a com 
ianding genius to whom these softer in- 
fluences are denied. He appears great, 
ndeed, but austere, one-sided, and imper- 
It seems 
is if he lacked his complement, as if his 
life could not have been happy without 


feet, remote from us and cold. 


this softer side, as if he were deficient in 
heart, and only the cold, keen, rigorous in- 
telleet and the mighty will of the king 
and the warrior could have ruled in him 
and spoken through him. 

Many of my readers will therefore be 


glad to learn that the giant spirit who | 
raised the German people from their long | 
abasement, and gave them their place | 


among the nations, in due time, by his 
choice of a wife, established for himself a 
happy home, in which his domestic nature 
has received a manifold and fruitful de- 
velopment, and that he is, after all, not 
by any means the man of blood and iron 
which many people suppose him to be. 


husband, and was married to him in 1847. 
Her maiden name was Johanna von Putt- 


phere of which was pervaded by the spirit 
f the Moravian fraternity. That ‘‘the 


neighborhood, the future ‘‘ Iron Chancel 
lor,” should have been attracted by, and 
at the same time should have awakened a 


warm and lively interest in, a lady whose | 


| 


first impressions of men and things were 
received amid such surroundings, need 
not, after all, create any surprise. Even 
in those days ihe period of unrest, storm, 
and stress had been succeeded by one of 
calm, and his wildness and love of mis- 
chief had given place to self-examination 
and a longing after higher things. The 
Princess was strictly and piously brought 
up; but is of a cheerful and lively disposi- 
tion, endowed with a considerable amount 
of mother-wit, keenly sensitive, and pos- 


sessed of excellent taste. Very musical, 


} and an excellent performer on the piano, 


| province. 
| respondence show how dear his wife is to 
kamer, and she was the daughter of a | 
juliet, godly Pomeranian home, the atmos- | 


she is at the same time a careful and 
thrifty housewife, and, like the noble la 
dies of former times, possesses some know 


ledge of the healing art. During all these 


| years she has shared intelligently her 
treat when we remember that he lived | 


husband's hopes and cares, sometimes even 
the political ones, as witness the letters 
published by Hesekiel, written to her when 
official duties or holiday travels chanced 
to separate them for a while. In these 
he addresses her as ‘** My darling” (mein 
Herz), ‘* My best beloved”; he sends her 
jasmine from Peterhof; he promises her 
Edelweiss from Gastein. From the royal 
castle at Ofen he bids her ** good-night 
from far away,” and adds, ‘* Where can | 
have heard the song which has been run- 


| ning through my head all day:, 


‘Over the blue mountains, over the white sea foam, 
Come thou, beloved one, come to thy lovely home 


I wonder who ean have sung that to 
me some time or other in ‘auld lang 
syne.’ Elsewhere he recalls on the six- 
teenth anniversary of his marriage how 


lit ‘‘had brought sunshine into his bache 


lor life.” Over and over again he gives 
expression to a feeling of homesickness, 
of longing for her and the children. And 
in a letter written from Smaland he wish- 


'es that he had a little castle peopled with 
| those he loved on one of the wood-and- 
His wife is nine years younger than her | 


heather- bound lakes of that Swedish 
Many other parts of this cor- 


him, and how often he thinks of her. On 
the other hand, we can infer from several 
of the letters that the good lady has be- 


/come deeply imbued with her husband's 
mad squire [Junker] of Kneiphof,” as Bis- | 
marek was then called in the gossip of the | 


energetic modes of feeling and of thought. 
The Prince has three children—a daugh- 


| ter, the Countess Mary, who was born in 


1848, and married about four years ago to 
Count Rantzau, and two sons, Counts 
Herbert and William, both of whom are 
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younger than their sister, and unmarried. | 


The former is in the diplomatic service, 
and has in his official capacity been at- 
tached to several embassies, and recently 
to thatin London. The latter, who bears 
a strong personal resemblance to his fa- 
ther, has devoted himself to the legal pro 
fession, and 
German Parliament. 


has been a member 


last war, during which the Prince evinced 
much anxiety on their behalf, riding out 
after them as often as circumstances per- 
mitted. Both of them work from time 
to time in the immediate neighborhood of 
the Prince, in whose bureau his son-in-law 
has also found emplovment. I may men 
tion, too, that the Prince is the happy pos 
sessor of grandchildren, fine, sturdy little 


fellows, the eldest of whom occasionally | 
pays a visit at his grandfather's palace | 


with the cap of the Yellow Cuirassiers on 
his fair young head. 

Prince Bismarck is a deeply religious 
man. When he began to take an active 


part in polities, he did so with the convic- | 
tion that Christianity was a firm bulwark | 
against the revolutionary spirit of the age, | 


and the feeling that, amidst all the storms 
and troubles by which he was surrounded, 
in God he had a sure support and a never- 
failing source of strength and consolation, 

In the autumn of 1872, as he was show- 


ing me his working-room in Varzin, we | 


happened to approach the enormous fire 


place on the right of the entrance from | 


the library. In the centre of the mantel- 


piece, under the Eagle of the German Em- | 


pire, is the inscription, ‘* Jn trinitate ro- 
bur.” The history of its origin is as fol- 
when Bismarck was envoy of the 
at Frankfort, King Frederick of 
Denmark bestowed upon him the grand 
cross of the order of Danebrog. There is 
a custom according to which the names 
and arms of the possessors of this decora- 
tion are placed in the cathedral at Copen- 
hagen, with a motto which is chosen by 
the newly elected knight, and which must 
have a double meaning. ‘‘So I invented 
this one,” explained the Prinee, *** Jn trini- 
tate robur’—in the trefoil, the clover, and 
the oak, the ancient coat of arms of our 
family.” ‘‘And ‘My strength is in the 
triune God’? ventured to guess. 
‘Right! that is what I meant,” he said, 
quietly and earnestly. 

Side by side with the religious beliefs 
of great men we often find something 
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of the | 
Both served, at first | 
as privates in the Dragoon Guards, in the | 


| Which is deseribed by the enlighten 
| world as superstition, and which, hoy 
| ever little it may have its origin in Chris 
| tianity, has some connection or other wi 

their religion. And of this we find tra: 

in Bismarck. 

After the battle of Gravelotte there w 
some speculation one day at dinner as 
what would be the result of a compl: 
conquest of France, and the Chance! 
concluded an exposition of his views o) 
| the subject with the words: ** But we shoul, 
| not speak of the bear-skin before we ha 

shot our bear. TI admit that Tam suyy 
| stitious in these matters.” Perhaps soni 
thing crossed his mind about the 
| of the old Greek gods. 


grud 
‘There are no 

| thirteen of us for dinner?” inquired hi: 
| cousin, Count Bismarck-Bohlen, counting 
No; that 

right, for the minister has an objectior 

ito that.” Another time, when there we: 

really thirteen of us at table, I drew th: 
} attention of Bucher, who sat beside me, tu 
the fact. But lhe bade me not to say any 

thing about it, as it would put the chie! 
into low spirits. On the 14th of October 
1870, General Boyer met the Chancello: 
at Versailles to negotiate on behalf of Ba 

zaine. But Bismarck does not seem to 
have arranged anything definitely with 
him on that day. He asked in_ the 
| bureau what day of the month it was 
‘The 14th, your Excellency.”  ‘* Th 
4th! That was Hochkireh and Jena 

No business should be concluded on that 
| day!” Perhaps it occurred to him, too 
that this 14th of October was a Fri 
day. In 1852 he writes from Blanken 
burg to his wife: ‘IT had not as good sport 
at Letzlingen this time as I had thre: 
years ago. It was a Friday!” And in 
the same year he writes to her from Halle 

‘T kept cogitating all during the journey 
yesterday whether, after all, it were not 
Friday. It was a dies nefastus at any 
rate.” In proof of which he goes on to 
mention a series of small discomforts ex 
perienced en route, such as an inn in 
fested with bugs, ‘‘infamous coffee,” Jew 
peddlers; ‘‘ some princesses’ from the Re« 

zenjasse,” and an obtrusive privy-coun 
cillor (Geheimrath) who travelled in the 
same coupé. When the title of ‘‘ Count” 
was about to be offered to him, he hesi 
tated for a long time whether or not he 
should accept it; for he knew that a num 
ber of Pomeranian families which had 
| acquired the title had become extinct in a 


the covers one day at Reims. 
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paratively short space of time. ‘* The 
mtry ean not afford it,” he remarked, 
hen mentioning the matter. On the 
ening of the 23d of November, 1870, as 
were sitting at tea at Versailles, he be- 
to speak about his death, and stated 
initely the age to which it was appoint 

i that he should attain, and the year in 
hich it was appointed that he should die. 
| know it,” he insisted, when I 
trated with him on the subject; 
Seven 


remon- 
later, at 
Varzin, he repeated the same assurance to 


is a 


mystic number.” years 


the narrator of this remarkable circum 
stance, but added, **God, however, only 
knows.” 


Bismarck’s love of nature, of the life of 
ie woods and fields, of country sports, 
ind of beautiful landseape, is developed to 
an unusual degree. He says of himself 
that he is an enthusiast about nature, and 


produce what he sees and feels in charm 
ng and characteristic sketches, which oft 
en produce on sympathetic natures the 
effeet of little lyric poems. 
reasons for spending the summer and au 
tumn at Varzin and Friedrichsruhe, and 
not on his family estate at Schonhausen, 
is doubtless that at the former places the 
is close to his residence, while at 


forest 


In 


the woods from the mansion-liouse. 


find him saying, *‘ 
sick, and long for the country and the 
woods and nothing to do, with the appro- 
priate accompaniments of a loving wife 
and nice well-conducted children.” And 
in August, 1863, he writes to his wife: **] 
1 some intrigue or other would bring 


wis] 
another ministry into power, so that 


never-ceasing ink stream, and live quietly 
in the country. 


The restlessness of exist- 
ence is unbearable. It is no life for an 
honest country gentleman.” Repeatedly 
during the French war, and subsequently 
down to the present year, he gave expres- 
sion to his longing for such a retirement 
in unmistakable terms. When he is at 


heart of the Sachsenwald, and his health 
permits, he never lets a fine day pass 
without making some excursion into the 
neighboring beech and fir woods, or to 
one of the hills and streams which they 
contain. Many a time, when the dinner 


| the 
that he loves the sea like a sweetheart. | 
But, more than this, he knows how to re- | 
| and then brownish-red in the light of the 


One of his | 


the latter it takes nearly an hour to reach | 


a letter to his sister, dated June, i854, we | 
I am regularly home- | 


could honorably turn my back on this | 


his Pomeranian home, or his seat in the | 


hour warned them that it was time to re- 
turn, he has said to Bucher, who used oc 
casionally to accompany him on these ex 
‘Let us go to the top of that 
hill first; there is a charming view from 
it.” He knows the name of every beauti 
ful tree in the park at Varzin. This is his 
favorite spot; and sometimes on nights 
when he can not sleep he walks about it in 
the moonlight. 
its image with him wherever he goes; 


CUPrsIONs, 


Uneonsciously he carries 
even 
during the war it was present to him, and 
he wandered in his dreams among its sun- 
lit 
thrown off with a few strokes of the pen, 
which we find here and there in letters 
written to his wife and to his sister, are 
extremely vivid, richly colored, harmo 
nious, and true to nature. Take, for in 
stance, his view from the eastle of Ofen of 
‘dull silvery Danube, and the dark 
mountains with a pale red background, 


trees. The deseriptions of seenery, 


mountains which beeame bluer and bluer, 
evening sun which was setting behind 
them.” I may mention also his lively 
picture of life on the Hungarian steppes 


| between the Danube and the Theiss, and 


this description of the wilderness near 
Tomsjoniis: ** Not a town, not a village, 
far and 
wooden huts, with patches of barley and 


or near, only seattered farms 


potatoes where, here and there, an acre 
two of arable land found 
withered trees, pieces of rock, and bram- 
Imagine about five hundred square 
| miles of the bleakest country in the neigh- 
borhood of Viartlum,* tall heather alter 
nating with short grass and bog, covered 


| or is among 


bles. 


| in some places to such an extent as to be 
impassable, in others sparsely and at in 
tervals, with birch-trees, junipers, pine 
ihe 


| trees, beeches, oaks, and alders, and 


whole strewn with countless stones—some 


of them enormous blocks as high as a 
house—and perfumed with wild rosemary 
and resin, and here and there curiously 
shaped placid lakes surrounded by woods 
| and heathery hills.” 
| With the characteristics of the Chan- 
| cellor already described are blended others, 
| such as his love of animals, and his plea- 
| sure in the chase, in horse exercise, and in 
| agricultural pursuits. Just as the corn- 
flower (Kornblume) is especially dear to 
the Emperor William, so Bismarck in one 
* A Pomeranian estate belonging to the Putt- 
| kamer family. 
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of his letters calls the heather this be- 
loved plant of mine.” Once at Versaille 
he happened to mention the old cowherd 
Brand, **one of those ancient pieces of 


furniture” with which, he said, ‘ hi 


vouthful memories were inseparably link 


ed”; and he concluded by saying, ** I nev 


er think of him without at the same time 
thinking of wild flowers and heather.” 


When he lived at Kneiphof his Danis] 


hound was quite a prominent character 


in the neighborhood. Four half-tamec 
voung foxes also filled a rdéle in his house 


hold at the same place. In St. Peters- | 


burg their place was taken 
bears, which he used to keep in the roon 
like dogs until they grew up and became 


dangerous, Hesekiel informs us. that 
‘Mischka used suddenly to appear at 
dinner-time, to the great amusement of 


the guests, walk quite cleverly round the 


table between the plates and elasses, snap | falls. 
now and then at the calves of the servants’ 
legs, and slip on the little dinner railway | 


laid down in the dining-room.”  Sultel, 
an Ulmer dog presented to him in Munich 
by Count Holnstein, shared lis room at 
Varzin in 1877; and, with his °° wif 

Flérchen, was his companion in all his 
rides and walks until some wandering 
tramp brutally killed the faithful animal, 
which the Prinee used to feed after din 
ner with his own hand. Even the jack 
daws in the park at Varzin have attracted 
the attention of the princely friend of the 
brute creation, and possess a corner of his 
heart. I have listened with pleasure to 
his account of how they teach their young 


to fly, how afterward they introduce them | 


to worm diet on the neighboring coast, 
and how, like fashionable folk, they spend 
the winter in town, that is to say, in the 
towers of Stolpe and Schlawe. 

From early youth until about his six- 
tieth year the Chancellor was an ex- 


ceptionally good marksman, passionately | 


fond of riding, and an eager and success- 
ful sportsman. Lately he has gradually 
given up one after another of his old 
tastes and pastimes. Whena young man 
he shot so well with a rifled pistol that he 
used to knock the heads off the ducks on 
the pond at Kneiphof. And not less fatal 
to bird and beast were the fowling-piece 
aud the rifle in his practiced hand. He 


has acquired a reputation as a sportsman | 


in nearly every country in Europe, and 
has collected trophies, in the shape of 
antlers and skins, for his walls and floors, 


in his own preserves, in the Taunus Mount 
s/ ains, and in the Ardennes, in the Alps 
Rothschild’s park at Ferriéres, in the fi 
ests of Sweden, and at wolf, stag, and be 
shunts in Russia. As a bold and inde! 
igable horseman, too, Bismarck has }) 
formed extraordinary feats, especially 
his younger days, when rides of forty 
fifty English miles did not seem at all i: 
1) possible, and were actually accomplishe 
Even later in life, and vears after he }y 
1} came a minister of the crown, he coi 


Lit 


when necessary, spend hours in the sa 
dle. During the battle of Kénigeriitz 


by young) was full twelve hours on horseback ; ; 


1}on the day after the battle of Sedan 

rode from nine o’cloek in the morni 

until ten o'clock at night. But for th: 
last two vears he has not, to my kno 
ledge, mounted a horse. Moreover, 
has not always been fortunate in eseapin 
Indeed, he admits himself that li 
| fell with or was thrown by his horse fifty 
times, at least, in the course of his life, 
|}and was sometimnes—for example at Var 
zin, Where he broke three ribs—danee 
ously hurt. 


iit 


It is a well-known fact that Bismarcl 
when he was a student at GO6ttingen and 
Greifswald, was an excellent fencer, ani 
gave evidence of his prowess in sony 
thirty ‘‘duels.” And that he was a ca 
pable swimmer is proved by his own let 
ters, from which we learn that he under 
took swimming excursions in the Rhine 
at Bingen and in the Danube at Ofen, and 

| still better by an incident which occurred 
lin the year 1844. He was at that time 
serving as a Landwehr officer with the 
| Stargard Uhlans, and happened to be 
standing with several of his comrades on 
the bridge over the Lippehner-See, when 
he saw his groom Hildebrand, who had 
ridden one of lis horses into the watering 
| place there, get out of his depth and sink. 
Bismarck in a moment had off his tunic 
and his sword, plunged head-foremost into 
the water, and succeeded in reaching the 
groom. The latter, however, in his ter- 
ror grasped his rescuer and drew him un 
der with him. Both were given up for 
| lost, but Bismarck rose to the surface 
|again, and, dragging the lifeless man be 
hind him, swam to the shore, where the 
groom was soon restored to life. 
Emmanuel Kant denounces eloquence 
as a deceiver who, in matters on which 
| the reason alone ought to decide, unfairly 
| permits the wsthetic feelings to have the 
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casting vote. Goethe, in a letter written | express his thoughts quickly and in well- 


ym Venice in 1786, calls himself | 


my of wordiness.” Nor is the Chan- 
or of the German Empire much enam- 
d of the Muse of skillful speech; and 
eon the other hand, does not seem, 
ve may judge from appearances, to be 
ticularly well disposed toward him. 
“These eloquent gentlemen” (in the 
reichstag), said he to me in February 
S70, really just like many women 

ho have got small feet, and who wear 

eir boots too tight, and show their feet 

in order that they may be admired. In 

H the same way, when a man has the mis 
tune to be an orator, he makes speeches 

hich are too long and too frequent.” 

And at Versailles he told us that ‘* the 

ift of eloquence has done a great deal 

harm in parliamentary life, for every 

one who thinks he is able to speak must 

ive his say, whether he has anything 

yvorth contributing to the discussion or 

ot. There is too much spoken irrele- 

intly, and too little to the point. Every 

thing has been settled in the party meet- 

ings long ago. i 


So when people talk in 


fall Parliament they do it to please the | 


1: 


‘and show them what they can do, 
wv still oftener to please the newspapers, 
vhich can compliment. 


The consequence 
be that eloquence will come to be 
looked upon as a public nuisance, and 
vill be punished accordingly, when it is 
vnilty of a long speech.” Bismarck, how 
| ever, possesses muelh real eloquence, at 
| least in the estimation of those who care 
io distinguish between the matter and its 
mere outward form. 
orator in the ordinary sense of the word. 
and feet,” as we Germans say. They 
ipon solid facts. 
idmiring in them his depth and breadth 
of view. He is too conscientious to beat 
: thout the bush with high-sounding but 
shallow or unmeaning phrases, too truth- 
ful to try to produce an effect by a mere 
exhibition of sophistry, and too thought- 
ful to eare for gratifying his audience by 
a smoothly flowing stream of words. He 
suffers, too, from a certain amount of 


| 
nervousness, is of a warm and rather excit- 


able temperament, and has a voice which, 
be desired. Even in private conversation, 


matter of importance, he can not always 


| paper 


He is certainly no | 


| studies. 


chosen language. On the other hand, he 
tells a story capitally; and a rich vein of 
humor, a quick eye for the 
of men and things, and a 
ironical vet 


ridiculous side 
of quietly 
description of 
which he pos 
sesses in no ordinary degree, make him 


one of the 


good-natured 
persons and events, all of 


most delightful raconteurs I 
ever heard atford amusement to a social 
gathering inter pocula. 

Facility in the acquisition of foreign 
languages seems to increase as we @o from 
the to the of Europe. The 
French and English generally possess it 


west east 
least, the Poles and Russians most, while 
we Germans hold a kind po 
the two We 
find it easy enough to understand a news 


middle 
extremes. 


Oo 
sition between 


or a book written in a foreign 
but most of us, on the other hand, 
find considerable difficulty in carrying on 
thu 


and we have 


tongue; 


a conversation with correctness and 
eney in another language; 


| peculiar difficulty in aequiring facility in 


the use of idioms different from our own. 
Of course there are exceptions to this 
general rule; and the Chancellor of the 
Not 
only does he speak German without the 
vestige of a provincial accent, but 


German Empire is a brilliant one. 


his 
french is so pure that even a Genevese, 
or one of the upper classes in St. Peters 
burg, could hardly find anything to cavil 
at. He may elaim, too, to be a fair mas 
terof English; and he understands enough 
of Italian to acquaint himself without 
difficulty with the emanations from the 
[talian 


press. 


He has some knowledge 


| of Polish; and during his residence in St. 
His parliamentary utterances ** have hands | 


Petersburg he studied Russian sufliciently 


to be able to carry on a conversation in that 
influence men because they are founded | 
And we can not help | 


lancuage. 
said 


The late Emperor Alexander 
is to have been deeply impressed 
when Bismarck replied to a question of 
his in the Muscovite tongue. 
easy matter 


This is no 


for a German. Gauss, the 


| celebrated mathematician, felt at one time 


the necessity of doing something to coun 
teract the effect of his purely abstract 
Two subjects presented them 
selves to him—the Russian language, and 
the cumbrous and complicated terminol- 
ogy of the Linnzan system. He deter- 


| mined to learn the latter by heart, and 
io say the least of it, leaves something to | 


actually succeeded in doing so. 


The diffi 


| culty of conquering the intricacies of Rus 
particularly when he is discussing any 


sian was too much for him. The Chan- 
cellor is not so strong in ancient as in 


> 
— — 
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modern languages. When I was inthe 
sixth form” (Primaner), he said to me at 
Ferriéres, ‘I could write and speak right 
good Latin, but | should find difficulty in 


doing so now, and I have utterly forgot- | 


ten my Greek.” 

Historical and geographical studies 
have always had a special attraction for 
the Prince, for in them the development 
of social and political questions may be 
traced and followed, and dealing as they 
do with phenomena subject to the law of 
cause and effect, they supply us with 
those facets and conditions which enable 
us, as far as mere human understanding 
will permit, to prognosticate the future. 
He is well acquainted with the best-known 
works on these subjects; and he peruses 
each new publication with lively interest. 
Among those which interested him great- 
ly | may mention Taine’s excellent His 
tory of the Origin and Progress of the 
French Revolution. Among poets he 
gives the palm to Goethe and Shakespeare. 
And although he would willingly dis- 
pense with a considerable portion of the 
productions of the former writer, he 
would be quite content to remain several 
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| criticism on the Brandenburg gate, w}) 


he would like to have seen standing } 
itself, was in the highest degree intel| 


gent. 


|musie, which he learned to 


The Chancellor takes more interest 

appreciat 
through his intercourse with Kaiserline 
in his student days at Berlin. He 

fondest of the classical composers, at 
among them Beethoven is his favorit: 
Although he plays no instrument hin 
self, he delights in listening to the pe 
formances of others. In a letter to his 
wife, written in the summer of 1851. hye 
describes himself as ‘* well and cheerful 
but with something of melancholy, hon 
sickness, longing for wood, lake, and 
moor, and you and the children, blended 
with the sunset and Beethoven.” In an 
other letter, dated the 27th of October 
1863, he says to her, ‘‘ Yesterday I sat 
alone with Kendell in the blue salon, and 
he played.” Two vears later, on the Ist 


| of September, he announces from Baden 
| ** Wehada quartette at Count Flemming’s 


years on a desert island with the remain- | 


der. With Schiller, owing to his strong 
objection to a pompous and declamatory 
style, he is less in sympathy: and he con- 
siders his glorification of William Tell’s 
legendary deed simply unnatural. Nat 
urally the mass of light literature which 
has issued of late years from the German 
press has not interested him much; but he 
has at least noticed the best-known novels 
and romances. Modern French and Eng 
lish novelists, especially the former, seem 
to have attracted more of his attention. 

I have seldom heard him speak on any 


with Joachim, who handles his violin in ; 
really masterly manner.” 


At Versailles 
Herr Von Keudell, the amateur pianist and 
Legationsrath, played soft fantasias fo) 
the minister during cotfee: and said to mi 
afterward, in reply to my inquiry, if th 
chief liked music: ** Yes, he likes musie 
although he is not musical himself. You 
will have noticed, too,” he added, ** that 
he sings softly to the music. 
ing it must be to his nerves! 
been sadly tried to-day.” 


How soot hy 
They have 
Toward the 


| close of the autumn of 1881, just after th 


subject relating to art or artists; and his | 


salons at Berlin and Varzin display but 
a moderate amount of artistic adornment, 
except in so far as photographs, litho- 
graphs, and engravings come within that 


definition. There were no pictures what- 


election of the opposition candidates, the 


| Prince and I were strolling in the dark 
| about the winding paths in the park be 


hind his palace in Berlin, and were dis 
eussing the Liberals in the Reichstag, 
when the Prince began humming the air 
of the melancholy student -song, ** Wir 
hatten gebaut ein stiittliches Haus,” and 


| after a while spoke of Uhland’s ‘* Gliick 


ever in his working-room at the latter | 


place in 1877; 
houses in Pomerania and the Sachsen- 
wald are furnished in the simplest style. 
Yet I by no means intend to imply that 
he is destitute of all taste for painting, 


in them. 
. | 
fort, at any rate, he associated a great | 


During his residence at Frank- | 


deal with artists and sculptors; and his | year, assured me, 


and his newly erected | 


| lated. 


von Edenhall,” to which he compared ihe 
German constitution. 

3efore the Bohemian war Bismarck laid 
at stake on one card mighty things, the 
character of Prussia as one of the great 
powers, and his own fate. But usually 


| he is neither in this nor in the ordinary 
sculpture, and architecture, but merely | sense fond of playing with fate. Un- 


that he takes no very particular interest | like other ministers, he has never specu 


Of this he repeatedly, and even 
as lately as the January of the present 


Formerly he did not 


‘ 
| 
| 
} 
We 
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<pise a game of cards. On one occasion 
actually played whist for seven con- 
eutive hours. The game of hazard also 
jossessed a strong fascination for him for | 
ong time. ‘‘ But,” he observed, as we | 
ere speaking of it, “it only interests me | 
vhen the stakes are high and the pool 
uge, and that does not do for a family 
an.” Nevertheless, as lately as the 
iddle of August, 1865, he took part in a 
came of quinze, but only for diplomatic 
purposes. ‘It was when I was arranging 
the Treaty of Gastein with Blome,” he 
explained, ‘and although for some time 
| had quite given up ecards, I played so 
rashly on that oceasion that the others | 
vere perfectly astounded. But Thad a de- 
sion in doing so. Blome had heard that 
the game of quinze gave one the best op- 
portunity for the study of character, and 
he was now trying the experiment with | 
I thought it a pity not to let the ex 
periment succeed, so [I lost a couple of 
hundred thalers, which were really ex- 
pended in his Majesty's service, and ought | 
to have been refunded. For I deceived 
Blome to such an extent that he fancied I 
was fool-hardy, and yielded.” 
As a diplomatist, Bismarck naturally | 
keeps a good table. 


mie, 


But he by no means 
despises simple fare. For instance, he es- | 
teems pure Nordhausen rye brandy very | 
highly, and keeps a quantity of it beside | 
the more aristocratic cognac to mature 
and mellow in his cellar at Schoénhausen. | 
Like Frederick the Great, he has a large | 
appetite. But we must take into consid- | 
eration that, as a rule, he only eats one 
meal in the day, and that after six o'clock | 
in the evening, and that those who have | 
much brain-work require a great deal of 
food. He was formerly an_ inveterate | 
smoker, and once travelled from Cologne | 
to Berlin and smoked all the way ** mit 
einem Feuer,” 7. lighting each cigar 
from the one he had just finished. But 
after 1870 he gradually gave up cigars, on 
account of his health, and smoked a long 
pipe instead; and in 1881 he told me that | 
he had given up smoking altogether, as it | 
no longer agreed with him. 

Fora good many years—in fact, since his 
residence in St. Petersburg—the Prince's | 
health has not been particularly good, | 
though his appearance does not general- | 
ly betray the fact. He suffers frequently | 
from severe and often painful attacks of 
erysipelas and neuralgia. That he should 
suffer from nervousness is not at all to be 


e 


| wondered at. 


| choleric temperament. 
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For nearly a quarter of a 


| century the most momentous questions in 


the political history of Germany, with its 
problems and enigmas, its entanglements, 
excitements, and dangers, have been work 
ed out in his busy brain, and have all been 
taken anxiously to heart. In the course 
of a conversation at table in April, 1878, 
he called himself ‘tan old man,” where- 
upon the Princess remonstrating with him 
said, ** But you are only just sixty-three.” 
‘* Yes,” he replied, ** but I have lived fast, 
and cash in hand.” Then turning to me 
he added, ‘* By ‘cash in hand’ I mean that 
I have always done what IL had to do with 
my whole heart, and I have paid with 


| my health and strength for what I have 
| attained.” 
| nervousness, which takes the form of con 


His chief ailment, besides this 


tinual sleeplessness, is a disordered stom 
ach; and he is troubled occasionally with 
swelling of the veins of the legs. Worry 
has a particularly prejudicial effect on his 


| health, and the parliamentary factions on 


the one hand, and the members of certain 


}court circles on the other, take good care 
| that there shall be no laek of this. 
| was particularly the case during his strug- 


This 


gle with the Ultramontanes, and } 
the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish war, 
when a well-known noble lady assumed 
the rdle of an angel of peace, and sought 
to smooth his path. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that the Prince's sight 
is not good for distant objects, but that he 
does not wear glasses when 


ve fore 


reading or 
writing; and that, like all nervous peo 
ple, he is fond of warm elothing and hot 
rooms. 

The Prince may be described as of a 
Anger with him 
assumes a voleanic aspect, and vents itself 


in violent outbursts. Jut the voleano dies 


|out as quickly as it flared up, and there 


is no thought of malice. Altogether Bis- 


marck possesses a most kindly disposition, 


| which displays itself in acts of compassion 
| and benevolence. 


He was alway s kind to 
One night at Bar-le-Due he eut 
a piece of bread for a hungry sentinel and 
brought it out to him himself. After the 
battle of Beaumont he gave some tired 
and straggling Bavarian soldiers drink 
from his own flask. He sent cigars to the 
wounded soldiers at Donchery, avd fre- 
quently visited the hospital at Versailles, 
and cheered and saw to the comfort of the 


sick. 


the poor. 


If he seems unable to give men 
credit for unselfish aims, we must remem- 


nig 
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|to a large powder-mill. Varzin and the 
| Sachsen wald, as well as Schénhause; 
| have the advantage of being close to 

railway, and their products can be broug) 
readily and cheaply to market. The » 


ber that this is the result of a long experi 
ence; and the fact that he is strongly in- 
clined to be suspicious and mistrustful 
may be explained on the same principle. 
Nowhere is there so much intrigue and 
falsehood, so much hypoerisy and mean 
ambition, as in the diplomatic world and 
the circles in which courtiers move. Cau- 


| idences on these three estates are neither 
particularly large nor in any way mac 
nificently got up, but they are comfortab!\ 
furnished, And Friedrichsruhe, which t 
| Prince has transformed from a lodein 
house for summer visitors from Hambur 
into a sort of little mansion-house, is, wit 
| its surrounding beech and fir trees and its 
\s Prime Minister of Prussia, Bismarck | winding stream, a really exquisite spo 
has no salary, but as Chancellor of the | The Sachsenwald, with the two estat 
German Empire he receives 54,000 marks | which are now united with it, is prob: 
(813,500) per annum. The remainder of | bly worth about three million marks 
his income is derived principally from | ($600,000), but the income derived f 
landed property, of which he possesses a | it does not much exceed 100,000 marks 
considerable quantity. Owing, however, (83000) per annum. 
to the very low prices of grain and timber, | The 
particularly of late years, his receipts from | 
this source are comparatively small. If 
Bismarck were simply a nobleman, or even 
a count, he might be considered wealthy, 
but for a prince we can only say that he is 
moderately well off. Down to 1867 his 
only landed property was Schonhausen in 
the Altmark, which contains about 2800 
acres of generally excellent land. In 1867 
he added to this the manor of Varzin in 
Hinter Pomerania, which he purchased 
with the grant of 400,000 thalers ($288,000) 
voted to him by the Landtag. This estate, 
to which he subsequently added the prop- 
erties of Chorow and Sedlitz, now covers 
an area of about 80,000 acres. It consists 
for the most part, however, of poor land, 
some of if being scarcely fit even to grow 
firs. After the events of 1870, the Emper- 
or, in his capacity as Sovereign Duke of | and the stream which flows through it has 
Lauenburg, presented the Chancellor with | been banked and cleared, and it is now in 
the Sachsenwald, lying in the Schwarzen- | contemplation to cut down the oak wood 
beck district not far from Hamburg, and | on the right bank of this stream, and to 
stretching down to the Elbe. It had pre- | plant trees which will be less prejudi 
viously been crown land, and comprises | cially affected by the dampness of the 
an area of about 20,000 acres, covered for | soil. 
the most part with magnificent beech for- | 
| 


tion is here the most necessary virtue, and | 
even those who cecupy the loftiest stations 
would do well to remember the golden 
rule: ** Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” 


yn 


Chancellor understands farming 
and forest culture, and has achieved con 
siderable success in the management o/ 
his estate. At Schénhausen he has plant 
ed 500 acres, partly with oak, and they ar 
| turning out well. At Varzin he has been 
occupied in replanting a large tract o! 
land which was formerly a beeeh wood 


and which his predecessor, from a mis 
taken idea as to the quality of the soi 

had cleared for cultivation. And he has 
had fir-trees planted on other parts of the 
estate which previously were waste, « 
grew only sand-grass and heather. The 
six estates which form his little kingdom 
in the Pomeranian hill country, and which 
consist for the smaller part of arable and 
pasture land, have been rendered more 
productive by judicious management. A 
park has been laid out at Friedrichsruhe, 


These alterations and plans for improve 
|ment are all illustrations of the maxim 
that ‘‘when Nature will not, then she 
must’—a maxim which, by-the-way, the 
Chancellor has many a time put into prac 
tice in other spheres, when, as for exam 


ests. The Prince has recently added to 
this estate, on which there was neither 
arable land nor a residence of any sort, 
the small properties of Schonau and Silt. 
These adjoin the western boundary of | 
Sachsenwald, and were, by-the-way, by no | ple, in the working out of his schemes of 
means an advantageous purchase. Some | economic reform, his path has been cross 
of the timber of the woods at Varzin is ed either by persons or by things. And 
sold to three local paper factories which | Nature, coerced by clever management 
are worked by the river Wipper, and that | and resolute perseverance, submits and al 
of the Schwarzenbeck forests is disposed of | lows herself to be improved. 
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SUMMER RESORTS ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 


» BLANC, MURRAY BAY 


\ THOEVER has made the delightful 

summer journey from Quebec to the 
Saguenay can easily remember the zigzag 
course of the steamer as it cut back and 
forth across the St. Lawrence. 


Quebee and other cities to the Lower Ca 
nadian watering-places. 
Perhaps the tourist wondered, as he felt 


the cool breezes play around him, and re 
This course 


ealled the perchance refreshing night he 
was taken to accommodate the host of peo 


had just spent in Quebec 
ple who during the hot season flock from 
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why Canadians 
wanted to go to summer resorts.  Possi 


ae 
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bly he turned to a chance acquaintance, | mate acquaintance might have altered, 
throwing upon him the responsibility of | gathering experiences, agreeable and 


solving the problem, and received a reply 
similar to the one [ received years ago 
to the same question : “Oh, whenever it 
grows too warm for a polar bear to feel | guide-books have described as the Ny 
chilly in Quebee, the people go down be- | ports and Long Branches of Canada. 
low.” The solution is terse and witty, | Our first stop is made at Baie St. Pa 

about sixty miles below Quebec. TI 
magical stamp “fashionable” is not 

unconditionally impressed upon the plac 


reverse, Which may interest those wh 
curiosity has been, as mine was, ex: 


by a passing glimpse of places which tly 


but hardly gives a correct idea of the Ca 
nadian climate. Often in July and Au 
gust, even over refreshing Quebec, the sun 
pours down with a fervor which makes | but I feel so sure that it soon will be tha 
the brow of the cliff upon which the old | I include it among its better-establish« 
city is built fairly perspire, while at Mont- | neighbors. It would be hard to find 
real the mercury boils in its thermometers; | lovelier spot in which to spend a quiet 
and not only does it often boil at Ottawa, | summer. Through modern improvement 
but the summer resident (especially of the | the landing at Baie St. Paul has becom: 
aristocratic quarter known as Sandy Hill) | very every-day affair, but five years a 
is fanned occasionally by sultry winds | it was an episode in the summer holiday 
laden with an invisible sand which makes The bay offers fine bathing privileges 
and the water is quite salty, while the ai 
from the mountains brings health and 
strength to the dwellers at Baie St. Paul 

At Les Eboulemens, the next stopping 
place, an ebullient mass of landscape pr 
sents itself. The wharf leads to a narro\ 
opening between disordered rocks and 
tumbled-up earth. Through it a fey 
quiet -looking pleasure-seekers pass, and 
are soon lost to sight. 


him gladly flee to more inviting quarters. 

As he watched party after party of evi 
dently fashionable people disembark at the 
leading watering-places, he was impressed 
with the odd fact that one who merely 
passes up and down the thoroughfare of 
the St. Lawrence sees absolutely nothing of 
most of these favorite resorts. The stran- 
ger only sees his fellow-traveller, with the 
air of aman who is doing the correct and 
respectable thing, step ashore with his 
wife, children, and nurses, and stowing his 
party into comfortless- looking vehicles, 


Five hours after leaving Quebee symp 
toms of an important landing begin to be 
visible amongst the majority of Canadians 
disappear over a steep and winding road. | on board. These symptoms—such as thi 
No outward token of the gayeties toward | collecting of families, shawls, and hand 
kerchiefs to facilitate landing, the arous 
ing to consciousness of the gentleman who 
has slept peacefully within the eabin as 
his chosen mode of enjoying scenery, and 
the closing of the breviary which his 
priestly neighbor has read indefatigably 

the tourist watches with the serenity of 
the man who knows his baggage is check 
ed for the round trip, and he moves his 
chair to the land side of the deek, and 
calmly takes in the grandeur of the hills 


which he is hastening is given, unless it 
might bea trim yacht, with quivering pen- 
non at its mast, riding lightly at anchor in 
the harbor. No magnificent hotels crown 
the commanding heights, no dashing equi- 
pages loiter at the landings. 

All this the tourist must have noted as 
the steamer rounded back into the ecur- 
rent, and, with a superabundance of leisure 
on hand, he thought it over, and about 
concluded that the Canadian had made a 
mistake to get off where he did. If he) which rise almost sheer from the water at 
happened to be accustomed to the eleganee, | the wharf of Murray Bay. 
richness, and comfort of the ultra-fashion- | During several years’ residence in Cana 
able watering-places of the United States, | da we had heard so much of the delights 
he would have been fully convineed of this | of life at this the best known of the Que 
had he landed with him, and learned the | bee watering-places that as we landed 
simplicity of life in one of the strongholds | there we realized over again almost. thy 
of Canadian fashion. bright anticipations of our first ball. 

As we dashed off over the stony and 
dusty road toward the hotel, two miles 


Recently [ spent some time along the 
shore of the lower St. Lawrence, drifting 
in and out of the best known of its sum- | away, we confessed to ourselves that in 
mer resorts along with the tide of fashion, | scenery nothing different could be desired 
receiving impressions which a more inti-| To the right the river and bay were al 


| 
i 
1 
i 
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ys in view, while on the left opened 
| closed through eireling hills vistas 
Nature 
ry where about us was so sublime that 
felt inclined for the moment to quar 


eafy shade and rocky silence. 


POINT A PIC, 


rel with the 
But a short 
Nature holds her own, for Murray Bay 
has none of the mad gayety of the fash 


gay world for its invasion. 
sojourn proved to us that 


ionable watering-place. 

No matter if there 
upon being systematically frivolous, Na 
ture takes them in hand and teaches them 
a perhaps unrealized lesson at every turn. 


go bent 


people 


Although a few, strongly tenacious of 


purpose, try to work themselves into a 


THE ST. LAWRENCE 


f mind which ealls for a frequent 


state 


change of raiment and attempt a whirl 


of gavyely, their failure—at least he 
looker-on—is most lamentable ily 


raineht, to bring 


these do essay, night at 


MURRAY BAY 


into the primitive ball-rooms of the ho 
tels something like the giddy dance; but 
either because most of the participants are 
already weary of limb from climbing hills 
or rowing about the bay, or because piano 
forte music, a dearth of voung gentlemen, 
anda not overabundance of coal-oil lamps 
do not combine readily to form an exhil 
arating atmosphere, the dance soon Jan 
the 
house, and by ten or thereabout the most 


cuishes. Silence settles down 


over 


= ore 
= 
= 
= == : 


searching grumbler can not find a reason 


why he should not turn upon his smal 
soft pillow and seek the pleasant Jand o 


Nod 
We found our hotel crowded to its ut 


most capacity —an indieation of a popular 


itv Which will ever remain a mystery te 


us. Among the guests there is a certain 
friendly cheeriness; they all seem to know 
each other, and they have the manner of 


people who have taken possession for thi 
summer, and are situated to their satisfac 
tion. There are no costly toilets display 


ed. The dressing is simple, and entirely 


appropriate to the place and its require 
ments, which are rather those of the coun 


try town grown into popular favor, and 
erowded with summer boarders,” than 
of even the small fashionable resorts of 


the Western States. 

Murray Bay impresses one as being man- 
aged on strictly economical principles. 
Prices are kept down by its habitual vis- 
itors, as neither the French nor English 
Canadians are, as a rule, given to lavish 
expenditure; consequently it is within the 
means of many who are obliged to count 
the cost of their pleasures, and through 


its lack of luxuries and conveniences it is | 


unlikely to attract foreign sojourners, and 
the place bids fair to remain the same. 


So strongly is the spirit of conservatism | 


intrenched here that the same families 
come vear after year from Quebec, Mont- 


real, and even Toronto, to occupy the | 


same rooms or cottages. 
I doubt if for them this orange is ever 
sucked quite dry, unless it be by the weary 


chaperon, who has gone conscientiously | 


through her fifty vears of Murray Bay. 
As a girl, this faithful friend has waded 
through its cold brine, and has fished for 
smelts from off its piers; as a young wo- 
man, she has gone driving in a caléche, or 
more likely driven it herself; has danced, 
flirted, and spent her honey-moon there; 
has brought her rapidly increasing babies 
to dig in the sand; and finally sits upon 
one of the breezy galleries and keeps a 
matronly eve upon her young lady daugh 
ters. But even the pangs whieh usually 
attend the chaperon are mitigated in her 
case, for she knows all the frequenters of 
the place, and has little to fear. 

In 1776 there was a prison built here, 
by order of General Wolfe, and quite a 
number of American war prisoners were 
contined in it. A hundred vears ago one | 
could have traced the foot-prints of Mars 
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all the way up to Quebec; but to-day thi 
are quite effaced. The conquered Frey: 
f have taken the conquering English 
their hearts and homes with such a reac 
ness that the scales have turned, the « 
element has completely absorbed the ne 
» and both races have become one. |} 
summer village, made up of hotels a 
cottages, which accommodates a floati 
population of about two thousand, lic 
three miles west of the permanent Frenc 
village. It has its own little chureh, j 
which the Seoteh and English congress 
tions worship, having alternate services 
Of course all the Catholie visitors find 
their way to their own church at the 
French village. Just here IT must men 
tion one thing which always impresses tli 
| American in Canada, and that is the full 
|attendance at all the churches, and the 
large proportion of men amongst. the 
worshippers. I do not intend to follow 
up this observation with any moraliz 
ing, or deduce anything from it, though 
the moment seems so fitting, for I do not 
find Canadian men holding any loftier 
views or practicing any more virtues than 
their cousins across the line. 

The drive between the two villages is a 
delightful one. It skirts around the bay, 
| past Pointe & Gaze, the old Manor-house, 
over the Murray River, and under the 
shadow of the grand bluff known as Cap 
i VAigle. I think the greatest charms 
|of Murray Bay are its picturesque walks 
}and drives. The roads in many places are 
| steep and rocky, but horses and vehicles 
| are strong and well adapted to the region, 
the favorite conveyance being the odd 
| looking caléche, emigrated from Quebee 

It is built to hold two persons and its 
| driver, but it has been seen to hold eight 
or nine tipsy sailors as it jolted and 
bounced up the streets of Quebec. It can 
be hired on most reasonable terms, which 
vary, however, with your turn for bar 
ealning. 


The American always notes with sur 
prise the great proportion of their lives 
which the Canadians pass in the open air, 
in winteras wellasinsummer. They are, 
asa rule, good walkers, and fond of out 
door pleasures and exercises of all kinds 
At Murray Bay, as well as elsewhere, this 
fondness shows itself, and they make the 
most of the wild and romantic region in 
which they are living. After breakfast 
they wander off in parties up the hills, or 
to some lovely spot on the bay. 
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Frazer Falls and the Chute are within 


walking distance, being eaeh about. five 
miles from the hotels, while the wonder 


{ 


popular place for pienies. Those who care 
to try their hand at trout-fishing have ev 
ery opportunity in Grand Lae, Petit Lac, 
and Lae Gravel. Sport is to be found, too, 
amongst the mountain recesses and peaks, 
for in July the bear wanders about in his 
search for blueberries, a fruit for which he 
has a highly developed taste. The caribou 
makes his appearance in the vicinity as 
early as September. 

In becoming acquainted with Murray 
Bay the stranger will have his curiosity 
aroused by the many regularly shaped 
mounds which he comes upon at a certain 
elevation above the water. They are real- 
lv remains of land-slips, and are composed 
of stratified sand and clay, belonging to 


the geological formations known as Leda | 


clay and Saxicava sand. They have been 
rounded off to their present shape by the 
action of the weather and the receding 
waters. The whole region is one of deep 
interest to the geologist or mineralogist, 
as the Laurentian system contains for 
them inexhaustible riches. 

There are always a few Americans to 
be found summering here, generally of a 
class seeking rest and quiet rather than 
gayety. They certainly do not come for 
the bathing, as the mere mention of it sets 
them shivering. Even amongst the Ca- 
nadians, who ean stand such cold baths, I 
found that bathing was the exception rath- 
er than the rule, as most of them seemed 
to prefer to take their dips in-doors, 

The children get over the difficulty of 
coldness by one of the happy expedients 
of quick-witted childhood. They appro- 
priate the deep hollows in the great rocks 
along the beach, whieh the ebbing tide has 
left brimful of water, tempered to a plea- 
sant warmth by the sun. In these natu- 
ral bath-tubs they splash and frolie about 
to their hearts’ content. They patter over 
the rocks in their bare feet, dripping gar- 


Trou is four miles farther off, and is a 
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remarkable changes of temperature as \ 
pass into and out of the varying cum 
of water and air. One moment vou 

sit in the perfect enjoyment of a delici: 
breeze, which does not penetrate with 1 


slightest chill even your thin summer ; 
tire. Then, without a moment's warnit 
a long stroke brings vou into a bro 
band of icy air, which seems to swe 
direct from the north pole. You hast 
ly mufHe yourself, and a heavy wint 
shawl] will only half warm you. 

Cacouna, Murray Bay's fashional): 
neighbor and rival, is situated on thy 
| south bank of the St. Lawrence, about for 
tv miles further down the river. Abou 
it the country loses much of the rugged 
ness of the north shore, the hills being 
more softly rounded, and clothed with « 
| more generous and summery vegetation 
| While the opposite side delights one 
| with the grandeur of its heights and soli 
tudes, it impresses one at the same tin 
with a sense of desolation utterly opposed 
to all homeliness, and you constantly 
wonder what could have induced settle: 
ments to grow, especially since they are 
so entirely dependent upon farming in 
dustry. But here the farms and the bet 
ter class of houses, the meadows and way 
ing grain fields, make you feel that sum 
mer has not entirely thrown away its 
time in consenting to visit the land. 

This change and much else you have 
time to note as you drive from the wharf 
at Riviére du Loup to Cacouna, a distance 
of five miles. 

The Saguenay steamers-touch at Riviére 
du Loup between five and six in the after 
noon, and for the drive to Cacouna there 
could be no more happily chosen hour 
The scene on the wharf—which, on ac 
count of the tide and level beach, is built 
fully three-quarters of a mile out into 
the stream —as you steam up to it is a 
very lively one. The pier is a rendezvous 
for the sojourners of the several resorts 
which cluster about within easy driving 
or walking distance. Amongst the pub 


ments, and high-peaked straw hats, rosy 
and happy, and are delightfully quaint 
little pictures, 


Almost any afternoon, as you drift 
about the bay, vou are treated to a most 
bewildering series of mirages, which take 
all kinds of liberties with the many hills | 
in view. Another experience which you | 
will have whilst rowing is no illusion at 
all, but undoubted reality, and that is the | 


lie conveyances one sees a fair sprinkling 
of private carriages, wagons, and phae 
tons, a few horsemen, and a great many 
pedestrians out for a walk of four or five 
miles, to get up an appetite for tea, and see 


| the latest arrivals from Quebec. 


While the boat remains, all is—I was 


/about to say confusion, but that implies 
| too much the idea of hurry, and one very 
seldom feels hurried in Canada. The 
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seene rather im- 
one as a 
wave of pleasant 
excitement flowing 
in upon this sum- 
mer life. Warm 
greetings are exchanged with the 
new arrivals, or, from wharf to 
deck, with those going still fur- 
ther down, and there is a good 
deal of gay banter indulged in 
between the residents of rival re- 
sorts. When the freight is all 
landed, and the steamer resumes 
its journey, and final adieux are 
waved, people and vehicles file 
off the long wharf, and turn to 
their various homes. 


presses 


P03 


The drive to Cacouna is a charming one, espe 


cially at the hour when the sun is getting ready 
to sink behind the mountains. Inland, the view 
extends over the peaceful and softly broken valley 
of the Loup River, with pleasant looking hamlets 
scattered through it, for the elevation upon which 
you are driving commands a wide range Your 
road lies “the and 
sometimes past farms whose great 
barns would give a Western man 
an exaggerated idea of the lar 
vests Which find their way into 


sometimes through bush.” 


A CALECHE PARTY 


|| 
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them. 


But a more intimate acquaintance 
with the country develops the fact that it | 
is not the genial climate which fills them, | 
but just the reverse. 


The farmer here has | 
to provide warm shelter for all his stock 

during the winter. Sheds and slightly 

constructed out-buildings do not enter 
into his calculations; everything must be 
Northern weather proof, and so the barns 
are made to do duty for stables as well. 
Another noticeable feature in the land- 
scape, and one which adds greatly to its 
pieturesqueness, Is the windmill with 
whieh each farm is provided, and which 
is made to do much of the heavy work. 
Then there are the old-fashioned out- 
ovens, either belonging to each house or 
built in common by several families, 
where, winter and summer, the baking is 
done. And, by-the-way, the baking for 
French-Canadian family is not an 
item to be overlooked; for not only are 
there usually a goodly number of mouths 
to fill, but it takes a good deal of bread to 
fill each, as in none of their tastes do the 
people show their extraction more strong- 
ly than in being bread-eaters. 


a 


All of these things we had plenty of 
time to 
horse was one of those peculiarly con- 
structed beasts whose mode of locomotion 
seemed to be up and down rather than on 
ward, and which, in bringing our journey 


observe and diseuss, since our 


FARM BUILDINGS, CACOUNA. 


to a close, brought us also into a quandary 
as to how the feat had been accomplished 
But we did not at all mind the slowness 
of our progress after the clouds in the 
west began to take on the tints of sunset 
They lit up the thirty miles of gréen wa 
ter which stretched between us and the 
other side, forming a bed on which, like 
cameos, rested the softly modelled islands 
in the distance; while nearer, the lonely 
and desolate Pilgrim Isles, a Solemn pro 
cession turning Gulfward, assumed almost 
the appearance of merry masqueraders in 
the bewildering, enchanting light. 

We found the principal hotel of the 
place finely situated upon the brow of a 
cliff from which a magnificent view is 
obtained. The beach below it is wide and 
sandy, and the water being decidedly 
warmer than at Murray Bay, bathing is 
here much more indulged in. The beach 
is reached by pleasant, shady paths, which 
sidle down the cliff, with acceptable rest 
ing-places here and there, for the descent 
is steep. The first night we spent in Ca 
couna we were treated to the most brill 
iant auroral display, this point being far 
enough north for us to enjoy the phenom 
enon in all its splendor. The atmosphere 
here is of a crystal clearness, through 
which every ray of light, either by night 
or day, performs its fullest mission. 

What the people do with themselves in 
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‘ouna it is hard for the uninitiated to 
The hotel was full, and yet the 
were empty. 


scover. 
rlors Upon airy upper 
leries and in’ pleasant of the 
you 
ona cluster of la 


nooks 
come 

ssitting,embroid 
vinhand, chatting 
morning away. 
i the bowling-alley 
nd billiard - room 
he young 
to 


ladies 
found, 
Out on the lawn the 
children and their 
nurses were in force. 
But what had be- 
come of the young 


vere be 


ladies who have got 
beyond billiards and 
bowling, and not vet 
reached the tranquil- 
lity of the embroid- 
ery frame, shall 
never know.  Nei- 
shall I know 
the young 
gentlemen 


ther 
where 
were, 
They could not be 
totally absent, how- 
ever, since from the 
conversation of the 
young ladies 
ered that there was 
no lack of society. 
| faney, though, that 
vay life centres itself 
ratheratthe cottages 
than im the hotels. 
Of late vears Old 
Orehard Beach and 
other American wa 
tering - places have 
proved very attract- 
ive to the young 
Canadians who ean 
treat themselves to 
the luxury of spending their holidays at a 
fashionable hotel, and in consequence one 
is apt to find here only the sons of families 
occupying summer residences, or such in- 
tumate friends as are invited to stay with 
them. Buta few Canadian gentlemen of 
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Canadian, are perfect specimens 1 it 
line. A lady's simplest wish is a law they 
hold themselves ready to acknowledge and 


They scem never to have any of 


OUT-DOOR 


society proclivities can do valuable duty, | those aggravating previous engagements 
as they give themselves up to the good 
work with a readiness and zeal quite un- 
known in American life. 
applies to the ‘* ladies’ men” 
Canada. 


This especially 
of Lower 
They, particularly the French 


which so often cause the plans of the lady 


friends to ‘gang aglee,” and they carry 


out these plans with an enthusiasm whieh 
forbids any doubts of their pleasure in 


them. They are always gay and devoted 
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toall. Usually they do not marry young, 
but when the important moment comes in 
which to decide, like Sir Charles Grandi- 
son they dispose of themselves ‘‘as cir- 
cumstances render most proper, and bow 
gracefully upon the hand of the rejected 
lady and bid her adieu.” 

Speaking of marriages, it is astonishing 
how very few inappropriate marriages, 
viewing the matter in a purely worldly 
way, take place in Canada. Of course 
class distinetions are much more sharply 
defined than in the United States, and, as 
a rule, people marry within their own 
classes. Consequently fashionable socie- 
ty is not often shocked by having forced 
upon it an unacceptable person. 

As I was saying, the gay life at Cacou- 
na is rather in the summer homes than in 
the hotels. There is much visiting be- 
tween this and the neighboring towns, 
such as Riviere du Loup, Notre Dame du 
Portage, Riviere Ouelle, and Kamouras 
ka, and mueh dancing at the cottages. 
Then there are pienies and boating, and 
driving or riding parties. So that while 
the quiet or the invalid may find Cacouna 
delightfully tranquil, the butterfly of fash- 
ion will also find it delightfully gay 


‘ 


Of course the sojourner of a few days 
will feel it incumbent upon him to see as 
much of the neighborhood as possible. 
and in strolling about he will come upon 
various Indian encampments, whose oc 
cupants veneer their civilization as much 
as possible with Indian laziness and un- 
picturesque dirt. These aborigines live 
in the ugliest of bark wigwams, by the 
doors of which the squaws, when not 
weaving baskets, seem to be either en 
gaged in preparing an untempting mess 
in a kettle over a smoky fire, or presid 
ing over a chronic washing, which, how 
ever, in no wise affects the cleanliness of 
the family apparel. Amongst the men 
there appears to be a superfluity of chief 
tains, who are largely given up to sup 
porting a heavy variety of dignity, and 
slowly fashioning small canoes, ete.. 
which are sold to their visitors, whom 
they treat with a snubbing supercilious 
ness. The rising generation, both male 
and female, gather about strangers with 
a manner which has the effeet of cordial- 
ity until it becomes known that their sole 
object is to solicit pennies, which they 
propose to earn by shooting them from 
any given spot in the dust. 
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adoussac, just at the mouth of the 
ienay, has within the last few years 
ie a sudden bound into popular favor. 
past season there was an exceptional- 
ray one. The place has very fair ho 
wcommodation, and a goodly number 
cottages. It has become the chosen re 
tof some of the most fashionable French 
nilies of Quebec, as well as of the quiet 
people who took possession of the place 
teen or twenty years ago; and a very 
tertaining, lively society has formed it- 

f in this quaint little nest of a valley 
unongst the Laurentians. 

My first glimpse of Tadoussac, gained 
from the deck of a rain-washed steamer, 
was a dismal introduction. It looked 
ike a dreary place to come to, and I 
thought with pity as well as admiration 
of those grand old mariners, Jacques 
Cartier and his followers, who, nearly 
three hundred and fifty years ago, moored 
their barks within the bay. I wondered 
whether their mental vision turned back 
to the warm, gay land they had left as 
the cold gray of the landscape broke upon 
their sight. Whether it did or not, they 
pressed on, and at this place first landed, 
in 1535, upon Canadian soil, planted the 


cross here, and christened the country 
New France. 

But though Tadoussae gave us a chilly 
welcome, Lsoon found that when the skies 
chose to do their part, the place, under a 
flood of sunshine, could brighten and look 
becuiline enough, and the broad river 


the 


could dimple and sparkle with all 
grace of a meadow brook. 

Jacques Cartier discovered Tadoussac 
for France, and Lord Dutferin discovered 
it to fashion. Early during his admin 
istration as Governor-General Can 
ada the Earl of Dufferin built a summer 
residence here. From that time the place 
has steadily advanced as a summer resort. 
Its climate is most healthful; and its wild 
and magnificent scenery, and the good 
fishing to be had in the vicinity, make it 
most attractive to a variety of people, es 
pecially as Canadians are very fond of 
out-door life. 

One of the pleasures of which the so 
journer at will likely avail 
himself is that afforded by numerous sail 
ing excursions, lasting sometimes several 
days, up the Saguenay, and perhaps even 
up the Sainte Marguerite River, the no 
ble banks of which equal in magnificent 


of 


Tadoussae 


INDIAN BOYS SHOOTING AT PENNIES. 


f 
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grandeur those of the Saguenay itself, into 
which it empties its waters. 


This charm- 
ing trip is denied the usual tourist, as no 
steamers are run on the Sainte Marguerite. 
The tiny sail-boats in which these excur- 
sions are made must, of course, be well man- 
aged, for although the Saguenay has a 
generally good reputation, it is not a plea- 
sant thing to be eaught on its dark waters 
in a dense fog, as there are often stretches 
of many miles in length where it 1s impos- 
sible either to anchor or land. 

The new element at Tadoussac has set- 
tled itself about the crescent-shaped bay, 
which extends far inland, and offers most 


excellent bathing. The great white hotel, 
with all its modern merry-making, throws 
its shadow over the little two-Jjhundred 
year-old chapel of the Jesuits, which stands 
at the foot of its lawn, still preserved in 
all the simplicity of its time. 

This chureh was one of the first built in 
the country, and now in its old age 1 
sumes the glory of its youth. Then it 
had the pride of the pioneer, and now the 
prestige of the veteran. Standing within 
its entrance, under the quaint gallery 
which you can almost touch with your 
uplifted hand, what a long line of ghosts 
steal in and out as you look back through 
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years of its existence! They form a 


‘ley procession — travellers, Indians, 
itants, sailors, hunters, and trappers 
past, and bring their woes, as various 

themselves, to its altar and confession 
Now and then the ghostly line swerves 
‘asthe patter of high-heeled boots an 
inces the bevy of tourists, which fills for 
joment the tiny place with a confusion 
neatly fitting fashionable garments, a 
sh of diamonds on hands clasping guides 

d note-books, tightly furled veils, and 
juick, authoritative Then the 
bevy flits away to look at the old build 
ings of the Hudson Bay Company near 
by, or the battery of antiquated four 
pounders on the hotel lawn, and the 

«liosts have the place again to themselves. 

Tadoussac has so many natural advan- 

tages that it only needs to be properly di 

rected to become the foremost of Canadian 

watering-places. It starts upon its career 
for it Is comparatively a young rival to 
the resorts further up the river—with great 

And if, as seems the case, it 

has fallen into the hands of skillful man- 

agers, its success is only a question of a 

Its chances for attracting 

foreign elements to its summer life are 

cood; for although, like its neighboring 
towns, it hides shyly behind its hills, and 
so gives but a glimpse of itself to passing 


voices. 


promise. 


ew seasons. 
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boats, still, as all the Saguenay steamers 
make a halt of several hours at its wharf, 
the passengers have ample time to see 
enough of the place to make them want 
that 
most valuable charm, the power to haunt 
the that all who 
have onee walked its grassy paths often 
think of the old Northern vil 
lage. If they loved nature, they carried 
away with them a picture of clear waters, 
which 
dark 


to see more, Tadoussae possesses 


memory. am sure 


strange 


wreathed 
evergreens, flaming kalmias, 


over hang rocks 
with 


or dainty harebells, and hills swelling 


gray 


away into hills, growing more mysterious 
as their ranges grow lonelier and more re 
Or, if they love society, they will 
recall, when the next 
gay, care-free groups they have seen un 
der the trees about the pretty cottages, 
and the dashing promenades about 


mote. 


SeCasoh Comes, the 


tne 
hotels, the snatches of conversation, car 
ried on in French or English, which they 
have caught as picturesque un-American 
looking people strolled past them along 
tlhe rustic Tadoussae will 
haunt them with its quaintness and mys 
tery. They will want to go there again 
and test their first impressions; 


road - sides 


and, ro 
ing, they will be charmed once more with 
its difference from the other places they 
have known. 
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JUDITH 


SHAKESPEARE: 


HER LOVE AFFAIRS AND OTHER ADVENTURES. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
OF 
WILLIE,” said 
and her hand lay lightly on his 
shoulder, as they were walking through 
the meadows in the quiet of this warm 


A DAUGHTER ENGLAND. 


she 


colden evening—** what mean you to be 
when you grow up?” 

He thought 
then he rather timidly regarded her. 

“What would 
Cousin Judith 7” he said. 

* Why, then,” said she, ‘*methinks I 
would have vou be part student and part 


for a second or two, and 


you have me to be, 


soldier, were it possible, like the gallant 
Sir Philip Sidney, that Queen Elizabeth 
And 


yet you know, sweetheart, that we can nof 


said was the jewel of her reign. 
all of us be of such great estate. There 
be those who live at the court, and have 
wealth and lands, and expeditions given 
them to fit out, so that they gain fame; 
that is not the lot of every one, and I 
know not may 
though for brave men there is 
chance. But this [ know I would have 
you ready to do, whether vou be in high 
position or in low, and that is to fight for 


whether it be yours 


ever a 


Kneland, if needs be, and defend her, and 
cherish her. Why,” ‘what 
would you think, now, of one brought up 
by 


she said, 


a gentle mother, one that owes his 
birth and training to this good mother, 
and because there is something amiss in 
the house, and because everything is not 
to his mind, he ups and says he must go 
away her? Call you that 
the thought of a loyal son and one that is 
Teall it the thought of a pee 
Because, 


and forsake 
grateful 
vish, froward, fractious child. 
forsooth. this thing or the other is not to his 
worship's liking, or all the company not 
he would of 
the family having different opinions—as 
surely, in God's name, they have a right 
to have—why, he must 
the mother that bore him, and be off and 
away to other Sweetheart 
Willie, that shall never be your mind, | 
No, vou shall remain faith 


such as desire, or others 


needs forsake 


countries! 


charge vou. 
ful to your mother England, that is a dear 
mother and a good mother, and hath 
done well by her sons and daughters for 


many a hundred vears; and you sha 
proud of her, and ready to fight for 

ay, and to give your life for the lov 
her, if ever the need should be!” 

He was a small lad, but he was 
sitive and proud-spirited; and he Jo 
dearly this Cousin Judith who had 1 
this appeal to him; so that for a sec 
the blood seemed to forsake his face. 

‘Tam too young as yet to do any 
Cousin Judith,” said he, in rather a 
voice, for his) breath 
but—but when 


seemed to 
Lam become a mit 
know that there will that 
die than see any Spaniard « 
Frenchman seize the country.” 

* Bravely said, sweetheart, by my lift 
she exclaimed (and her approval was vi 
“That is the 
that women’s hearts love to hear of, [ean 
tell thee.” And she stooped kissed 
him in reward. ‘Hold to that fait 
se not ashamed of your loyalty to yo 
mother England! Ashamed? Heaven's 
merey! where is there such another cou 
try to be proud of 2. And where is ther 
another mother that hath bred sueh a rac 
of 2 Why, times without number 


be one 


sooner 


sweet to his ears). 


sb 


SOLS 


have I heard my father say that neithe 
Greece, nor Rome, nor Carthage, nor at 


of them, were such a race of men as thes 
in this small island, nor had done suc! 
great things, nor earned so great a fan 
in all parts of the world and beyond thi 
And mark you this, too: “tis the me: 
who are fiercest to fight with men that 
are the gentlest to women; they make no 
slaves of their women; they make com 
panions of them; and in honoring the. 
they honor themselves, as Treckon. Whi) 
now, could [ but remember what my fa 
ther hath written about England, ‘twould 
stir your heart, I know; that it would 
for you are one of the true stuff, Ul 
sworn; and you will grow up to do you 
duty by your gracious mother England 
not to run away from her in peevish dis 
content!” 

She cast about for some time, her mem 
ory, that she could not replenish by an 
book-reading, being a large and somewhat 
miscellaneous store-house. 

“Twas after this fashion,” said she, * 

I remember aright: 


seas, 


won Of hin seeplred iste 
tress. built by Nature for hersel) 


st 


rand the hand of t 
breed of mien, this ittle we Md. 
precious stone set in the silver sea, 
h serves it in the office of a wal 
s a moat defensive to a house, 
t the envy of less happier lands 
, 4 
Llessed plot, this earth, this vrealin 


this Eng 


and ! 
ark you that, sweetheart ?—is't not a 
nd worth fighting for? Ay, and she 
th had sons that eould fight for her: 


the need 


she hath them yet, | dare be sworn, 
And 
hat you shall say, Cousin Willie, when 
aman and grown: 


were to arise, this is 


tid we 
rue, 


England to itse lf do rest but true! 


the three corners of the world in aris, 
shall shock them. 


These quotations were but for the in 
struction of this small cousin of hers, and 
yet her own face was proud. 

“Shall IT be a soldier, then, Cousin 
Judith 7” the boy said. am 
enough. I would what vou would 
wish me to be; and if [ went to the wars, 
you would never have need to be shamed 
of me.” 

‘That know I right well, sweetheart.” 
said she, and she patted him on the head. 
But “tis not every one’s duty to follow 
that calling. You must wait and judge 
for yourself. 
may bring you, this must vou ever remain, 
if you would have my love, sweetheart, 
and that [ hope you shall have always 
you must remain a good and loyal son to 
your mother England, one not easily dis- 
contented with smal] discomforts, and sent 
forth in a peevish: fit. 


be 


fairer country ? 
Look around 
try ?” 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE 


Nanaght shall make us | 


;as my footsteps. 
willing | 


What was it he 


would not believe if. it 


were she who told him, in that 


thrilled 
like musie to him, whether she spoke to 


strange 


voice of hers, that him. and was 


him in this proud, admonitory way, or 
Was In a teasing mood, or was gentle and 
Yes, this War 


wickshire landscape was fair 
} 


affectionate toward him ? 
enough, un 
der the calm sunset sky; but he knew not 
What made it all so mystieal and wonder 
ful, and miade the far eolden clouds seem 
us the very gateways to heaven 

Or is there one with a prouder story 
“Or land of oreater 
Whi, look at me, now. Here 
am T,a woman, easily frightened, helpless 
if there were danger, not able to fight any 
Why, you yourself, Cousin Willie, 
if vou were to draw a dagger on me, | de 
clare to thee T would run and shriek and 
hide. 
all the might and majesty of England 
ean not harm me; 
Stay. 
put a hand on me. 


she continued. a 


freedom 7 


one, 


Well, look at me as I stand here 


I am free to fo or to 
None durst 
My mind is as free 


W hat needs one more ? 


Tmay go this way or 


that as [ choose; and no one mav com 


| mand me to believe this, that, or the other 


| good thanks 


But whatever chances life | 


| What more ? 


} vou it had not to be fought for 7 


And this seeurityv—think 
think 
if not worth the fightine for 
Or think vou we 


you was 
should forget to give 
that faeed the 
Spaniards, and drove them by sea and 
shore, and kept England to om 
Or think you we should forget 


to the men 


our 


selves 


|our good Queen Bess, that [ warrant me 


had as much spirit as they, and was as 


lamuch aman as any of them 7” 


Where is there a} 
Marry, I know of none. | 
ist not a fair enough coun- | 


And fair indeed on this quiet evening | 


was that wide stretch of Warwickshire, 
with its hedges and green meadows, and 
low-lying wooded hills bathed in the warm 
sunset light. But it was the presence of 
Judith that made it all magical and mys 
tical to him. Whatever regarded 
with her clear-shining and wondrous eyes 
was beautiful enough for him —while her 
hand lay on his shoulder or touched his 
hair. He wasa willing pupil. He drank 
in those lessons in patriotism: what was 
it he would not do for his cousin Judith ¢ 


she 


| story of what happened at Deptford. 


She laughed. 
*Perchance you never heard, sweet 
heart, of the answer that she made to the 
Spanish ambassador 7” 

“No, Judith,” said he, but something 
in her manner told him that there had 
been no cowardice in that answer. 

Well,” she said, ** [ will tell thee the 
And 
now I bethink me, this you do, 
cousin Willie, when you are grown to be 
a man; and whether you be soldier or 
sailor, or merchant, or 


miust 


student, “tis most 
like that some day or other you will be in 
London; and then must you not fail to 
go straightway to Deptford to see the 
famous ship of Sir Francis Drake lying 
there. tell thee, ‘twas a goodly thought 


to place it there; that was like our brave 


Queen Bess: 


she would have the youth of 
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the country regard with honor the ship 
that had been all round the world, and 
chased the Spaniards from every sea. 
Nay, so bad is my memory that I can not 


‘twas the Judith—at least I have heard 


it lies, tosignal the glory of England and 
the routing of Spain.” 

“The Judith 2” said he, with wondering 
eyes. Did he name the ship after you, 


cousin 


tell thee happened ere I was born.” 

**No matter,” said he, stoutly ; ‘the first 
thing I will ask to see, if ever I get to 
London, is that very ship.” 

* Well, then, the story,” she continued, 
shaping the thing in her mina (for being 


dramatie form in her imagination, and 
also to lose literal accuracy of outline). 
* You must know the Spaniards were sore 
yexed because of the doings of Francis 


Drake in all parts of the world, for he had | 


plundered and harried tliem, and burned 
their ships and their towns, and made the 
very name of England a terror to them. 
‘Tis no marvel if they wished to get hold 
better than a pirate; and they would have 
the Queen—that is, our last Queen—de- 
liver him over to them that they might 
do with him what they willed. Marry, 


such a pass? Why, she goes down to 


they had dinner on board, as I have heard 
the story; and the Queen's Majesty asked 


ter Drake, and received from him certain 
jewels as a gift, and was right proud to 
wear them. Then says she aloud to them 
all: ‘My lords, is this the man the Span- 


Right well she knew he was the man; but 
that was her way, and she would call the 
attention of allofthem. ‘Your Majesty,’ 
they said, ‘’tis no other.’ Then she swore 
a great oath that the Queen of England 
knew how to make answer to such a de- 
mand. ‘Come hither, Master Drake,’ says 
she, in a terrible voice. ‘Kneel!’ Then 
he knelt on his knee before her. ‘My 
Vou. LXIX.—No. 410.—14 


lord,’ says she to one of the noblemen 


standing by, ‘your sword! And then, 
when she had the sword in her hand, she 


; Says, in a loud voice, ‘My lords, this is 
yecall the name of the vessel—perchance | 


the man that Spain would have us give 


| up to her; and this is the answer of Eng- 
that he had one of that name; but there | 


land: Arise, Sir Francis!"—and with that 
she taps him on the shoulder—which is 


| the way of making a knight, Cousin Willie; 


and I pray you may be brave and valiant, 
and come to the same dignity, so that all 


| of us here in Stratford shall say, * There, 
* Bless the lad! All that Iam going to | 


now, is one that knew how to serve faith 


| fully his fair mother England! But that 


was hot all, you must know, that happened 
with regard to Sir Francis Drake. For 


| the Spanish ambassador was wroth with 


the Queen; ay, and went the length even 


| of speaking with threats. ‘Twill come 
entirely destitute of book-learning, his- | 
torical incidents were apt to assume a 


to the cannon,’ says he. ‘What? says 
she, turning upon him. ‘ Your Majesty,’ 
says he, ‘I fear me this matter will come 


| to the cannon.’ And guess you her an- 


swer ?—nay, they say she spoke quite calm- 
ly, and regarded him from head to foot, 
and that if there were anger in her heart 


| there was none in her voice,‘ Little man, 
| little man,’ says she, ‘if I hear any more 


such words from thee, by God I will clap 


| thee straight into a dungeon!” 
of him; and they declared him to be no | 


Judith laughed, ina proud kind of way. 
“That was the answer that England 


| gave,” said she, ‘‘and that she is like to 
| give again, if the Don or any other of 
| them would seek to lord it over her.” 

‘twas a bold demand to make of England! | 
And the Queen, how does she take it, | 
think you ?—how is she moved to act in | 


Three-fourths of these details were of 
her own invention, or rather—for it is 
scarcely fair to say that—they had un- 


| consciously grown up in her mind from 
Deptford, to this very ship that I told thee | 
of —she and all her nobles and ladies, | 
for they would see the famous ship. Then | 


the small seed of the true story. But little 
Willie Hart had no distrust of any legend 
that his cousin Judith might relate to him. 


Whatever Judith said was true, and also 
; luminous in a strange kind of fashion: 
many particulars of his voyages from Mas- | 


something beautiful and full of color, to 
be thought over and pondered over. And 


| now as they walked along toward the vil- 
| lage, idly and lazily enough—for she had 

no other errand than to fetch back the 
iards would have me give over to them ? | 


manuscript that would be lying at the 


| cottage—his eyes were wistful. His fan- 
cies were far away. What was it, then, 
| that he was to do for England—that Ju- 
| dith should approve in the after-years / 
| And for how long should he be away—in 


the Spanish Main, perchance, of which he 
had heard many stories, or fighting in the 
lowlands of Holland, or whatever he was 


| called to do—and what was there at the 
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end? Well, the end that he foresaw | But what then? I tell thee, sweetheart. 


and desired-——the reward of all his toil 


he should be sitting once again in a pew 
in Stratford church, on a quiet Sunday 
morning, with Judith beside him as of old, 
they listening to the singing together. He 
did not think of his being grown up, or 
that she would be other than she was now. 
His mind could form no other or fairer 
consummation than that—that would be 
for him the final good—to come back to 
Stratford town to find Judith as she had 
ever been to him, gentle, and kind, and 
soft-handed, and ready with a smile from 
her beautiful and lustrous eyes. 

‘Yes, sweetheart Willie,” said she, as 
they were nearing the cottages, ‘look at 
the quiet that reigns all around, and no 
priests of the Inquisition to come dragging 
my poor old grandmother from her knit- 
ting. What has she to do but look after 
the garden, and scold the maid, and fetch 
milk for the cat? And all this peace of 
the land that we enjoy we may have to 
fight for again; and then, if the King’s 
Majesty calls either for men or for money, 
you shall have no word but obedience. 
Heard you never of the Seoteh knight, 
Sir Patrick Spens ?—that the Scotch King 
would send away to Norroway at an evil 
time of the year? Did he grumble? Did 
he say his men were ill content to start 
at such a time? Nay, as I have heard, 
when he read the King’s letter the tears 


| any maiden that would be worth the win- 
was nothing more nor less than this: that | 


welled in his eyes; but [ll be sworn that | 


was for the companions he was taking 
with him to face the cruel sea. 


‘The King’s daughter from Norroway, 
Tis we must fetch her home,’ 


he says; and then they up with their sails, 
and set out from the land that they never 
were to see more. What of that? They 
were brave men; they did what was de- 
manded of them; though the black seas 
of the north were too strong for them in 
the end. “Twas asad tale, in good sooth: 
‘O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 
Wi’? the fans into their hand, 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand! 
‘And lang, lang may the maidens sit, 
Wi’ their gold combs in their hair, 
All waiting for their ain dear loves, 
For them theyll see nae mair. 


‘Half owre, half owre to Aberdour, 
‘Tis fifty fathoms deep, 

And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet.’ 


ning would a hundred times liefer waj] 
for a lover that had died bravely than 
welcome him back safe and sound as a 
coward. You shall be no coward, I war- 
rant me, when you are grown up to be a 
man; and above all, as I say, shall you 
be gentle and forgiving with your mother 
England, even if your own condition be 
not all you wish; and none the less for 
that shall you be willing to fight for her 
should she be in trouble. Nay, Vl] an- 
swer for thee, lad: I know thee well.” 
‘But, Judith,” said he, who are they 
you speak of, that are discontented, and 
would go away and leave the country ¢” 
Well, it is probable she might ha 


i Ve 


found some enibarrassment in answering 
this question (if she had been pressed to 
hame names) but that what she now be- 
held deprived her of the power of answer- 
ing altogether. She had come over from 
the town with no other thought than to 
pay a brief visit to her grandmother, and 
fetch back the portion of the play, and 
she had not the slightest expectation of 
encountering Master Leofric Hope. But 
there unmistakably he was, though he did 
not see her, for he was standing at thie 
gate of her grandmother's cottage, and 
talking to the old dame, who was on the 
other side. There was no pretense of 
concealment. Here he was in the public 
path, idly chatting, his hand resting on 
the gate. And as Judith had her cousin 
Willie with her, her first thought was to 
hurry away in any direction in order to 
escape an interview; but directly she saw 
that this was impossible, for her grand 
mother had descried her, if Leofrie Hope 
had not. The consequence was that, as 
she went forward to the unavoidable meet- 
ing, she was not only surprised and a 
trifle confused and anxious, but also some- 
what and vaguely resentful; for she had 
been intending, before seeing him again, 
to frame in her mind certain tests which 
might remove or confirm one or two sus- 
picions that had caused her disquietude. 
And now—and unfairly, as she thought 
—she found herself compelled to meet him 
without any such legitimate safeguard of 
preparation. She had no time to reflect 
that it was none of his fault. Whiy had 
not he left the play earlier? she asked her 
self. Why had not he departed at once / 
Why. with all his professions of secrecy, 
should he be standing in the open high- 
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way, carelessly talking? And what was 
she to say to little Willie Hart that would 
prevent his carrying back the tale to the 
school and the town? When she went 
forward, it was with considerable relue- 
tanee; and she had a dim, hurt sense of 
having been imposed upon, or somehow or 
another injured. 


CHAPTER XX. 


VARYING MOODS. 


3uT the strange thing was that the mo- | 


ment he turned and saw her—and the mo- 


ment she met the quick look of friendliness | 


and frank admiration that came into his 
face and his eloquent dark eyes—all her 
misgivings, surmises, suspicions, and half- 
meditated safeguards instantly vanished. 
She herself could not have explained it; 
she only knew that, face to face with him, 
she had no longer any doubt as to his hon- 
esty; and consequently that vague sense of 
injury vanished also. She had been taken 
unawares, but she did not mind. Every- 
thing, indeed, connected with this young 
man was of a startling, unusual charae- 
ter; and she was becoming familiar with 
that, and less resentful at being surprised. 

‘Ah, fair Mistress Judith,” said he, 
‘vou come opportunely: IT would thank 
you from the heart for the gracious com- 
pany I have enjoyed this afternoon 
through your good-will; in truth, I was 
loath to part with such sweet friends, and 


perchance detained them longer than I | 


should.” 

searee understand you, sir,” 
she, somewhat bewildered. 

‘Not the visions that haunt a certain 
magic island ?” said he. 

Her face lit up. 

‘Well, sir 7” she asked, with a kind of 
pride; but at this point her grandmother 
interposed, and insisted—somewhat to Ju- 
dith’s surprise—that they should come in 
and sit down, if not in the house, at least in 
the garden. He seemed willing enough; 


said 


for without a word he opened the gate to | 
] 


let Judith pass; and then she told him 
who her cousin was; and in this manner 
they went up to the little arbor by the 
hedge. 

‘Well, good sir, and how liked vou the 
company ?” said she, cheerfully, when she 
had got within and sat down. 

Her grandmother had ostensibly taken 


| to her knitting; but she managed all the 
same to keep a sharp eye on the young 
man; for she was curious, and wanted to 
know something further of the parcel that 
he had left with her. It was not merely 
hospitality or a freak of courtesy that had 
caused her to give him this sudden invita 
|tion. Her granddaughter Judith was a 
| self-willed weneh and mischievous; 
would keep an eve on her too; she would 
| learn more of this commerce between her 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


she 


| and the young gentleman who had appar 
ently dropped, as it were, from the skies. 
i As for litthe Willie Hart, he remained 
outside, regarding the stranger with no 
great good-will; but perhaps more with 
wonder than with anger, for he marvelled 
to hear Judith talk familiarly with this 
| person, of whom he had never heard a 
| word, as though she had known him for 
| years. 
“Tis not for one such as I,” said Mas- 
| ter Leofric Hope, modestly—and with such 
a friendly regard toward Judith that she 
turned away her eyes and kept looking at 
| this and that in the garden—** to speak of 
| the beauties of the work; I can but tell 
you of the delight I have myself experi- 
enced. And yet how ean I even do that 
| How can I make you understand that 


| my gratitude either, sweet Mistress Judith 


or 


unless you know something of the soli 
| tude of the life Tam compelled to lead ¢ 

You would have yourself to live at Bass 

field Farm; and watch the monotony of 
| the days there; and be scarcely able to 

pass the time: then would you know the 
delight of being introduced to this fair re 
| gion that your father hath invented, and 
| being permitted to hear those creatures 
|of his imagination speak to each other. 
| Nay, but ‘tis beautiful! 
udge: but I 
own.” 

‘*You think so, sir?” said she, eagerly, 
and for an instant she withdrew her eyes 
\from the contemplation of the flowers. 
| But immediately she altered her tone to 

one of calm indifference. ‘*My father 
| hath many affairs toengage him, you must 
| understand, good sir; perchance, now, this 

play is not such as he would have written 
| had he leisure, and—and had he been com- 
/manded by the court, and the like. Per- 
| chance ‘tis too much of the human kind 
| for such purposes 7” 

| ‘‘Teatch not your meaning, sweet lady,” 
| said he. 
| ‘*T was thinking,” said she, calmly, ‘‘ of 
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the masques you told us of—at Theobald’s 


and elsewhere—that Master Benjamin Jon 


son has written, and that they all seem to 
prize so highly: perchance these were of 
a finer stuff than my father hath time to 
think of, being oceupied, as it were, with 
so many cares. “Tis a rude life, having 
regard to horses, and lands, and malt, and 


the rest: and—and the court ladies they 


would rather have the gods and goddesses | 


marching in procession, would they not 7 
My father’s writing is too much of the 
common kind, is it not, good sir ?—tis 


more for the “prentices, one might say, 
and such as these 2” 


He glanced at her. Ife was not sure 


of her. 


“The King, sweet lady,” said he, ‘is 


himself learned, and would have the court 
familiar with the ancient tongues; and 
for such pageants “tis no wonder they 
employ Master Jonson, that is a great 
scholar. But surely you place not such 
things—that are but as toys—by the side 
of your father’s plays, that all marvel at, 


and applaud, and that have driven away | 


all others from our stage ?” 

‘‘Say you so?’ she answered, with 
the same indifferent demeanor. ‘* Nay, | 
thought that Master Secoloker— was that 
his worship’s name ?—deemed them to be 
of the vulgar sort. But perchance he 
was one of the learned ones. The King, 
they say, is often minded to speak in the 


Latin. What means he by that, good sir, | 


think you? Hath he not yet had time to 
learn our English speech ?” 

‘Wench, what would you ?” her grand 
mother interposed, sharply. ** Nay, good 
sir, heed her not; her tongue be an unruly 
member, and maketh sport of her, as I 
think; but the wench meaneth no harm.” 

‘The King is proud of his learning, no 
doubt,” said he; and he would probably 
have rone on to deprecate any comparison 
between the court masques and her fa- 
ther’s plays but that she saw here her op- 
portunity, and interrupted him. 

**T know it,” she said, ‘‘for the letter 
that the King sent to my father is writ in 
the Latin.” 

‘* Nay, is it so?” said he. 


She atfeeted not to observe his surprise. 

“Twas all the same to my father,” she 
continued, calmly, *‘ whether the letter was 
in one tongue or the other. He hath one 
book now—how is it called ?—tis a mar- 
vellous heap of old stories—the Jests 

Not the Gesta Romanorum ?” he said. 
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same,as I think. Well, he hat} 
one copy that is in English, and of ouy 
own time, as Iam told; but he hath also 
another and a very ancient copy, that 
in the Latin tongue; and this it is—{ 
Latin one, good sir —that my father js 


fondest of; and many a piece of 


ment he will get out of it, when Julius 
Shawe is in the house of an evening.” 

‘But the Gesta are not jests, good Mj; 
tress Judith,” said he, looking somewhat 
puzzled. 

‘T know not; I but hear them lau 
ing,” said she, placidly. ‘‘ And as for t] 
book itself, all I know of it is the outsid 
but that is right strange and ancient. 
and beautiful withal: the back of it whit 
leather stamped with curious devices; and 
the sides of parchment printed in letter 
| of red and black; and the silver clasps of 

it with each a boar’s head. T have heard 
say that that is the crest of the Sceoteh 
knight that gave the volume to my father 
when they were all at Aberdeen; “twas 
when they made Laurence Fletcher a bin 
gess; and the knight said to my father, 
‘Good sir, the honor to your comrade is a 
general one, but I would have you take 
this book in particular, in the way of 
thanks and remembrance for your wit 
and pleasant company’ —that, or son 
thing like that, said he; and my father 
is right proud of the book, that is very 
ancient and precious; and often he will 
read out of it—though it be in the Latin 
tongue. Oh, assure you, sir,” she added, 
with a calm and proud air, ‘Us quite the 
same thing to him. If the King choose 
| to write to him in that tongue, well and 
good. Marry, now I think of it, I make 
no doubt that Julius Shawe would lend 
me the letter, did you care to see it.” 

He looked up quickly and eagerly. 

**Goes your goodness so far, sweet Mis- 
tress Judith? Would you do me such a 
favor and honor ?” 

‘*Nay, young sir,” the grandmother said, 
looking up from her knitting, ‘*tempt not 
the wench; she be too ready to do mad 
things out of her own mind. And you, 
grandchild, see you meddle not in your 
father’s affairs.” 

“Why, grandam,” Judith cried, ‘tis 
the common property of Stratford town. 


| 


Any one that goeth into Julius Shawe’s 
house may seeit. And why JuliusShawe’s 
friends only? Beshxew me, there are oth- 
ers who have as good a title to that letter 
—little as my father valueth it.” 


| 
|| 
| 
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“Nay, I will forego the favor,” said 
he at once, “though Lowe you none the 
jess thanks, dear lady, for the intention 
of vour kindness. In truth, [ know not 
how to make you sensible of what I al 
ready owe YOu; for, having made acquaint 

‘eo with those fair ereations, how ean 
me but long to hear of what further be 
rollthem? My prayer would rather go in 
shat direction if L might make so bold.” 

He regarded her now with a timid look. 
Well, she had not undertaken that he 
chould see the whole of the play, nor had 
<jye eyer hinted to him of any such possi 
bility; but it had been in her mind, and 
for the life of her she could not see any 
harm in this brief loan of it. Harm? 


Had not even this brief portion of it caused | 


him to think of her father’s creations as 
if they were of a far more marvellous na 
ture than the trumpery court performances 
that had engrossed his talk when first she 
met him ? 

“There might be some difficulty, good 
sir.” said she, ** but methinks I could obtain 
for you the further portions, if my good 
crandmother here would receive them and 


and them to you when occasion served.” | 


“What's that, wench her erandmo- 
ther said, instantly. 
‘OTis but a book, good grandam, that 


I would lend Master Hope to lighten the | 
dullness of his life at the farm withal: 


you can not have any objection, grand- 
mother ?” 
“Tis a new trade to find thee in, 


wench,” said her grandmother. I'd ‘a | 


thoueht thou wert more like to have se 
cret commerce in laces and silks.” 

“Tam no peddler, good madam,” said 
he, with a smile; “else could I find no 
pleasanter way of passing the time than 
in showing to you and your fair grand- 
daughter my store of braveries. Nay, this 
that I would beg of you is but to keep the 
book until L have the chance to eall for it; 
and that is a kindness you have already 
shown in taking charge of the little pack- 
age I left for Mistress Judith here.” 

“Well, well, well,” said the old dame, 
“if ‘tis anything belonging to her father, 
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| these few minutes to see if she eould de- 
tect anything in their manner that might 
awaken suspicion, There was nothing. 
No doubt the young gentleman regarded 
Judith with an undiszuised wish to be 
friendly with her, and say pretty things; 
but was that to be wondered at? “Twas 
not all the lads in Stratford that would be 
so modest in showing their admiration 
for a winsome lass. And this book-lend 
ing commerce was but natural in the cir- 
cumstances. She would have been well 
content to hear that his atfairs permitted 
him to leave the neighborhood, and that 
would happen in good time; meanwhile 
there could be no great harm in being 
eivil Lo so W behaved a yvoung ntle 
man. So now, as she had satistied her 
self that the leaving of the package meant 
nothing dark or dangerous, she rose and 
hobbled away in search of the little maid, 
to see that some ale were brought out for 
the refreshment of her visitor. 
“Sweetheart Willie,” Judith ealled, 
“what have you there / Come hither!” 
Her small cousin had got hold of the 
eat, and was vainly endeavoring to teach 
it to jump over his clasped hands. He 
| took it up in his arms, and brought it with 
| him to the arbor, though he did not look 
inthe direction of the strang 


centleman. 
“We shall be setting forth for home 
directly,” said she. “Wilt thou not sit 
down and rest thee?” 
“Tis no such distance, cousin,” said he. 
He seemed unwilling to come in; he 
kept stroking the eat, w ith his head avert- 
jed. So she went out to him, and put her 
| arm round his neck. 
| “This, sir,” said she, my most con- 
| stant companion, next to Prudence Shawe: 
| 1 know not to what part of all this neigh- 
borhood we have not wandered together. 
| And such eyes he hath for the birds’ nests; 
when I ean see naught but a cloud of 
| leaves he will say, why, ‘tis so and so, or 
| 6 and so; and up the tree like a squirrel, 
and down again with one of the eggs, or 
perchance a small naked birdling, to show 
me. But wealways put them back, sweet- 
heart, do we not ‘—we leave no bereft fam- 


see you bring it back, and let not the | ilies, or sorrowing mother bird to find an 


wench get into trouble.” 
“T think you may trust me so far, good 
madam,” said he, with such simplicity of 


| empty nest. We do as we would be done 
by; and ‘tis no harm to them that we 
| should look at the pretty blue eggs, or take 


courtesy and sincerity that even the old | out one o! the small chicks with its downy 


grandmother was satisfied. 
In truth she had been regarding the 


feathers and its gaping bill. And for the 
| fishing, too—there be none cleverer at set- 


two of them with some sharpness during | ting a line, as I hear, or more patient in 
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watching: but [like not that pastime, good 


Cousin Willie, for or soon or late vou are | 


certain to fall through the bushes into the 
river, as happened to Dickie Page last 
week, and there may not be some one there 
to haul you out, as they hauled out him.” 
* And how fares he at the school 7” said 
the young gentleman in the arbor. 
* Oh, excellent well, as Tam told,” said 


she, ‘‘although I be no judge of lessons | 


myself. Marry, I hear good news of his 
behavior; and if there be a bloody nose 
now and again, why, a boy that’s attack- 
ed must hold his own, and give as good as 


he gets—‘twere a marvel else —and ‘tis | 


no use making furious over it, for who 
knows how the quarrel began? Nay, I 
will give my cousin a character for being 
as gentle as any, and as reasonable; and 
if he fought with Master Crutehley’s boy, 


and hit him full sore, I fear, between the | 


eyes — well, having heard something of 
the matter, IT make no doubt it served 
young Crutchley right, and that elder peo- 
ple should have a care in condemning 
when they can not know the beginning of 
the quarrel. Well, now I bethink me, 
sweetheart, tell me how it began, for that 


I never heard. How began the quarrel 2?” | 


‘* Nay, ‘twas nothing,” he said, shame- 
facedly. 
‘Nothing? Nay, that I will not be 


lieve. I should not wonder now if it were | 


about some little wench. What? Nay, 
[ll swear it now! “Twas about the little 
wench that has come to live at the Viear 


age— what's her name ?—Minnie, or Win- | 


nie ?” 

“Twas not, then, Judith,” said he. 
“Tf you must know, | will tell you; Thad 
liefer say naught about it. But “twas not 


the first time he had said so—before all of | 


them—that my uncle was no better than 
an idle player, that ought to be put in the 
stocks and whipped.” 

Why, now,” said she, ‘‘to think that 
the poor lad’s nose should be set a-bleed- 
ing for nothing more than that!” 

‘* Tt had been said more than once, Cous- 
in Judith; ‘twas time jt should end,” said 
he, simply. 

At this moment Master Leofrie Hope 
ealled to him. 

‘*Come hither, my lad,” said he. ‘I 
would hear how you get on at school.” 

The small lad turned and regarded him, 
but did not budge. His demeanor was 
entirely changed. With Judith he was 
invariably gentle, submissive, abashed: 


| now, as he looked at the stranger, he seei)- 
ed to resent the summons. 

**Come hither, my lad.” 

* Thank you, no, sir,” he said; ‘* T would 
as lief be here.” 


‘Sweetheart, be these your manners ?” 
Judith said. 

But the young gentleman only laughed 
good-naturedly. 

* Didst thou find any such speeches in 
the Sententio Pueriles?” saidhe. ** They 
were not there when I was at school.” — 

“When go we back to Stratford, Ju 
dith 7” said the boy. 

** Presently, presently,” said she (with 
some vague Impression that she could not 
well Jeave until her grandmother's guest 


showed signs of going also). ** See, here is 


}my grandam coming with various things 
for us; and I warrant me you shall find 
some gingerbread amongst them.” 

The old dame and the little maid now 
came along, bringing with them ale and 
jugs and spiced bread and what not, which 
were forthwith put on the small table: and 
though Judith did not care to partake of 
these, and was rather wishful to set out 
homeward again, still, in common court- 
esy, She was compelled to enter the arbor 
and sit down. Moreover, Master Hope 
seemed in no hurry to go. It was a plea 
sant evening, the heat of the day being 
over; the skies were clear, fair, and lam 
bent with the declining golden light: why 
should one hasten away from this quiet 
bower, in the sweet serenity and silence, 
with the perfume of roses all around, and 
; searce a breath of air to stir the leaves? 

fe but played with this slight refection: 

nevertheless, it was a kind of excuse for 
|the starting of fresh talk; and his tall 
was interesting and animated. Then he 
had discovered a sure and easy way of 
pleasing Judith, and instantly gaining 
her attention. When he spoke of the do 
ings in London, her father was no longer 
left out of these: nay, on the contrary, he 
became a central figure; and she learned 
more now of the Globe and Blackfriars 
theatres than ever she had heard in her 
life before. Nor did she fail to lead him 
on with questions. Which of her father’s 
friends were most constant attendants at 
the theatre? Doubtless they had chairs 
set for them on the stage? Was there 
| any one that her father singled out for es- 
| pecial favor? When they went to the 
| tavern in the evening, what place had her 
ifather at the board? Did any of the 
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young lords go with them¢ How late | 
sat they? Did her father outshine them 
all with his wit and merriment, or did he 
it quiet and amused ?—for sometimes it 
was the one and sometimes the other with 
him here in Stratford. Did they in Lon- 
don know that he had such a goodly house, 
and rich lands, and horses? And was 
there good cooking at the tavern—Portu- 
cal dishes and the like? Or perchance 
(she asked, with an inquiring look from 
the beautiful, clear eyes) it was rather 
poor? And the napery, now: it was not 
always of the cleanest? And instead of 
neat-handed maids, rude serving-men, tap- 
sters, drawers, and so forth? And the ale 
she could be sworn ‘twas no better than 


the Warwickshire ale; no, nor was the | 


claret likely to be better than that brought 


noted vintners as Quiney. Her father’s 
lodging—that he said was well enough, as 
he said everything was well enough, for 


against the air, so that a countryman go- 
ing to that town was like to be sickened, 
And her father—did he ever speak of his 


family when he was in London? Did | 


they know he had belongings? Nay, she 


was certain he must have talked to his | 


friends and familiars of little Bess Hall, 
for how could he help that ? 
“You forget, sweet Mistress Judith,” 


said he, in his pleasant way, “that I have | 


not the honor of your father’s friendship, 


sent: that this one may have more learn- 
ing, and that one more sharpness of re- 
tort, but that in these encounters he hath 
a grace and a brilliancy far outvying 
them all, and, moreover, with such a gen- 
tleness as earns him the general good-will. 


Such is the report of him; I would it had | 


been in my power to speak from my own 
experience.” 

‘But that time will come, good sir,” 
said she, ‘* and soon, I trust.” 

‘In the mean while,” said he, ‘‘ bethink 
you what a favor it is that I should be per- 
mitted to come into communion with those 
fair creations of his faney; and I would 


remind you ounce more of your promise, 
sweet Mistress Judith; and would beseech 
your good grandmother to take charge of 
anything you may leave for me. Nay, 
‘twill be for no longer than an hour or 
two that T would detain it; but that brief 
time I would have free from distractions, 
so that the mind may dwell on the picture. 
Do I make too bold, sweet lady 2 Or does 
your friendship go so far ?” 

“In truth, sir,” she answered, readily, 
“if Lean I will bring you the rest of the 


play—but perchance in portions, as the 
| occasion serves; “twere no great harm 
| should you earry away with you some 


memory of the Duke and his fair daugh 
ter on the island.” 
‘The time will pass slowly until I hear 


| more of them,” said he. 
into the country for the gentlefolk by such | 


* And meanwhile, good grandmother,” 
said she, ‘if you will tell me where I may 
find the litthe package, methinks I must 


| be going.” 
she had never known him utter a word of | 
discontent with anything that happened | 
to him—perchance “twas none of the clean- | 
liest 2? for she had heard that the London | 
housewives were mostly slovens, and | 
would close you doors and windows | weleome news,” she answered, ‘Sand J] 
would I had longer opportunity of hear- 


At this he rose. 

“T beseech your pardon if I have de- 
tained you, sweet lady,” said he, with 
much courtesy. 

‘Nay, sir, [ am indebted to you for 


ing. And what said you—that he out- 
shone them all ?—that it was the general 
consent 2” 
“Can you doubt it 7 he said, gallantly. 
‘Nay, sir, we of his own household- 


his friends in Stratford —we know 


and see what my father is: so well esteem 
ed, in truth, as Julius Shawe saith, that 
there is nota man in Warwickshire would 


| cheat him in the selling of a horse, which 
nor of his acquaintance even, and what [ | 
have told you is all of hearsay, save with | 
regard to the theatre, where I have seen | 
him often. And that is the general con- | 


they are not slow to do, as I hear, with 
others. But I knew not he had won so 
wide and general a report in London, 
where they might know him not so well 
as we.” 

‘** Let me assure you of that, dear lady,” 


| he said, ‘‘and also that I will not forget 
| to bring or send you the printed tribute 


to his good qualities that I spoke of, when 
that I may with safety go to London. 
‘Tis but a trifle; but it may interest his 
family; marry, [ wonder he hath not him- 


| self spoken of it to you.” 


‘*He speak of it!” said she, regarding 


| him with some surprise, as if he ought to 


have known better. ‘‘ We searce know 


| aught of what happeneth to him in Lon- 


don. When he comes home to Warwick- 
shire it would seem as if he had forgotten 
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London and all its affairs, and left them | 


behind for good.” 

‘Left them behind for good, say you, 
wench 7” the old dame grumbled, mostly 
to herself, as she preceded them down the 
path. ‘* would your father had so much 
sense. What hath he to gain more among 
the players and dicers and tavern brawlers 
and that idle crew? Let him bide at 
home, among respectable folk. Hath he 


not enough of gear gathered round him, | 
It be high time he slipped loose from | 


eh? 
those mummers that play to please the 
cutpurses and their trulls in 
Hath he not enough of gear?” 
“What say you, grandmother ? 
would have my father come away from 


London and live always in Warwickshire ? | 


Well, now, that is nearer than you think, 
or my 

But 
cottage ; 


ruesses are Wrong.” 


h 


er grandmother had gone into the 
and presently she returned with 
Then there was 
ceneral leave-taking at the gate; 
frie Hope, after many expressions of his 


the little package. a 


thanks and good-will, set out on his own | 


way, Judith and her cousin taking the 
path through the meadows. 

For some time they walked in silence; 
then, as soon as the stranger was out of 
ear-shot, the lad looked up and said, 

‘Who is that, Judith 7” 

“Why,” said she, lightly, ‘‘I scarcely 
know myself; but that he is in misfortune 
and hiding, and that he knoweth certain 
of my father’s friends, and that he seems 
pleased to have a few words with one or 
other of us to cheer his solitude. You 
would not begrudge so much, sweetheart ? 
Nay, there is more than that I would have 
you do: his safety depends on there being 
no talk about him in the town; and I know 
you can keep a secret, Cousin Willie; so 
you must not say a word to any one— 
whether at school, or at home, or at New 
Place—of your having seen him. You 
will do as much for my sake, sweetheart ?” 

‘Yes; but why for your sake, cousin ?” 
said the boy, looking up. ‘t Why should 
you concern yourself ?” 

‘*Nay, call it for anybody’s sake, then,” 
said she. ‘‘But I would not have him 
betrayed by any one that I had aught to 
do with—and least of all by you, sweet- 
heart, that I expect to show nothing but 
fair and manly parts. Nay, I trust you. 
You will not blab.” 

And then, as they walked on, it oe- 
curred to her that this young gentleman’s 


London. | 


You | 


and Leo- | 


| secret—if he wished it kept 
ling somewhat 


| neighborhood. 


-was becom 
widely extended in his 
In her own small circle 
how many already knew of his presence / 

her grandmother, Prudence Shawe, her- 

| self, Tom Quiney, and now this little Wil- 
lie Hart. And could not but. re- 

member that not much more than half an 

| hour ago she had seen him at the garden 
| gate, carelessly chatting, and apparently 
not heeding in the least what passers-by 
might observe him. 


she 


But that was always 
| the way: when she left him, when she 
was with her own thoughts, curious sur- 
| mises would her mind; whereas, 
when she met him, these were at once 
| discarded. 


cross 


And so she took to arguing 
with herself as to why she should be so 
| given to do this young man injustice in 
| his absence, when, every time she en- 
countered him face to face she was more 
| than ever convinced of his honesty. Fas- 
| cination?) Well, she liked to hear of Lon 
don town and the goings on there; and 
this evening she had been particularly 
interested in hearing about the Globe The 
atre, and the spectators, and the tavern to 
which her father and his friends repaired 
for their supper; but surely that would 
not blind her if she had any reason to 
think that the young man was other than 
he represented? And then, again, this 
evening he had been markedly deferen- 
tial. There was nothing in his manner 
of that somewhat too open gallantry he 
had displayed in the morning when he 
made his speech about the English roses. 
Had she not wronged him, then, in ima- 
gining even for a moment that he had 
played a trick upon her in order to make 
her acquaintance? It true, she had 
forgotten to make special remark of his 
eyes, as to whether they were like those 
of the wizard; for indeed the suspicion 
had gone clean out of her mind. sut 
now she tried to recall them; and she 
could not fairly say to herself that there 
was a resemblance. Nay, the wizard was 
a solemn person, who seemed to rebuke 
| her light-heartedness; he spoke gravely 
;and slow; whereas this young man, as 
any one could see, had a touch of merri- 
ment in his eye that was ready to declare 
itself on further acquaintance, only that 
his deference kept him subdued, while his 
| talk was light and animated and rapid. 
No, she would absolve him from this sus- 
picion; and soon, indeed, as she guessed, 
he would absolve himself by removing 
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from the neighborhood, and probably she 
would hear no more of him, unless, per- 
ehanee, he should remember to send her 
that piece of print concerning her father. 

And then her thoughts went far afield. 
She had heard much of London that even- 
ing: and London, in her mind, was chief 
ly associated with her father’s plays, or 
such as she knew of them; and these again 


were represented to her by a succession 
of figures, whose words she thought of, 
whose faeces she saw, when, as now, her 
fancies were distant. And she was more 
silent than usual as they went on their 
way across the meadows, and searce ad- 
dressed a word to her companion; inso- 
much that at last he looked up into her 
face, and said, 

** Judith, why are you so sad this even- 
ing 

‘Sad, sweetheart? Surely no,” she an- 
swered; and she put her hand on his head. 
“What makes thee think so ?” 

“Did Dame Hathaway speak harshly 
to you?” said he. ‘* Methought I heard 
her say something. Another time I will 
bid her hold her peace.” 

‘*Nuy, nay, not so,” said she; and as 


they were now come to a stile, she paused | 


there, and drew the boy toward her. 
Not that she was tired; but the evening 


was so quiet and still, and the whole | 


world seemed falling into a gentle repose. 
There was not a sound near them; the 
earth was hushed as it sank to sleep; far 
away they could hear the voices of chil- 


dren going home with their parents, or | 


the distant barking of adog. It was late, 
and yet the skies seemed full of light, and 
all the objects around them were: strange- 
ly distinct and vivid. Behind them, the 
northwestern heavens were of a pale lu- 
minous gold; overhead and in front of 
them, the great vault was of a beautiful 
lilae-gray, deepening to blue in the som- 
bre east; and into this lambent twilight 
the great black elms rose in heavy masses. 
The wide meadows still caught some of 
the dying radiance; and there was a touch 
of it on the westward-looking gables of 
one ov two cottages; and then through 
this softened glow there came a small 
keen ray of lemon yellow—a light in one 
of the far-off windows that burned there 


like a star. So hushed this night was, | 


and so calm and beautiful, that a kind of 
wistfulness fell over her mind—scarcely 


sadness, as the boy had imagined—but a | 
dull longing for sympathy, and some 


vague wonder as to what her life might 
be in the vears to come. 

Why. sweetheart,” said she, absently, 
and her hand lay affeetionately on his 
shoulder, ‘tas we came along here this 
evening we were speaking of all that was 
to happen to you in after-life; and do you 
never think vou would like to have the 
picture unrolled now, and see for your 
Does not the 
mystery of it make you impatient, or rest 


self, and have assurance ? 


less, or sad—so that you would fain have 
the years go by quick, and get to the end ? 
Nay, | trow not; the day and the hour 
are sufficient for thee; and ‘tis better so. 
Keep as thou art, sweetheart, and pay no 
heed to what may hereafter happen to 
| thee.” 
that troubles you, Judith 2” 
| said he, with an instinetive sympathy, for 
| there was more in her voice than in her 
| words. 

‘Why, I know not myself,” said she, 
slowly, and with her eyes fixed vacantly 
on the darkening landseape. ‘* Nothing, 
}aslreekon. ‘Tis but beating one’s wings 


| against the invisible to seek to know even 
| to-morrow. And in the further years 
| some will have gone away from Stratford, 
| and some to far countries, and some will 
| be married, and some grown old; but to 
all the end will be the same; and I dare 
| say now that, hundreds of years hence, 
other people will be coming to Stratford, 
and they will go into the church-yard 
| there, and walk about and look at the 
names —that is, of you and me and all 
| the rest of us—and they will say, * Poor 
| things, they vexed themselves about very 
small matters while they were alive, but 
they are all at peace at last.’”’ 

‘But what is it that troubles you, Ju- 
dith?” said he; for this was an unusual 
|mood with her, who generally was so 
| thoughtless and merry and high-hearted. 

nothing, sweetheart, nothing,” 
said she, seeming to rouse herself. ** "Tis 
‘the quiet of the night that is so strange, 
| and the darkness coming. Or will there 
be moonlight? In truth, there must be, 
| and getting near to the full, as I reckon. 
| A night for Jessica! Heard you ever of 
| her, sweetheart 7” 

Judith.” 

‘Well, she was a fair maiden that lived 
long ago, somewhere in Italy, as I think. 
| And she ran away with her lover, and 
was married to him, and was very happy; 
and all that is now known of her is con- 
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nected with musie and moonlight and an | 
evening such as this. Is not that a fair 


life to lead after death: to be in all men’s 


thoughts always as a happy bride, on such | 


a still night as this is now? And would 
you know how her lover spoke to her/— 
this is What he says: 


‘How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep to our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony, 

ica: Look, how the floor of heaven 

ick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Sull quiring to the young-eved cherubims: 


L 


Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of deeay 
Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it.— 


Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn; 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear, 
And draw her home with musie.’ 


Is not that a gentle speech? Andsoshall 


you speak to your bride, sweetheart, in the | 
years to come, When you have wooed her | 
and won her. And then you will tell her | 


that if she loves you not—ay, and if she 


loves you not dearly and well—then is she | 
not like one that you knew long ago, and | 
that was your cousin, and her name Ju- | 
dith Shakespeare. Come, sweetheart,” | 


said she, and she rose from the stile and 


took his hand in hers. ‘*Shall I draw | 


thee home? But not with sweet music, 
for I have not Susan's voice. I would I 
had, for thy sake.” 

‘You have the prettiest voice in the 
whole world, Cousin Judith,” said he. 

And so they walked on and into the 
town, in silence mostly. The world had 
grown more solemn now: here and there 
in the lilac-gray deeps overhead a small 
silver point began to appear. And sure 
he was that whatever might happen to 
him in the years to come, no sweetheart 
or any other would ever crush out from 


his atfeetion or from his memory this | 
sweet cousin of his; for him she would | 


always be the one woman, strange and 
mystical and kind; there never would be 
any touch like the touch of her hand, so 
centle was it as it rested on his hair; and 
there never would be anything more won- 
derful and gracious to look forward to 
than the old and familiar sitting in the 
church pew by Judith’s side, with the 
breathless fascination of knowing that 
she was so near, and the thrill of hearing 
her join (rather timidly, for she was not 
proud of her voice) in the singing of the 
choir. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A DISCOVERY. 


‘“‘THAT be so as I tell ye, zur,” said 
Matthew gardener, as he slowly sharpen 
ed along knife on the hone that he held 
his hand; **it alleometh of the pamper 

ing of queasy stomachs nowadays that 
can not hold honest food. There be i 
such folk now as there wur in former 
days, when men wur hardy, and long 
lived, and healthy; and why, zur?—whiy, 
but that they wur content wi’ plain dishes 
of pulse or herbs, and for the most wor 
| shipful no more than a dish of broth and 
a piece of good wholesome beef withal 
But nowadays, Lord! Lord!—dish after 
| dish, with each his several sauce; and this 
| from Portugal and that from France, so 
‘that gluttony shall have its swing, and 
never a penny be kept for the poor. Nay, 
I tell ye, zur, rich and poor alike wur 
stronger and healthier when there wur 
no such waste in the land; when a man 
| would wear his frieze coat and hosen of 
the color of the sheep that bore them: 
and have his shirt of honest hemp or thax, 
and could sleep well with his head on a 
block of wood and a sheep-skin thrown 
lover it.’ But nowadays must he have 
his shirt of fine lawn and needle-work : 
jay, and his soft pillow to lie on, so that 
| his lily-white body shall come to no 
scratching; nor will he drink any longer 
small drink, no, nor water, but heavy ales 
and rich wines; and all goeth to the bel- 
ly, and naught to his poorer neighbor. 
And what cometh of this but tender stom- 
achs, and riot, and waste?—and lucky if 
Bocardo be not at the end of it all.” 

As it chanced on this fine morning, Ju- 
dith’s father had strolled along to look at 
some trained apple-trees at the further 
end of the garden, and finding goodman 
Matthew there, and having a mind for 
idleness, had sat down on a bench to 
hear what news of the condition of the 
land Matthew might have to lay before 
him. 

Nay, but, good Matthew,” said he, 
| these luxuries work such mischief, ‘tis 
| the better surely that the poor have none 
}of them. They, at least, can not have 
| their stomachs ruined with sauces and 
| condiments. ” 
| ‘Lord bless ye, zur,” said the ancient, 
| with a wise smile, "tis not in one way. 
| but in all ways, that the mischief is done : 
for the poorest, seeing such waste and 
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gluttony everywhere abroad, have no | 
continence of their means, but will spend 
their last penny on any foolishness. | 
Lord! Lord! they be such poor simple | 
creatures ! they that have scarce a rag 
to their backs will crowd at the mops and 
fairs, and spend their money—on what? 
Why, you must ha’ witnessed it, zur—the 
yoor fools!—emptying their pouches to 
see a woman Walking on a rope, or a tum- 
bler joining his hands to his heels, or a 
hen with two heads. The poor simple | 
creatures!—and yet [I warrant me they be 
none so poor but that the raseal doctor 
ean make his money out o’ them: ‘tis a 
foine way o’? making a fortune that, go 
ing vagrom about the country with his 
draughts and pills—not honest medicines | 
that a body might make out o° wholesome | 
herbs, but nauseous stinking stuff that 
robs a man of his Lreath in the very swal- | 
lowing of it. And the almanac-makers, 
too—marry, that, now, is another thriv- 
ing trade!—the searching of stars, and 
the prophesying of dry or wet weather! | 
Weather? what know they of the weather, | 
the town-bred rogues, that lie and cheat | 
to get at the poor country folks’ money? 
God ‘a merey, a whip to their shoulders 
would teach them more o° the weather 
than ever they are like to get out of the 
stars! And yet the poor fools o’ coun- 
trymen—that searce know a B from a bat- 
tledoor—will sit o° nights puzzling their | 
brains o'er the signs o° the heavens; and | 
no matter what any man with eyes can 
see for himself—ay. and fifty times surer, 
as [ take it—they will prophesy you a dry | 
month or a wet month, because the alma- | 
nae saith so; and they will swear to you | 
that Taurus—that is a lion—and the vir- 
gin seales haye come together, therefore 
there must be a blight on the pear-trees! 
Heard you ever the like, zur?—that a man 
in Lunnon, knowing as much about hus- 
bandry and farm-work as a eat knows 
about quoit- throwing, is to tell me the 
weather down here in Warwickshire ? 
God help us, they be poor weak creatures 
that think so; I'd liefer look at the cover 
of a penny ballad, if I wanted to know 
when there was to be frost o° nights.” 

At this juncture the old man grinned, 
as if some secret joke were tickling his 
fancy. 

“Why, zur,” said he, looking up from 
the hone, ‘‘ would you believe this, zur 
they be such fools that a rogue will sell 
them a barren cow for a milch cow if he 


but put a strange calf to her? “Tis done, 
zur— tis done, I assure ye.” 

‘In truth, a seurvy trick!” Judith’s fa- 
ther said. He was idly drawing figures 
on the ground with a bit of stick he had 
rot hold of. Perhaps he was not listen 
ing attentively; but at all events he en 
couraged Matthew to talk. ‘* But surely 
with years comes wisdom. The most 
foolish are not caught twice with such a 
trick.” 

“What of that, zur?” answered Mat- 
thew. ‘There be plenty of other fools 
in the land to make the trade of roguery 
thrive. “Tis true that a man may learn 
by his own experience; but what if he 
hath a son that be growing up a bigger 
fool than himself? And that’s where ‘tis 
nowadays, zur; there be no waiting and 
prudence ; but every saucy boy must 
match on to his maid, and marry her ere 
they have a roof to put over their heads. 
‘Tis a fine beginning, surely! No wait- 
ing, no prudence—as the rich are waste- 
ful and careless, so are the poor heedless 
of the morrow; and the boy and the 
wench they must have their cottage at 
the lane end, run up of elder poles, and 
forthwith begin the begetting of beggars 
to swarm over the land. A rare begin- 
ning! Body o’ me, do they think they 
can live on nettles and grass, like Nebu- 
chadnezzar 

And so the old man continued to rail 
and grumble and bemoan, sometimes with 
a saturnine grin of satisfaction at his own 
wit coming over his face; and Judith’s 
father did not seek to controvert; he list- 
ened, and drew figures on the ground, 
and merely put in a word now and again. 
It was a pleasant morning — fresh, and 
clear, and sunny; and this town of Strat- 
ford was a quiet place at that hour, with 
the children all at school. Sometimes 
Judith’s father laughed; but he did not 
argue; and goodman Matthew, having it 
all his own way, was more than ever con- 
vineed not only that he was the one wise 
man among a generation of fools, but also 
that he was the only representative and 
upholder of the Spartan virtues that had 
characterized his forefathers. It is true 
that on more than one occasion he had 
been found somewhat overcome with ale: 
but this, when he had recovered from his 
temporary confusion, he declared was en- 
tirely due to the raseal brewers of those 
degenerate days—and especially of War 

wickshire—who put all manner of abom 
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inations into their huff-cap, so that an hon-| Magie Island. The Magie Island, | 
est Worcestershire stomach might easily 


Master Benjamin Jonson. What would 
be caught napping, and take no shame, | the wits say ?” 

And meanwhile what had been happen- | 
ing in another part of the garden? As it 
chanced, Judith had been sent by her mo- 
ther to carry to the summer-house a cup | ; 
of wine and some thin cates; and in doing | chance of asking Prudence to read it to 
so she of course saw that both her father | her. 
and goodman Matthew were at the fur- 


But here she heard some noise on the 
stair; so she quickly hid away the tres 
sure in the little drawer, and locked it wp 
safe there until she should have thy 


That did not happen until nearly night 
ther end of the garden, and apparently | fall; for Prudence had been away all day 
settled there for the time being. The op- | helping to put the house straight of 
portunity was too good to be lost. She | 
swiftly went back to the house, secured | Moreover, she had been sewing a good 
the portion of the play that was secreted | deal at the children’s clothes and hey 
there, and as quickly coming out again, | eyes looked tired 
exchanged it for an equal number of new | 


a 
poor woman that was ill and in bed, 


or perhaps it was the 
wan light that yet lingered in the sky that 
gave her that expression, the candles not 
of minutes; and in another second she was | yet being lit. Judith regarded her, and 
in her own room, ready to put the precious | took her hands tenderly, and made her sit 
prize into her little cupboard of boxes. | down. 

And yet she could not forbear turning | ‘Sweet 
over the sheets, and examining them en- | 

riously, and she was saying to herself: 


sheets. It was all the work of a couple 


mouse,” said she, ‘‘ you are 
wearing yourself out in the service of 
others; and if you take such little heed of 
‘You cruel writing, to have such secrets, | yourself, you will yourself fall ill. And 
and refuse to give them up! If it were | now must I demand of you further labor, 
pictures, now, TL could make out something | Or will it be a refreshment for you after 
with a guess; but all these little marks,so| the fatigue of the day? See, I have 
much alike, what can one make of them?! brought them all with me—the sprite 
all alike—with here and there a curling, | Ariel, and the sweet prince, and Miranda; 
as if my father had been amusing himself | but in good sooth I will gladly wait for 
and all so plain and even, too, with nev- | another time if you are tired 
era blot: marry, I marvel he should make ‘Nay, not so, Judith,” she answered. 
the other copy, unless with intent to alter | ‘‘ There is nothing I could like better—but 
as he writes. And those words with the | for one thine.” 


big letters at the beginning—these be the ‘* What, then ?” 
people's names—Ferdinand, and sweet ‘*Mean you to show this also to the 


Miranda, and the Duke, and the ill beast 
that would harm them all. Why, in 
Heaven's merey, was I so fractious? I 
might even now be learning all the story 
—here by myself—the only one in the 


young gentleman that is at Bidford 2?” 
‘“*And wherefore not, good Prue? He 
hath seen so much of the story, “‘twere a 
pity he should not have the rest. And 
what a small kindness—the loan but for 
land: IL might all by myself know the | an hour or two; and I need not even see 
story that will set the London folk agog | him, for I have but to leave it at my 
in the coming winter. And what a prize | grandmother's cottage. And if you heard 
were this, now, for Master Ben Jonson! | what he says of it—and how grateful he 


Could one but go to him and say, ‘Good 
sir, here be something better than your 
masques and mummeries, your Greeks and 
clouds and long speeches: put your name 
to it, good sir—nay, my father hath abun- 
dant store of such matter, and we in War- 
wickshire are no niggards—put your name 
to it, good sir, and you will get the court 
ladies to say you have risen a step on the 
ladder, else have they but a strange judg- 
ment!’ What would the goodman do? 
Beshrew me, Prudence never told me the 
name of the play! But let us call it The 


is: marry, it all lies in this, sweet Prue, 
that you have not seen him, else would 
you be willing enough to do him so small 
a favor.” 

By this time Prudence had lit the can- 
dles; and presently they made their way 
| upstairs to her own room. 
| ‘*And surely,” said Judith, as her gen- 
| tle gossip was arranging the manuscript, 
| ‘the story will all end well, and merrily 
for the sweet maiden, seeing how power- 
| ful her father is? Will he not compel all 


| things to her happiness—he that can raise 
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The lar heir hat} 
sorms. and that has messengers to fly ag harmony of their tongues hath into bondag 
srought mv too diligent ear: for several Virtues 
Ni) » ind the world for him ¢ i 
“i several Women; hever any 
l “+ And vel he spoke but harshly to thie 1 soul but some defect in her 
young man when last we saw them, Pru with the noblest grace she owed, 
e “ence said. ‘ Why, what's this?” to the foil, But you, O you, 
. ‘ nd eerless eat 
She had run her eye down the first page; 
‘ ) orn sex: no womans face ren 
Enter Ferpinanp bearing « log. Save. from my glass, mine own: 
Ferdinan 1, There be some sports are pai ful, |} More that I mav eall men than you, good frien 
P id r labor And mv dear father: how features are abroad, 
y 1) it in them sets off This my mean task I am skill-less of; but, by mv n 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, but (The jewel in my dower), [ would not wis 
‘a | mistress Which I serve quickens what's dead, | Any companion in the world but you; 
I. And makes my labors pleasures. Oh, she is Nor can imagination form a shape, 
vd | times more gentle than her father’s crabbed; | Besides yourself, to like of: But IT pratth 
{nd he's composed of harshness. IT must remove | Som thing too wildly, and my father’s precepts 
Same thousands of these logs and pile them up, | I therein do forget 
le sore injunction. My sweet mistress 
it Woeeps when she sees me work; and says such ‘Nay, is she not fair and modest!” Ju 
it pong? dith execlaimed—but apart; and, as the 
} Had never like executor, ; 4 
1 reading proceeded, she began to think of 


| how Master Leofrie Hope would regard 
this maiden. Would he not judge her to 
be right @entle, and timid, and yet wo- 
manly withal, and frank in her contid 

ling? And he—supposing that he were the 

| young prince—what would he think of 


Judith’s face had gradually fallen. 
“Why, ‘tis eruel,” said she; ‘‘and ‘tis 
a: cruel of my father to put such pain on the 


sweet prince, that is so gentle, and so un- 


fortunate withal.” 


But Prudence continued the reading: 
r. such a one? Was it too submissive that 


Enter Mirnanxpa. she should offer to carry the logs?) Ought 


7e Viranda. Alas, now, pray you, | she to so openly confess that she would 
te Work not so hard: T would the lightning _ fain have hiin to be her companion ? And 
Burnt ose logs, thi ‘ are enjoined te 
a; Burnt up those logs, that you are enjoin¢ | then, as Judith was thus considering, this 


” Prav, set it down and rest yon: when this | Was what she heard, in Prudence’s gentle 


burns, | voice 
d. Twill weep for having wearied you. My father | : 
at Is hard at study; pray, now, rest yourself; Mirenae, Do you love me? 
He's these three hours. Ferdinand. O heaven, O earth, bear witness to 
Ferdinand © most dear mistress, | this sound, : - 
The sun will set before I shall discharge And crown what J profess w ith kind event, 
1e : What I must strive to do. | If I spe ak true; if hollowly, Inve re 
Viranda. If you'll sit down, | What best is boded me, to mischief! I, 
le I'll bear your logs the while: pray give me that— Beyond all limit of what else ? the world, 
( Do love, prize, honor you 


Ill carry it to the pile. 


a | Miranda. I am a fool 


id At this point Judith’s eyes grew proud To weep at what I am glad of 
5 } | Ferdinand. Wherefore weep you? 


or and grateful (as though Miranda had | At mine unworthiness, that dare not 
ee done some brave thing), but she did not | offer 


LV speak. | What I desire to give; and much less take 
rd ; | What I shall die to want: But this is trifhng; 
1e Ferdinand. No, precious creature 5 | And all the more it seeks to hide itself 
, T had rather erack my sinews, break my back, | The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful cunning! 
M; Than vou should such dishonor undergo, | And prompt me, plain and holy innocen ! 
ld While I sit lazy by. | IT am your wife, if you will n irry me; 
il] Miranda. You look wearily. | If not, Pll die your maid; to be your fellow 
Ferdinand. Xo, noble mistress ; ‘tis fresh morning | You may deny me; but Vil be your servant, 

with me, Whether you will or no. 

When you are by at night. I do beseech you | Ferdinand. My mistress, dearest ; 
Ly (Chiefly that I may set it in my prayers), ‘or I thus humble ev 

What is your name? | Miranda, My husband, then ? 
n- Miranda. Miranda.—O my father, | Ferdinand. Ay, with a heart as willing 
rt I have broke your hest to say so! | As bondage e’er of freedom: here’s my hand 
J Ferdinand. Admired Miranda! | Miranda. And mine, with my heart in’t; and now 
X, Indeed, the top of admiration: worth farewell, 
T- What's dearest to the world! Full many a lady | Till half an hour hence. 
ll I have eyed with best regard; and many a time | Ferdinand. A thousand: thousand! 
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She clapped her hands and laughed, in | paid for it mostly himself; but what there 
delight and triumph. | is here you shall have.” 
* Why, sure her father will relent,” she | And she emptied the contents on to 


cried. the table, and pushed them over to 


Hey 
‘But, Judith, Judith, stay,” Prudence | friend. 
said, quickly, and with scarce less glad-| ‘* You do not grudge it, Judith 7 said 
Ness. 


“'Tis so set down; for this is what | Prudence. ‘* Nay, I will not ask thee 
her father says: | that. Nor can I refuse it either, for the 
on of children are in sore want. But 
‘So glad of this as they I can not be, 
should you not give it to them yoursel! 
Who are surprised withal; but my rejoicing ? 
At nothing can be more.’ Judith 

“Why?” said Judith, regarding the 
gentle face with kindly eyes. ‘Shall ] 
i tell thee why, sweetheart? “Tis but this 
that if | were in need, and help to be given 
me, I would value it thrice as mueh if ij 
came from your hand, There is a way of 
doing such things, and you have it: that 
is all.” 


Nay, I take it he will soon explain to us | 
why he was so harsh with the young 
prince—perchance to try his constancy ?” 
Well, after that the reading went on as | 
far as the sheets that Judith had brought; 
but ever her mind was returning to the 
scene between the two lovers, and specu- 
lating as to how Leofrie Hope would look 
upon it. She had no resentment against 
Ben Jonson now; her heart was full of 
assurance and triumph, and was therefore 
generous. Her only vexation was that the 
night must intervene before there could | 
be a chance of the young London gentle- 
man ealling at the cottage; and she look- 
ed forward to the possibility of seeing him | 
some time or other with the determination 
to be more demure than ever. She would 
not expect him to praise this play. Per- 
chance ‘twas good enough for simple War 
wickshire folk: but the London wits might 
consider it of the vulgar kind?) And she | 
laughed to herself at thinking how awk 
ward his protests would be if she ventured 
to hint anything in that direction. | 
Prudence put the sheets carefully to- | 
cether again. 


‘T hear Julius is come in,” Prudence 
said, as she took up the two candles 
‘Will you go in and speak with him :” 

There was some strange hesitation in 
her manner, and she did not go to the 
door. She glanced at Judith somewhat 
timidly. Then she set the candles down 
again. 


* Judith,” said she, ‘‘ your pity is quick, 
and you are generous and kind; [ would 
| you could find it in your heart to extend 
| your kindness.” 

‘*How now, good cousin 2?” Judith said, 
in amazement. What's this?” 

Prudence glanced at her again, some 
what uneasily, and obviously in great em 
barrassment. 

“You will not take it ill, dear Judith 7” 

‘** By my life, Twill not! Not from you, 
| dear heart, whatever it be. But what 
* Judith, Judith,” she said, with a quiet | the dreadful seeret 7” 
smile, you lead me far astray. I ought 
to find such things wicked and horrible to | 
the ear: but perchance ‘tis because [know | 
your father, and see him from day to day, | 
that [ find them innocent enough. They 
seem to rest the mind when one is sor- 
rowful.” 


Is 


‘Tom Quiney has spoken to me,” she 
said, diflidently. 

Judith eagerly caught both her hands. 

“And you! What said you? 
|} settled, then!’ she exclaimed, 
| breathlessly. 
| ‘Tt is as I imagined, Judith,” said Pru- 
| dence, calmly-—and she withdrew her 
| hands, with a touch of maidenly pride, 
perhaps, from what she could not but im 
agine to be a kind of felicitation. He 
hath no fault to find with the country. If 
‘There is Martha Hodgson,” said she, | he goes away to those lands beyond seas, 
simply, ‘‘and her children, nigh to stary- | ‘tis merely because you sill say no word 
ing; and Tean not ask Julius for more—” | to hold him back.” 

Judith’s purse was out in an instant. 

“Why.” said she, ‘my father did not 
use half of what I gave him for the knife | 
he bought at Warwick—marry, I guess he 


all 


almost 


‘Beware of them, good Prue; they are 
the devil himself come in the guise of an | 
angel to snatch thee away. Nay, but, | 
sweetheart, why should you be sorrow- 
ful?” 


*T!” said Judith, impatiently; and then 
she checked herself. ‘* But you, sweet- 
heart, what said he to you ?” 

Prudence’s cheeks flushed red. 


i 
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i 
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He would have me intercede for him,” | 
she said, timidly. | 

“Tntercede? with whom ?” 

“Why, you know, Judith; with whom 
vut yourself ¢ Nay, but be patient have 
<yyye kindness. The young man opened 
his heart to me; and L know he is in trou 
ble. “Twas last night as we were coming 
home from the lecture ; and he would have 
me Wait till he left a message at his door, 
co that thus we fell behind; and then he 
told me why it was that Stratford had 
cyown distasteful to him, and not to be 
borne, and why he was going away. Hlow 
could Lhelp saying that that would grieve 
vou?—sure Lam you can not but be sorry 
to think of the young man banishing him- 
celf from his own people. And he said 
that Iwas your nearest friend ; and would 
I speak for him ¢ And IT answered that I 
was all unused to such matters, but that 
if any pleading of mine would influence 
you | would right gladly do him that serv- 
‘oo: and so I would, dear Judith ; for how 
can you bear to think of the youth going 


away with these godless men, and per- | 


chanee never to return to his own land, 
when a word from you would restrain 
him ?” 

Judith took both her hands again, and 
looked with a kindly smile into the timid, 
leading eves. 

“And ‘tis you, sweet mouse, that come 
tome with such a prayer? Was there ever 
so kinda heart? But that is you ever and 
always—never a thought for yourself, ev- 
erything for others. And so he had the 
ernelty to ask you—you—to bring this 


i 


message 2” 

“ Judith.” said the other, with the color 
coming into her face again, *‘ you force me 
to speak against my will. Nay, how ean 
[ hide from myself, dear friend, that you 
have plans and wishes—perchance suspI- 
cions—with regard tome? And if what 
I cuess be true—if that is your meaning 
indeed ‘tis all built on a wrong founda- 
tion: believe me, Judith, it is so. T would 
have you assured of it, sweetheart. You 
know that like not speaking of such mat- 
ters: ‘tis not seemly and becoming to a 
maiden: and fain would I have my mind 


oceupied with far other things; but, Ju- 


dith. this time I must speak plain; and I 


“In good sooth, am I all mistaken 2” 
Judith said, glancing keenly at her. 

you doubt my word, Judith said 
she. 

* And yet,” her friend said, as if to her 
self, and musingly, ‘there were several 
oceasions: there was the fortune-teller at 
Hampton Luey that coupled you, and 
Quiney seemed right merry withal; and 
then again when he would have us play 
kiss-in-the-ring on the evening after Mary 
Sadler's marriage, and I forbade it chietly 
for your sake, sweet mouse, then me- 
thought you seemed none overpl ased 
with my interference 

But here she happened to look at Pru 
dence, and she could not fail to see that 
the whole subject was infinitely distress 
ing to her, There was a proud, hurt ex- 
pression on the centle face, and a red spot 
burning in each cheek. So Judith took 
hold of her and kissed her. 
| Onee and forever, dearest heart,” said 
she, “‘L banish all such thoughts. And I 
| will make no more plans for thee, nor 
suspect thee, but let thee go in thine own 
| way, in the paths of charity and goodness. 
But I mean rot to give up thy friendship, 
sweet Prue: if Lean not walk in the same 
path, at least T may stretch a hand over 
to thee: and if I but keep so near so true a 
| saint, marry, I shall not go so far wrong.” 
| She took up one of the candles. 
| “Shall we go down and see Julius 2” 
said she. 
| “But Tom Quiney, Judith—what shall 
I say ¢’ Prudence asked, anxiously. 

“Why, say nothing, sweetheart,” was 
the immediate answer. ‘Twas a shame 
to burden you with such a task, When 
he chooses he can at any moment have 
speech of me, if his worship be not too 
proud or too suspicious. In Stratford we 
| ean all of us speak the English tongue, I 
hope.” 
| But, Judith,” said the other, slowly 
and wistfully, “‘twenty years is a long 
space for one to be away from his native 
land.” 


‘Marry is it, sweet mouse,” Judith an- 


swered, as she opened the door and pro- 
ceeded to go down the narrow wooden 
steps. ‘*"Tis a long space indeed, and at 
the end of it many a thing that sec meth 


would have you put away from you all | of great import and consequence Now will 


such intentions and surmises—dear heart, 


you do me wrong!” 


be no better than an old tale, idle and half 
| forgotten.” 
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ROSES AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
IN my garden it is night-time, 
But a still time and a bright time, 
For the moon rains down her splendor, 
And my garden feels the wonder 
Of the spell which it lies under 
In that light so soft and tender. 


While the moon her watch is keeping 
All the blossoms here are sleeping, 


And the roses sigh for dreaming 
: Of the bees that love to love them 
When the warm sun shines above them 
And the buttertlies pass gleaming. 


Could one follow roses’ fancies, 
When the night the garden tranees, 
Oh, what fair things we should chance on! 
For to lies and to roses, 
As to us, soft sleep discloses 
What the waking may not glance on. 


3ut hark! now across the moonlight, 
Through the warmness of the June nieht, 
From the tall trees’ listenine branches, 
: 
Comes the sound, sustained and holy, 
Of the passionate melancholy, 
Of a wound which singing stanches, 


Oh, the esctasy of sorrow 


' Which the musie seems to borrow 

From the thought of some past lover 
Who loved vainly all his lifetime, 
Till death ended peace and strife-time, 

And the darkness clothed him over! 


Oh, the passionate, sweet singing, 
Aching, gushing, throbbing, ringing, 
Dying in divine, soft closes, 
Recommencing, waxing stronger, 
Sweet notes, ever sweeter, longer, 
Till the singing wakes the roses! 


Quoth the roses to the singer: 
“Oh, thou dearest music-bringer, 
Now our sleep so sweetly endeth, 

Tell us why thy song so sad seems, 
tate When the air is full of glad dreams, 
‘ And the bright moon o’er us bendeth.” 


Sang the singer to the roses: 
‘“Love for you my song discloses, 
Hence the note of grief it borrows.” 
Quoth the roses, ‘‘ Love means pleasure.” 
Quoth the singer, ** Love’s best measure 
Is its pure attendant sorrows.” 
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HARROW-ON-THE- HILDE, 


. ya reflective mind London is most de 

lightful at that period of the year when 
society leaves it. Asa rule, the leaders of 
the gay world pack their trunks for flight 
almost immediately after the schools’ erick 

et mateh at Lord’s. While the universi- 
ty boat race in early spring may be said 
io Inaugurate the London season, the Eton 
ind Harrow cricket match at Lord’s may 
Eton and Harrow are 
the two great English schools, as Oxford 
and Cambridge are the two great universi- 
The Eton students took with them 
to the higher colleges the taste for boating 
which they had acquired on the Thames, 
and established the sport and pastime of 
rowing on the Cam andthe Isis. Harrow 
and Eton together emulate in the English 
meadows the athletic prowess of Oxford 
and Cambridge on the waters. — Eton Col- 
lege was founded by Henry VI. in 1440. 
John Lyon, a yeoman who was an enthu- 
siastic promoter of the education of youth, 
Harrow 
in 1571, from which sprung the present ed 

icational establishment. The old school 
house of Harrow bears in its carved panels 
the names of Sir William Jones, Lord By 
Sheridan, Shendon, Percival, Peel, 
Palmerston, its famous scholars 

Vou 15 


be said to close it. 


ties. 


established a grammar school at 


ron, 
among 
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CRICKET MATCH AT LORD'S 


Eton is equally well represented in the his 
tory of illustrious Englishmen. It is a 
notable fact that the students 
who have most distinguished themselves 
in their latter days have 
as boating 
the 
the classie 


many of 


been celebrated 


men and cricketers. During 
days of the 


arena of Lord’s ground, 


early schools’ mateh in 
in the 
John's 
W ood, only a few hundreds of the wealthy 
and fashionable friends of the students at 
tended to watch and encourage the sports. 
To-day ‘‘the world of London” attends the 
match, Belgravia and Mayfair in their 
drags and coaches, Brompton and Isling- 
ton in their broughams and hansotms, mid- 
dle-class London by 


handsome suburban distriet of St 


train and omnibus. 
The outer cirele of the 
mass of carriages of every description, the 
During the 
interval for refreshment sumptuous lunch 


arena is a confused 
drag being most conspicuous. 
eons are spread by the servants and retain 


ers of the 
teenth-century chariots. 


aristocratic owners of these nine 
W hile the mateh 
incident of the 
watched with scrupulous attention ; 
the 


goes on, every fame 1S 


W hen 


cricketers are resting, a fashionable 


. 
: 
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THE FOURTH 


reunion over an al fresco luneheon takes 
If itisa fine day, the sight is inter 
The ladies 
in their lightest and prettiest costumes ; 


place 
esting if not picturesque. are 
the gentlemen have generally discarded 
the 
are bright with many buttons; 


black cloth: liveries of the servants 
the silver 
mountings of eoach and carriage tlash in 


the sun: the two blues of the rival schools 


flutter against the lighter blue of the sky; 
inside the barricade of carriages thousands 
the grand 
stands are alive with people coming and 


of persons are promenading ; 


going; and then presently the ground is 
once more cleared for action, everybody 
vets back to his or her place of observa 
tion, and your eye rests upon a green ex 
panse, enormous billiard - table, 
dotted flannelled 
Outside Lord’s there is a continual stream 
of tratlie 
from London: 


like 


with 


an 
white cricketers, 
to and fro, coming and going 
it is regulated by a double 
line of policemen, who stretch away as far 
as Baker Street; and in many of the villas 
round about the grounds private lunch- 
eons are spread for friends and visitors. 
theatre who 
lives in the shadow of Lord’s erects a tent 


The manager of a London 


FORM ROOM 


in his garden, where luneheon and diniu 
are laid for tifty or sixty guests on the two 
days of the mateh, whieh has now becom: 
the 
Which binds up for the vear the story of 
the London season. 


a fashionable festival social elasp 


When society leaves London, as T have 
already said, then is the great city most 
delightful toa reflective mind. The parks 
are rejoicing in their full endowment of 
autumnal flowers. There is no crowd it 
the Row. 
ally polite in response to vour business in 


Tradesmen are more than usu 
quiries. You have the run of yvour elub 
The attendants are glad to have the mo 
notony of their lives relieved with the in 
cident of serving your dinner. Hansom 
cabmen will touch their hats to you, and 
four-wheelers fairly grovel in their polite 


Hess. 


You have become an important 
person at the West End by the absence of 
competition, 

‘By under-ground to Harrow,” is the 
legend that confronts the lingering Lon 


doner at many of the local railway sta 
tions of the West End. It is a misnomer 
It refers to the extension of London's un 
der-ground system of railway to Harrow 


fe 
— 
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HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 


om Baker Street, with the exception 
insignificant tunnels, the track runs 
ch open country. — Last September, 
ot in one hand, a Byron in the other, 


pleasant companion, L availed my 


f the line from Baker Street to the 
nt terminus at the Harewe-atte Hull 
Saxons. If vou want pietur 

‘lustration of the influence of ws 
cism in these practical days, go by 
inder-ground railway to Harrow. 
few silly demonstrations of Bunthorn 
vhich have been so quaintly accentu 

1 in Patience ave only what may be 

led bubbles on the modern stream of 

progress. The advantages of school 
ret culture and the revival of taste are 
n not only in the latest forms of do 
estic decoration, but in many recent ef 
ts in the way of architecture as applied 

le commonest purposes. Eveyy rail 
iy station or depot at which the train 


ips by under eround to Harrow is a red 


ick picture, a modest adaptation of ( ld 


Kensington” to the most practical pur 
joses. Platforms, waiting-rooms, ticket 
lices, the buildings generally, are con 
‘neted with an eye to beauty as well as 
efulness. Bedford Park, Fitzjohn Ay 
enue, and Melbury Road are matched with 
railway stations on the way to Harrow, 
[know London pretty well, and its plea 
nt spots and historic hunting grounds 
sind about, but T could not last Septem 


The new railway station, with tinted 
glass and its tiled pavements half a 
mile and more from Harrow, so that the 
classicality of the little town is not macurrs d 
by the locomotive You have quit aw lone 


walk up-hill to the steep brow of the 
chureh yard where By ron otten wandered 


On one hand your path is bordered) by 
stately trees through which presently one 


cables of college and mansion 


sees the 
while on the left green meadows streteh 
away toward Loudon, until the eve loses 
them in a hazy outline of oak and elm 
against a dull, mysterious - looking sky 
For three hundred years one of the great 
publie schools of England has held intel 
lectual court on this sloping mount of this 
ancient Harrow, whieh had a local h il 
tion and a name before the Norman © 
qu st 

Does the reader know the ca 
closes of Durham and Worcester and Lit 


HIGH STREET, HARROW. 


» 
ber say With the poets Lines on thas 
The school where, loud-warned by the 
: 
taught 
‘To catch the gleam of the suns) setting 
ooo 
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coln and York? Here and there at Har) name of Peachie or Peachy), where | 


row vou find yourself recalling bits of 
those time-honored localities. The houses 
are not quite wrinkled enough to make 
the illusion complete; but they have that 
general air of competence and comfort 
which characterizes the deaneries and ean 
ons houses of the snug by-ways that be 
And what a 


view there is from the chureh-yard where 


long to cathedral precinets 
Byron pondered with his immortal muse! 
Four liundred feet high, it commands a 
magnificent natural panorama, and you 
may almost be said to stand in the centre 
of it, as in the artificial panoramas which 
of late years have become popular in Par 
London. The writer of The Sub 
Homes of London tells us that 
from this altitude at Harrow, ten miles 
from the Marble Arch at Hyde Park, the 
view toward the east is bounded by the 
metropolis; that to the south looks on the 
Crystal Palace and the range of the Sur 
rey Hills; that on the southeast extends 
from Knoekholt Beeches to Shooter's Hill, 
and aeross the Thames to the Lanedon 
The west and 


is and 


Hills on the Essex side. 
southwest is specially extenkive and beau 
tiful the chureh-vard, including 
Windsor Castle and a part of the 
of Bueks. The 
north is the least commanding, but sing@u 
larly rich, including Hampstead, Hendon, 
Barnet; but the proximity of the 
Lord Wolverton at 
Ktonmore interrupts the long range which 
other direction.” 
confess IT could not quite realize all this 


counties Berkshire and 


and 
splendid estate of 


characterizes every 


topographically, neither could I feel that 
half an hour of the 
The sylvan plain 
of a Herefordshire landscape, or a streteh 
of Worcestershire as seen from the Mal 
vern Hills, could not have seemed further 


I was within noise 


and bustle of London. 


away from the metropolis as T sat near the 
poet’s favorite haunt, while the soft shad 


ows of twilight were gathering about the | 


classic spot, and evening mists 


made 


ghostly landscapes and ‘*moving lakes” | 


and mimic waterways in the grassy plain 
below. 

It was twenty vears after Byron left 
Harrow that he wrote to Mr. Murray re- 


questing that the remains of his daughter | 


Allegra might be buried there. 
is,” he wrote to Murray, in the 
chureh-yard, near the foot-path on the 


a spot 


and a tomb under a large tree (bearing the 


There | 


to sit for hours and hours when a 
This was my favorite spot: but as ] 
to erect a tablet to her memory, her | 
had better be deposited in the chur 
In a note to the fourth eanto of °C) 
Harold” he 


Harrow for Cambridge in 


says, regarding his lea: 
1806: °° W 
I first went up to college it was a new 
heavy hearted scene for me. IT som 
disliked Jeaving Harrow that, thoue! 
was time (I being seventeen), it broke ) 
very rest for the last quarter with co 
ing the days that remained. I alwa 
hated Harrow till the last vear and ahh 
but then I liked it.” In Finden’s /// 
trations of the Life and Works of Lov) 
Byron, published half a century ago, the 
isan engraving of Harrow from a draw i 
by Clarkson Stanfield, having for its in 
mediate foreground the tombstone and t! 
poet school-boy, illustrative of the stanz 
“Again T behold where for hours I have ponder 
As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone 1 | 
round the steep brow of the chureh-vard | 
wandered 
To catch the 


Or 


last gleam of the sun’s setting ray 


‘Byron’s tomb,” as it is ealled, is now 
a cage of ire 
it for futur 
generations, but certainly robs it of a 


incased for safe-keeping in 
bars, which may preserve 
picturesqueness to present diseiples of the 
poet. 

Under the shadow of the old flint ehurel 
lies a great colony of the dead, and thi 
living wander curious among the old-fash 
ioned tombstones, or take their sumumet 
evening airings on the seats at the north 
ern edge of the church-yard, on the very 
brow of the hill. Some of the inserip 
tions odd indeed, as the following. 
which commemorates what must have 
been one of the earliest of railway acci 
dents, for it is dated 1838: 


are 


7 Bright rose the morn, and Vigorous rose poor Port; 
Gay on the rain he used his wonted sport: 
Ere noon arrived his mangled form they bore, 
With pain distorted, and o’erwhelmed with gore 
When evening came to close the fata! day, 

A mutilated corpse the sufferer lay.” 

The chureh itself, which is at least sev 

en hundred years old, dominates a 

landseape, and is a part of the familia 
view from Hampstead Heath. The shaded 
roads, the lanes and preseriptive foot-pathis 


fall about, are delightful: one can almost 
| reach London by the latter without using 
brow of the hill, looking toward Windsor, | the high-roads, albeit at some danger from 


irate proprietors, very willing to let the 


\ 
| 


public forget its rights for the seore of 
vears necessary to make public ways pri 
vate property again. 

But the glory of Harrow is its school, 
founded so long ago as 1571 by John Lyon, 
veoman. The oldest building is near the 
chureh, built in the Tudor style, and rieh 
in reminiscence of the distinguished schol 
ars who are the pride of Harrow. The 
benches and available wood-work of the 
fourth-form room—that venerable if not 
venerated place of learning—bear the 
marks of many generations of youths de 
termined to carve their names more or 
less enduringly in the world. But the 


school has a modern face also, many of 
its buildings being by Gilbert Seott. The 
latest of all is the new speech-room, a 
striking building in red brick, semicireu 


THE KING'S HEAD 


lar in form, below the echureh, near 
the high-road. To the right of this 
road stand the college chapel, the 
Vaughan Library—a memorial of 
the revered head-master—the mas 
ter’s house, and other sehool build 
ines. Passing between them, one 
comes suddenly out Upon a long 
terrace on the other brow of the 
hill, at one end of which an old dial 
counts the sunny hours, and whence 
is another far and lovely view, the coun- 
terpart of that from the chureh. The 
master’s garden stretches down the hill 
side in careless, pleasant fashion,as though 
London and life were of no concern to the 
sweet idleness of the scholar, while off at 
the west, Uxbridge way, is a tract of coun 
try said to be the most sparsely inhabited 
in the home counties 
It was at Harrow Sehool that com 
menced one of the warmest and most last 
ing friendships Lord Byron ever formed 
He saw his old school-fellow Lord Clare in 
Italy after many vears of separation. Says 
the poet, in his ** Detached Thoughts”: “I 
met him in the road between Imola and 
Bologna, after not having met for eight or 
nine years. This meeting annihilated, for 
a moment, all the years between the pre 
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time and the days of Harrow It was 


and mexpliea le fee] like rising 


from the grave, to me ‘lare, too, Was 


‘ 
much agitated more in tian 


for | fect 


invers’ ends, unless, indeed, it was the 


] ] 
nivselt eould his heart beat to 


his 
pulse of my own which made me think so, 
We 
journeys—he 
with the 


spring, 


were obliged to pear for our ditferent 
for Rome, I 
protnise to in 
We were but tive 
vether, and on the public road, but lard 


but 
the 
Minutes to 


for Pisa 


mieet 


ly recollect an hour of my existence which 
weighed them.” In 
Hours of Idleness a poem is addressed to 


could be against 


Lord Clare which recalls the boyish days 
of both at Harrow 


of my youth! when roved, 


young W 
triplings, mutually beloved, 

With friendship’s purest glow, 
The bliss d those 


Was sucl 


On mortals here below.” 


which winge rosy hours 


leasure seldom showers 


If one had travelled by 
rail, during many days, to wander in the 


steamer and by 


footsteps of By rons boy ish day Ss, to trace 

out the spots where he fought the tyrants 

of his school, plaved cricket, or indulged 
his poetic dreams of fame, the pleasures 


of a Harrow ramble might possibly have 


been intensitied It would be far more iim 
pressive ia London drawing-room to tall 
reminiscences of Zaravo 


of vour Byronie 
za, Negropont, Corimth, Verona, Ravenna, 
than of vour excursion from Baker Strect 
to Harrow: 
wealthy English travellers, who have sur 


and there are many great and 


veyed mankind from China to Peru, who 
nothing of Chertsey meads, Vir 
Water, the backwaters of the up 
per Thames, the haunts about Burnham 
Beeches, the breezy commons and the shady 
nooks and corners that lie around London 
little more than ten miles from town. 


know 


Harrow hasa history full of antiqu 
interest and historic The 
a Becket held state here, and Wolsey 
rector of the parish, and lived in an 


romance, 


ed house still to be found by the 


t 


trian. And ,as in other suburban to 
and villages about London, the past 
the present are pleasantly linked toget 
by i hostelry that seems to belong to 
coaching days, and suggests the tim 

the well-mounted highwayman Was a 
turesque though dangerous incident of 
roads that 
metropolis. 


creat lead in and out of 
There is the swinging s 
courting the breeze where probably 
cross of the olden times 


reared aloft 


Christian symbol. The inn has a qua 
appearance, quietly retiring from the ro 
its window - panes fairly blinking w 
gemiality. It 
and 


has a bar redolent of o 
rum, and a coffee-room wher 
jomts of ham and beef, sticks of 


ale 


and Gloucestershire cheese, invite the s 
At the 


back of the house the old inn has an old 


journer to physical enjoyment. 


fashioned garden to match its sign, 


bar, and its solid English fare. Tt grow 
marigolds, and 
*old-man 

and beyond the trimmed Jawn and tli 
hedge-row that shuts in the flower borders 


stocks, and daisies, and 


roses, and lad’s-love.”” or 


from the grosser forms of vegetation ther 
is a kitchen-garden with apple-trees and 
ane 
further away, outside the kitchen-garden 


asparagus beds and potato patches; 


lies that typical English landscape which 
Carriers 
family carriages pienic 


had so many charms for Byron. 
and 
brakes drive up to that inviting way-sid 
inn of London, and foaming 
tankards are quatfed there by rosy-faced 
people who look as if they had never seen 
the great city, though it lies under the 
mist yonder only a few miles away. 


carts 


suburban 
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NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. 


s said that there is no heaven any 
here for those incapable of recogniz- 
mdenjoying it. Be this as it may, the 
th of June is a segment of heaven 
rally bestowed on those whose eves 
ears have been opened to beauty in 
t and sound. Indeed, what sense in 
in Is not @ratified to the point of ima- 
uy perfection during this early frui- 
of the varied promise of spring / 
en to the sense of touch how exquisite 
the ‘*feel” of the fragrant rose petals, 
soft young foliage that has transform 
| the world, and the queer downy tledge- 


igs In innumerable nests! To the eve 

formed by a heart in love with nature 

ie longest days of the year are all too 
short to note half that exists and takes 

ace. Who sees and distinguishes the 
varied blossoming of the many kinds of 
vrain and grasses that are waving in ev- 
ery field? And yet here is a beauty as 
distinet and delicate as ean be found in 
some of Mendelssohn's ‘*Songs without 
Words’ —blossomings so odd, delicate, and 
evanescent that they might resemble a 
child’s dream of a thower. Place them 
wider a strong glass, and who ean fail to 
vonder at the miracles of form and color 
that are revealed. From these tiny flow 
erets the seale runs upward until it toueh- 
es the hybrid rose. During this period, 
ilso, many of the forest trees emulate the 
vild flowers at their feet until their in- 
florescence culminates in the white cord- 
like fringe that foretells the spiny chest- 
nut burrs. 

So much has been written comparing 
this exquisite season when spring passes 
insensibly into summer with the fulfilled 
propheey of girlhood, that no attempt 
shall be made to repeat the simile. Amy's 
birthday should have been in May, but it 
came early in June. May was still in her 
heart, and might linger there indefinitely ; 
but her mind, her thoughts, kept pace with 
nature as unconsciously as the tlowers 
that bloomed in their season. There were 
little remembrances from all the family, 
but Webb's gift promised the most plea 
sure. It was a powerful opera-glass, and 
as he handed it to her on the piazza in the 
early morning he said: 

‘Our troupe are all here now, Amy, 
and I thought that you would like to see 


the singers, and observe thre ir costumes 


and expressions Some birds have a gy 


ood 
deal of « xpre ssion and a very charming 
manner while singing—a manner much 
more to my taste than more than one prinna 
donna that Dhave heard, although my taste 
may be uneultivated. Foeus your glass on 
that indigo-bird in vonder tr e-top Don't 
vou see him ?—the one that is favoring us 
with such a lively strain, beginning with 
a repetition of short, sprightly notes. The 
glass may enable you to see his markings 
accurately.” 

“Oh, what an exquisite glossy blue! 
and it grows so deep and rich about the 
head, throat, and breast! How plainly I 
can see him, even to the black velvet un 
der eyes! There is brown his 
wings, too. Why, Lean look right into 
lis little throat, and almost imagine I see 
the notes he is flinging abroad so viva- 
ciously. Tecan even make out his claws 
closed on a tvig, and the dew on the 
leaves around him is like pearls. Tru- 
ly, Webb, vou were inspired when you 
thought of this gift.” 

“Yes,” hie replied, quietly, looking 
much pleased, however, “‘ with a very 
honest wish to add to your enjoyment of 
the summer. J must confess, too, that I 
had one thought at least for myself. You 
have deseribed the indigo-bird far move ae- 
curately than I could have done, although 
| have seen it every summer as long as I 
can remember. You have taught me to 
see; why should I not help you to see 
more when I can do it so easily? My 
thought was that you would lend me the 
glass occasionally, so that [ might try to 
keep pace with you. Ive been using the 
microscope too much—pry ing into nature, 
as Burt would say, with the spirit of an 
anatomist.” 

*T shall value the @lass a great deal 
more if you share it with me,” she said, 
sunply, with a sincere, direct gaze into his 
eyes; ‘and be assured, Webb,” she added, 
earnestly,‘ you are helping me more than 
Lean help you. Tm not an artist, and 
never can be, but if L were L should want 
something more than mere surface, how- 
ever beautiful it might be. Think of it, 
Webb, Pm eighteen today,and I know 
so little! Yon always make me feel that 
there is so much to learn, and, what is 


‘ 
( 
Me 


f 
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NATURE'S 
that it is worth knowing. 
juld have been a teacher, for you would 
the children feel, when learning 
rv lessons, as Alf does when after game. 


Ke 


fow well nature bears close scrutiny!” 
added, sweeping the scene with her 
ass. ‘“‘Lean go every day now on an 
ploring expedition. But there 
eakfast bell.” 
Mr. Clitford came in a little late, rub 
ng his hands felicitously, as he said: 
*T have just come from the apiary, 
ind think we shall have another swarm 
-dav. 


is the 


Is worth a silver spoon.’ 


swarm of bees in June 


SE 


You | 


|mean honey. 
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**Tcould make the scientific world gape 


in a much easier way,”’ Leonard replied, 
dryly. ‘* Well, Amy, if you are as fond 
of honey as I am, you will think a swarm 
of bees a very nice present. Fancy buck- 
wheat cakes eaten with honey made from 
buekwheat blossoms! There’s a conjunc 
tion that gives to winter an untlageing 
charm. If the old Hebrews felt as 1 do, 
a land flowing with milk and honey must 
have been very alluring. Such a land 
the valley of the Hudson certainly is. 
it's one of the finest grass regions of the 
; and the ex- 
tensive raspberry fields along its banks 


world, and grass means milk 


White clover is all very 


| well, but I've noticed that when the rasp- 


f one comes out to-day, and we hive it 
ifely, we shall call it yours, and you 
hall have the honey.” 

‘* How much you are all doing to sweet- 

my life!” she said, laughing; ‘*but 
never expected the present of a swarm of 
[assure you it is a gift that you 
will have to keep for me, and vet I should | 
like to see how the bees swarm, and how 
vou hive them. Would it be safe? Ive 
heard that bees are so wise, and know 
when people are afraid of them.” 

* You can tix yourself up with a thick 
veil and a pair of gloves so that there will 
be no danger, and your swarm of bees, 
when once in the hive, will take care of 
themselves, and help take care of you. 
That’s the beauty of bee-culture.” 


pees, 


‘“Our bees are literally in clover this | 


year,” Leonard remarked. ** That heavy 


coating of wood-ashes that I gave to a 


half-acre near the apiary proved most ef- 
fective, and the plot now looks as if a 
flurry of snow had passed over it, the 
That 
is something I could never understand, 
Webb. Wood-ashes will always bring 
white clover. It’s hard to believe that 
it all eomes from seed dormant 
eround,” 


white clover blossoms are so thick. 


in the 


‘* Well, it does,” was the reply. 

‘A oreat many think that the ashes 
simply produce conditions in the soil 
which generate the clover.” 

‘Out of nothing? That would not be 
simple at all, and if any one could prove 
it he would make a sensation in the scien- 
tifie world.” 

Now, Len, here’s your chance,” laugh- 
ed Burt. ‘Just imagine what a halo of 
glory you would get by setting the scien- 
tific world agape with wonder!” 


berry bushes are in bloom they are alive 
with bees.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Clifford, Ishall look 
after the apiary to-day. 
work for an old man. 


That's good lazy 
You can help me 
watch at a safe distance, Amy, and protect- 
ed as I said, if they swarm: It wouldn't 
be well for you to go too near the hives at 
first, you know,” he added, in laughing 
gallantry, ‘‘for they might mistake you 


for a flower. They are so well acquaint- 


(ed with me that I raise neither expecta- 


tions nor fears. You needn't come out 
before ten o'clock, for they don’t swarm 
until toward mid-day.” 

With shy steps, and well protected, Amy 
approached the apiary, near which the old 
gentleman was sitting in placid fearless- 
ness under the shade of a maple, the honey 
of whose spring blossoms was already in 
the hive. Fora time she kept at a most 
respectful distance, but, as the bees did not 
notice her, she at last drew nearer, and re- 
moved her veil, and with the aid of her 
olass saw the indefatigable workers coming 
in and going out with such celerity that 
they seemed to be assuring each other that 
there were tons of honey now to be had for 
the gathering. The bees grew into large 
insects under her powerful lenses, and 
their forms and movements were very dis- 
tinct. Suddenly from the entrance of one 
hive near Mr. Clifford, which she happen 
ed to be covering with her glass, she saw 
pouring out a perfect torrent of bees. She 
started back in affright, but Mr. Clifford 
told her to stand still, and she noted that 
he quietly kept his seat, while following 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles the 
swirling, swaying stream that rushed into 
the upper air. The combined hum smote 


| the ear with its intensity. Each bee was 
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describing circles with almost the swift- | others, and to-morrow your bees wil] }y 


ness of light, and there were such num 
bers that they formed a nebulous living 
mass. Involuntarily she crouched down 
in the grass. In a few moments, how- 
ever, she saw the swarm draw together 
and cluster like a great black ball on a 
bough of a small pear-tree. The queen 
had alighted, and all her subjects gathered 
around her. 


“Ah,” chuckled the old gentleman, ris- | 


ing quietly, ‘*they couldn't have been 
more sensible if they had been human 
not half so sensible in that case, perhaps. 
I think you will have your swarm now 
without doubt. That's the beauty of these 
Italian bees when they are kept pure. 
They are so quiet and sensible. Come 
away now, until I return prepared to hive 
them.” 


The young girl obeyed with alacrity, | 


and wasalmost trembling with excitement, 
to which fear as well as the novelty of the 
scene contributed not a little. Mr. Clif 
ford soon returned, well protected and pre 
pared for his work. Taking an empty 
hive, he placed it on the ground in a se 
cluded spot, and laid before its entrances 


a broad, smooth board. Then holding a | 


large tin pan in his left hand, he mount 
ed a step-ladder, and gently brushed the 
bees into it as if they had been inani 
mate things. A sheet had first been spread 


beneath the pear-tree to catch those that 


did not fall into the pan. Touched thus 
gently and carefully, the immense vitality 
of the swarm remained dormant; but a 
rough, sudden movement would have 
transformed it instantly into a vengeful 


work for you, Amy. I don’t wonder 4 
are so interested, for of all insects I th 
bees take the palm. It is possible that ¢ 
swarm may not fancy their new quarts 
and come out again, but it is not proba 
Sereened by this bush, you ean watel 
perfect safety”; and he left her well 
tent, with her glass fixed on the apiary 

3urt had expended more on his preset 
for Amy than had any of the family, ani 
while it had been acknowledged most eo) 
dially, lhe was a little disappointed that | 
choice had not been so happy as Webb's 
Therefore after dinner he said: ‘*T feel a 
most envious. I wish I could give you 
creat deal of pleasure also to-day. Ho 
would you like to go in a row-boat to Cor 
stitution Island, and make that visit to M 
Warner of which we spoke last winter 
It’s warm, but not sultry, and we would 
keep in the shadow of the mountains mos 
of the way down.” 

She hesitated a moment. 

‘Don't be afraid, Amy,” he said, in 
iow tone. 

“Tl go with you,” she assented, cordial! 
ly, ITean not think of anything 
would make my birthday more complet: 

“TH be ready in an hour,” he said 
flushing with pleasure, and he went up 
to his room two steps at a time. 


3urt’s mental processes during the past 
few weeks were characteristic, and would 
have amused Amy had she been fully 
aware of them. As Webb surmised, his 
fever had to run its course, but after its 


crisis had passed he rapidly grew ration 


cloud of insects, each animated by the one | 


impulse to use its stiletto. Coming down 
from the ladder, he turned the pan toward 
Amy, and with her gless she saw that it 
was nearly half full of a crawling, seething 


mass that fairly made her shudder. But | 


much experience rendered the old gentle 
man confident, and he only smiled as he 
carried the pan of bees to the empty hive, 
and poured them out on the board before 


placed near the hive also, and then the old 
gentleman backed slowly and quietly 


al. Moreover, in his mother, and indeed 
in Amy herself, he had the best of physi 
cians. At first he was very penitent, and 
not a little chagrined at his course. As 
days went by, however, and it was not re 


| ferred to by word or sign on the part of thi 


family, his nervous apprehension passed 
away. He thought he detected a peculiar 
twinkle in Leonard’s eyes occasionally, but 
it might have resulted from other causes 


Still Amy did the most to re-assure him 
it. The sheet was next gathered up and | 


both consciously and unconsciously. As 


| she said, she took him at his word, anc 


away until he had joined Amy, to whom | 


he said, ‘* My part of the work is now done, 
and I think we shall soon see them enter 
the hive.” He was right, for within twen- 
ty minutes every bee had disappeared with 


being unembarrassed by any feeling 0! 
her own, found it easy to act like a sister 


|toward him. This naturally put him at 


in the new domicile. ‘‘To-night I will | 


place the hive on the platform with the | 


his ease. In her floral expeditions with 
Johnnie, however, and her birdnestings 
with Alf, wherein no birds were robbed, 
she unconsciously did more to reconcile 
him to the necessity of waiting then could 
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urs of argument from even his mother. | 


je thus proved to him that he had spoken 
ich too soon—that she was not ready 
his ill-chosen, passionate words, which 
d wounded instead of firing her heart 
he had intended they should. He now 
rated his stupidity, but consoled himself 
ith the thought that love is always a lit 
e blind. He saw that she liked Webb ex- 
eedingly, and enjoyed talking with him, 
it he now was no longer disposed to be 
alous. She ever seemed to be asking 
juestions like an intelligentchild. Why 
shouldn't she like Webb?” he thought. 
‘He is one of the best fellows in the 
world, and she has found out that he’s a 
walking eneyelopwdia of out-door lore.” 


Burt was not one to be depressed or to | 


remain in the valley of humiliation very 
After a week or two aslight feeling 
f superiority began to assert itself. Amy 
was not only too young to understand 


him. but also, perhaps, to appreciate him. 
He believed that he knew more than one 
pretty girl to whom he would not have 
spoken as he had in vain. Some day the 
scales would fall from Amy’s eyes. He 


could wellatford to wait until they did, and | and here another delicious surprise await 


he threw back his handsome head at the 
thought, and an exultant flash came into 
his blue eyes. 
he would be magnanimous, and he also 
admitted to himself that he would be very 
glad and grateful; but he would be very 
patient, perhaps a little too much so to 
suit her. Since he had been told to ‘‘ wait,” 
he would wait until her awakening heart 
constrained her to give unequivocal signs 
of readiness to surrender. 

Thus his thoughts ran on while he was 


busy about the farm, or galloping over | grateful tears rushed into the young girl's 
Aft- | 
er the corn-planting and the rush of work | 


the country on business or pleasure. 


| swept toward them with scarcely more 


| few moments later their skiff was dancing 


Oh, he would be faithful, | 


in May was over, he had given himself a | 


week's outing among the trout streams 
of Ulster County, and had returned with 
his equanimity quite restored. To assure 
Amy of this, and that she had nothing 
more to fear, but everything to gain, was 
one of his motives in asking her to take 
the long sail that afternoon. He sue 
ceeded so well that a smile of very gen 


uine satisfaction hovered about her lips | 


more than once. She enjoyed the expe 
dition exceedingly. She was grateful for 
the kind reception given her by the au 
thors who had done much to sweeten and 
purify the world’s thought. She was 
charmed with the superb scenery as on 


| simple and vivid that he made his listen- 


their return they glided along in the shad 
ows of Cro’nest, whose sides seemed lined 
with a choir of wood and veery thrushes 
and other wild songsters. At last they 
evoked the spirit of music in her. She took 
an oar with Burt, and they pulled, sang, 
and laughed together like careless, happy 
children. Yet more than once she shyly 
glanced at him,and queried, Could his flush 
ed and mirthful face be that of the passion- 
ate lover and blighted youth of scarce a 
month since? Burt said something droll, 
and her laugh raised a musical echo against 
the steep rocks near. His wit was not its 
cause, but her own thought: ** My plea was 
that | was too young; he is very young 
too.” 

As they neared the point of Storm 
King the evening boat, the Mary Powell, 


apparent etfort than that of a swan A 


over the swells, Amy waving her hand- 
kerchief, and the good-natured pilot awak 
ening a hundred echoes by his steam-whis- 
tle of responsive courtesy. 

They were at home in time for supper, 


ed Amy. Jotnnie and Alf felt that they 
should do something in honor of the day 
From a sunny hill-side they had gleaned 
a gill of wild strawberries, and Webb had 
found that the heat of the day had so far 
developed half a dozen Jaequeminot rose- 
buds that they were ready for gathering. 
These with their fragrance and beauty 
were beside her plate in dainty arrange- 
ment. They seemed to give the complete 
and final touch to the day already re- 
plete with joy and kindness, and happy, 
eyes. Dashing them brusquely away, she 
said: ‘‘ l can’t tell you all what I feel, and 
won't try. 
ever,” 


I want you to know, how- 
she added, smilingly, while her 
lips quivered, *“‘that Iam very much at 
home.” 

Burt was in exuberant spirits, for Amy 
had told him that she had enjoyed every 
moment of the afternoon. This had been 
most evident, and the young fellow con- 
gratulated himself. He could keep his 
word, he could be so jolly a companion as 
to leave nothing to be desired, and wait- 


ing, after all, would not be a martyrdom. 
His mood unloosed his tongue and made 
him eloquent as he described his experi 


ences in trout-fishing. His words were so 
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ers hear the cool splash and see the foam 
of the mountain brooks. They saw the 
shimmer of the speckled beauties as they 
leaped for the fly, and felt the tingle of the 
rod as the line suddenly tightened, and 
heard the hum of the reel as the fish dart 
ed away in imagined safety. Burt saw 
lis vantage—was not Amy listening with 
intent eves and glowing cheeks 7—and he 
kept the little group in suspense almost as 
long as it took him to play, land, and kill 
a three-pound trout, the chief trophy of 
his excursion. 

Webb was unusually silent, and was 
conscious of a depression for which he 
could not account. All was turning out 
better than he had predicted. The rela 
tions between Burt and Amy were not 
only ‘serene, but were apparently be 
coming decidedly blissful. The young 
girl was enthusiastic over her enjoyment 
of the afternoon; there were no more del- 
icately veiled defensive tactics against 
Burt, and now her face was full of frank 
admiration of his skill as an angler and 
of interest in the wild scenes deseribed. 
Burt had spent more time in society than 
over his books while at college, and was a 
fluent, easy talker. Webb felt that he suf 
fered in contrast, that he was grave, heavy, 
dull, and old—no fit companion for the 
girl whose laughing eyes so often rested 
on his brother's face and responded to his 
mirth. Perhaps Burt would not have 
long to wait; perhaps his rash, passionate 
words had already given to Amy's girlish 
unconsciousness the shock that had de 
stroyed it, and she was learning that she 
was a woman who could return love for 
love. Well, granting this, was it not just 
what they were all expecting? ‘‘ But 


the change is coming too soon,” he com- 
plained to himself. ‘‘T wish she could | 
keep her gentle, lovable, yet unapproach 

able May-day grace a little longer. Then | 
she was like the wind-flower, which the | 
eyes can linger upon, but which fades al- | 
most the moment it is grasped. It made | 
her so different from other girls of her | 
age. It identified her with the elusive | 
spirit of nature, whose beauty entrances | 


one, but search and wander where we will, | 
nothing can be found that is distinetly 
and tangibly ours or any one’s. Amy, 


belonging definitely to any one, would lose 
half her charm.” 

Webb saw and heard all that passed, 
but in a minor key thoughts like these | 
were forming themselves, with little vo- | 
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lition on his part, and were sym 
which as yet he did not understand 
an interval of mirth Johnnie heard f., 
steps on the piazza, and darting out, ex 
a climpse of Mr. Alvord’s retreating 
He had come on some errand, and se 


y\t 
ILO 


t 


the group at the supper table, had vield 
to the impulse to depart unrecog 
This the little girl would by no my. 
permit. Since Easter an odd friends} 
had sprung up between her and the lon: 
man, and she had become almost his « 
visitor. She now ealled after him, and j 


moment was at his side. Whi 
you going away she said. mi 


not go till I show you my garden.” 
Maggie joined them, for he deeply « 

listed her sympathy, and she wished 

make it clear by her manner that the ti 


| between him and the child had her «a, 


proval. ‘* Yes, indeed, Mr. Alvord, 

said, must let Johnnie show 

her garden, and especially her pansies 
** Heart’s-ease is another name for 


Vo 


flower, I believe,” he replied, with thi 
glimmer of a smile. ‘* In that ease Jolin 
nie should be called Pansy. I than 
you, Mrs. Clifford, that you are willing 
trust vour child to a stranger. We | 


|a lovely ramble the other day, and sh 


said that you told her she might go wit! 
me.” 

‘Tm only too glad that vou find John 
nie an agreeable little neighbor,” Maver 


began. ‘Indeed, we all feel so neigh 
borly that we hope you will soon cease to 
think of vourself as a stranger.” But 


here impatient Johnnie dragged him oft 
to see her garden, and his close and ap 
preciative attention to all she said and 
showed to him won the child’s heart anew 
Amy soon joined them, and said: 

**Mr. Alvord, I wish your congratula 
tions also. Im eighteen to-day.” 

He turned and looked at her so wist 
fully for a moment that hereyes fell. ** | 
do congratulate you,” he said, in a low, 
deep voice. ‘If I had my choice between 
all the world and your age, I'd rather be 


eighteen again. May your brow always 


| be as serene as it is to-night, Miss Amy!” 


His eyes passed swiftly from the elder to 
the younger girl, the one almost as young 
at heart and fully as innocent as the oth 


jer, and then he spoke abruptly: ‘* Good- 


by, Johnnie. I wish to see your father 
a moment on some business; and he 
walked rapidly away. By the time they 
reached the house lie had gone. Amy 
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that with the night a darker shadow 
d fallen upon her happy day. The 
ep sadness of a wounded spirit touched 
-own, She scarcely knew why. It was 

the law of her unwarped, unselfish 
Even as a happy girl she could 
it pass by, unearing, on the other side. 

» felt that she would like to talk with 
Vebb, as she always did when anything 
oubled her; but he, touched with some 
ing of Burt’s old restlessness, had ram 
ed the 
inding the fatigues of the day. 


iture. 


away in moonlight, notwith- 

There 
ve she went to the piano and sang for 
© old people some of the quaint songs of 
Burt 
it smoking and listening on the piazza 


hich she knew they were fond, 


in immeasurable content. 
To Mrs. Clitford the month 
rought the haleyon days of the year. 


of June 
fhe warm sunshine revived her, the sub 
acid of the strawberry seemed to furnish 
the very tonie she needed, and the beau 
ty that abounded on every side, and that 
vas daily brought to her couch, conferred 
i happiness that few could understand. 
Long years of weakness, in which only 
her mind could be active, had developed 
in the invalid a refinement scarcely pos 
sible to those who must daily meet the 
practical whose 
more robust natures could enjoy the ma 
terial side of existence. 
therefore, that country life had matured 
her native love of flowers into almost a 
passion, which culminated in her intense 
enjoyment of the rose in all its varieties. 
The family, aware of this marked prefer- 


questions of life, and 


It was not strange, 


at any season; but in June her eyes feast- 


she distinguished between her favorites 


with all the zest and accuracy which a | 


connoisseur of wines ever brought to bear 
upon their delicate bouquet. With eves 
shut she could name from its perfume al- 
most any rose with which she was familiar. 
Therefore in all the flower beds and borders 
roses abounded, especially the old-fashion- 
ed kinds, which are again finding a place 
in florists’ catalogues. Originally led by 
love for his mother, Webb, years since, 
had begun to give attention to the queen of 
flowers. He soon found, however, that 
the words of an English writer are true, 
‘*He who would have beautiful roses in 
his garden must have them first in his 
heart,” and there with queenly power 
they soon enthroned themselves, In one 


| or library, ete. 
ence, rarely left her without these flowers | 
| summer, and 
ed on their varied forms and colors, and | 
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corner of the garden, which was protected 
on the north and west by a high stone 
wall, where the soil was warm, loamy, 
and well drained, he made a little rosery 
He bought treatises on the flower, and 
when he heard of or saw a variety that 
was particularly fine, he added it to his 
collection. 

On the third morning after her birthday 
Amy came down very early. The bird 
symphony had penetrated her open win 
dows with such a jubilant resonance that 
she had been awakened almost with the 
dawn. The air was so cool and exhil 
arating, and there was such a wealth of 
dewy beauty on every side, that she yield 
ed to the impulse to go out and enjoy the 
most delightful hour of the day. To her 
surprise she saw Webb going down the 
path leading to the garden. ** What's on 
your conscience,” she cried, that you 
can't sleep 

‘What's on yours ?” he retorted. 

‘The shame of leaving so many morn 
ings like this unseen and notenjoved. — I] 
mean to repent and mend my Ways from 
this time forth; that is, if Ilwakeup. Can 
I go with you?” 

** What a droll question!” he replied, in 
laughing invitation. 

‘Well, I did not know,” she said, join- 
ing him, ‘but that you 


were going to 


| visit that sanctum sanctorum of vours.” 


Your virtue of early rising is 
You know when 


specially 


‘Tam. 
about to be rewarded. 
some great is to be 
honored, he is given the freedom of a city 
I shall now give you the 
freedom of my rosery for the rest of the 
from this time till frost 
always find roses for your belt. 
I meant to do this on your birthday, but 
the buds were not sufficiently forward this 
backward season.” 

‘‘T'm not a great personage.” 

‘‘No, thanks, you're not. You are only 
our Amy.” 

“Tm content. Oh, Webb, what mira- 
cles have you been working here!” 


personage 


you can 


she 


exclaimed, as she passed through some 


screening shrubbery and looked upon a 
plot given up wholly to roses, many of 
which were open, more in the phase of ex 
quisite buds, while the majority were still 
closely wrapped in their green calyxes. 
‘‘No miracle at all. I've only assisted 
nature a little. At the same time let me 
assure you that this small place is like a 
picture-gallery, and that there is a chance 
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here for as nice discrimination as there 
full of art. There 


are few duplicate roses in this place, and | 


would be in a cabinet 


have been years in selecting and winnow- 
ing this collection. They are all named 
varieties, labelled mind I love 
them too well, and am too familiar with 
them, to | 


im my 


hang dishiguring bits of wood 
upon them. 


friends. 


One might as well label his 
Each one has been chosen and 
kept beeause of some individual point of | 
excellence, and vou ean gradually learn | 
to recognize these characteristics, just as | 
This plot here is filled with | 
hardy hybrid perpetuals, and that with | 
tender tea-roses that require very different | 
treatment. Here is a th: 
bloom in the autumn. 

name 
thy of any name. 


mother does. 


mMOss it will also 
It has a sounding | 
Soupert-et-notting—but it is wor- 
Though not so mossy as 
some others, look at its fine form and beau 
tiful rose-color. Only one or two are out 
vet, but in a week this bush will be athing | 
of beauty that one would certainly wish 
might last Try its fragrance. 
Nothing surpasses it unless it is La France | 


forever. 


over there.” 

She inhaled the exquisite perfume in 
long breaths, and then looked around at 
the budding beauty on every side, even to 
the walls that 
climbing varieties. 

“Well, Webb,” she said, lauching, ‘‘I 
ean not think of anything lacking in my | 
morning's experience. [was wakened by 
You have revealed to | 
me the mystery of your sanctum, and that | 
alone, you know, would be happiness to 
You have also intro 
duced me to dozens of your sweethearts, 


stone were covered with 


the sone of birds. 


the feminine soul. 


for you look at each rose as Burt does at | 
the You have 
shown me your budding rosery in the 


pretty girls he meets. 


dewy morning, and that was appropriate 
too 
and jewelled for the occasion, and unri- 


ery one of your pets was gemmed 

valled musicians, cleverly concealed in the | 
trees near, have filled every moment with | 
melody. What more could Iask? But | 
where are you going with that basket ?” | 

‘To gather strawberries tor breakfast. | 
There are enough ripe this morning. You 
gather roses in the other basket. Why 
not have them for breakfast also ?” 

‘* Why indeed, since it would seem that | 
there are to be thousands here and else 
where in the garden! Fresh roses and 
strawberries for breakfast—that’s country 
life to perfection. Good-by.” 


| not destroy another. 
| mirthful 


What 


| thoughts. 


| me, Webb,” she added, gently; 
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He went away as if in a dream, and 
heart almost ached with a tension of 
ing that he could not define. It seen 
to him the culmination of all that ly 
loved and enjoyed. His rosery had |x 
complete at this season the vear before 
now that Amy had entered it, the » 
that she had touched, admired, and ki 
with lips that vied with their petals om 


| tenfold more beautiful, and the spot seer 


He could i 
enter it again without thinking of her a: 
seeing her lithe form bending to favor 
which hitherto he had only associat 
vith his mother. 

He brought the strawberries to Am\ 
the breakfast-room, and stood near w} 
she and Johnnie hulled them. He s 
the roses arranged by his mother’s plat 
in such nice harmony that one eolor did 
He replied to hea 
words and rallyings, scarcely 


ed sacred to her alone. 


knowing what he said, so deep was tl 
feeling that oppressed him, so strong w: 
his love for that sweet sister who had come 
into his life and made it ideally perfect 
She appreciated what he had loved so ful 
ly, her very presence had ever kindled his 
spirit, and while eager to learn and easily 
taught, how truly she was teaching him 
a philosophy of life that seemed divine! 
more could he desire? The day 
passed in a confused maze of thought and 
happiness, so strange and absorbing that 
he dared not speak lest he should waken 
as from a dream. The girl had grown 
so beautiful to him that he seareely wish 


| ed to look at her, and hastened through 


his meals that he might be alone with his 
The sun had sunk, and the 
was well over the eastern mount 
ains, before he visited the rosery. Amy 
was there, and she greeted him with « 
pretty petulance because he had not con 
before. Then in sudden compunction she 


moon 


| asked: 


“Don't you feel well, Webb? You 
have been so quiet since we were her 
this morning! Perhaps you are sorry 


| you let me into this charmed seclusion.’ 


Amy, I am not,” he said, with an 
impetuosity very unusual in him. ‘* You 
should know me better than even to ima 


| gine such a thing.” 


Before he could say anything more 
Burt’s mellow voice rang out, ‘‘ Amy!” 

“Oh, I half forgot; I promised to take 
a drive with Burt this evening. Forgive 
‘IT only 


= 
| 
i 
j 
| | 
| 
on « = 
: t 
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I do know you too well 
No 


or more patient 


ke in sport. 
imagine [ am unwelcome here. 
ever had a kinder 
ther than you have been to me;” and 
clasped her hands upon his arm, and 
sked up into his face with frank affee- | 
l 
His arm trembled under her touch, and 
felt that he must be alone In his 
ial quiet tones, however, he was able to | 
‘You, rather, must forgive me that | 
No; I'm not ill, but 
A good night’s rest will bring | 
Go and enjoy your drive to | 


\ 


spoke so hastily. 
ry tired. 
around. 
the utmost.” | 
Webb, you work too hard,” she said, 


earnestly. ‘* But Burt is calling—” 

“Yes; do not keep him waiting; and 
think of me,” he added, laughing, ‘*as too 
veary for moonlight, roses, or anything 
at prosaic sleep. June is all very well, 
bat it brings a pile of work to a fellow 
like 


‘Oh, Webb, what a clod-hopper you're | 


trying to make yourself out to be! Well, 
I can't think of the rest of 
Good-by.—Yes, Pim com 


‘Sleep, sleep’ 
the quotation. 
ine!” rang out her clear voice; and, with 

smiling glance backward, she hastened 
away. 

From the shrubbery he watched her 
pass up the wide garden path, the moou- 
light giving an ethereal beauty to her 
slight form with its white, close drapery. 
Then, deeply troubled, he threw himself 
on a rustic seat near the wall and buried 
his face in his hands. 
too clear to him now, and he found him 
self face to face with the conviction that 


Amv was no longer his sister, but the | 


woman he loved. The deep-hidden cur- 
rent of feeling that had been gathering 
volume for months at last flashed out into 


the light, and there could be no more dis- | 
The explanation of her power | 


cwuise, 
over him was now 
B 
»V 


given to his deepest 


consciousness. some law of his na- 


ture, when she spoke he had ever listen- 


ed: whatever she said and did had been 
invested with a nameless charm. 
after day they had been together, and 


their lives had harmonized like two chords | 


that blend in one sweet sound. He had 
never had a sister, and his growing inter 
est in Amy had seemed the most natural 
thing in the world; that Burt should love 
her, equally natural—to fall in iove was 
almost a habit with the mercurial young 


fellow when thrown into the society of a | 


It was all growing | 


| 


Day | 
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pretty girl—and he had felt that he should 
be only too glad that his brother had at 
last fixed his thoughts on one who would 
not be He now 
membered that this had 

satisfactory to reason, his heart for a long 


a stranger to them. 
while all 


re 
been 


| time had been uttering its low, half-con 


Now he knew why. The 
vents of this long day had revealed him 
unto himself, because he was ripe for the 


scious protest. 


knowledge. 

His nature had its hard, practical, busi 
ness side, but he had never been content 
with questions of mere profit and loss. 
He not only had wanted the corn, but 
the secret of the corn’s growth and ex 

To search into Nature's hidden 
that he could through her 
outward forms the mechanism 
all, and trace endless diversity to simple 
inexorable laws, had been his pride and 
His love 


istence. 
life, so see 


back of 


the promised solace of his life 


|of the rose had been to him what it is to 


hard 


recreation, a 


and 
something 


many another working 
woman 
for which he had developed the taste and 
It had had no 
appreciable influence on the current of 
| his thoughts. Amy's coming, however, 
| had awakened the poetic side of his tem 
perament, and while this had taken no 
| thing from the old, it had changed every- 
'thing. Before, his life had been like na 
| ture in winter, when all things are in 
hard, definite outline. The feeling which 
she had inspired brought the transform- 
ing flowers and foliage. It im 
| mense addition to that which already ex 
isted, and which formed the foundation 
for it. For a long time he had exulted 
in this inflorescence of his life, as it were, 
and was than He did 
not know that the spirit gifted even un 
consciously with the power thus to de- 


mah 


habit, 


feeling of a connoisseur. 


Was all 


more content. 


velop his own nature must soon become 
|to him more than a cause of an elfect, 
more than a sister upon whom he could 
look with as tranquil eyes andeyven pulse in 
| youth as in frosty age. But now he knew 
t with the absolute certainty that was 
characteristic of his mind when once it 
grasped a truth. The voice of Burt eall- 
ing *‘ Amy,” after the experiences of the 
| day, had been like a shaft of light, and 
everything was instantly revealed. For 
hersake more than his own he had exert- 
ed himself to the utmost to eonceal the 
truth of that moment of bitter conscious- 
He trembled as he thought of his 


hess. 


hi 
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blind, impetuous words and her look of 


prolonged his drive. The witchery 
surprise; he grew cold with dread as he 


the romantic scenery through which 
remembered how easily he might have be- | and Amy passed, and the loveliness of 
trayed himself. profile in the pale light, almost In 
And now what should he do? what | down his resolution, and onee, In aece) 
could he do but hide the truth with sleep- | much too tender, he said, ‘* Oh, Am), 
less vigilance ? He could not become his | am so happy when with you!” 
brother's rival. In the eyes of Amy and “Tm happy with you also,” shi 
all the family Burt was her acknowledged | plied, in brusque tones, **now that 
suitor, who, having been brought to rea- | have become so sensible.” 
He took the hint, and said, emphati 
orably. Whether Amy was learning ly: ‘‘ Don’t you ever be apprehensive « 
love him or not made no difference. If | nervous when with me. 
she, growing conscious of her woman 
hood, was turning her thoughts to Burt | 
as the one who had first sought her, and 


son, Was acting most rationally and hon 


Tl] wait, and | 
‘sensible,’ as vou express it, till Pm a 
Her laugh rang out merrily, but 
made no other reply. He was a lit 
nettled, and mentally vowed a constai 
that would one day make her regret t! 
into her eyes, he could not seek to thrust | laugh. 
his younger brother aside. If the illus 
tration of the rose which she had forced 
into unnatural bloom was still true of 


who was now cheerfully waiting until 
the look of shy choice and appeal came 


Webb had retired when Amy returne: 
and she learned of his plans from Mage 
“Tt's just the best thing he ean do,” shi 
her heart, he would be false to her and | said, earnestly. ‘‘ Webb's been overwor 
himself, as well as to Burt, should he seek | ing, and he needs and deserves a litt 
her in the guise of a lover. He had felt | rest.” 
that it was almost sacrilege to disturb her 
May-like girlhood; that this childef nature 
should be left wholly to nature’s impulses 


In the morning he seemed so busy w 
| his preparations that he had seareely tin 
| to give her more than a genial off-hand 


and to nature's hour for awakening. | creeting. 
“Tf it only could have been, how rich | ‘‘Oh, Webb, T shall miss you so much!” 
and full life would be!” he thought. We} she said, in parting, and her look 


were in sympathy at almost every point. | very kind and wistful. He did not trust 
When shall I forget the hour we spent 


himself to speak, but gave her a humon 
here this morning! 


How ean I hide all | ousand what seemed to her a half-inered- 
this from her, and seem merely her quiet | ulous smile. He puzzled her, and sli 
elderly brother? How can I meet her} thought about him and his manner of thi 
here to-morrow morning, and in the} previous day and evening not a little 
witchery of summer evenings, and still | With her sensitive nature, she could not 
speak in measured tones, and look at her | approach so near the mystery that he was 
as LT would at Johnnie? The thing is im- | striving to conceal without being vaguely 
possible until [ have gained a stronger | impressed that there was something un 
self-control. TI must go away for a day | usual about him. The following day, 
ortwo,andI will. WhenTreturn, neither | however, brought a cheerful, business-like 
Burt nor Amy shall have cause to com- | letter to his father, which was read at the 
plain; and he strode away. dinner table. He had straightened out 
The evening mail brought an excuse. | matters in town, and seemed to be enjoy 
A firm to whom the Clitfords had been | ing himself. She more than onee admit 
sending part of their produce had not giv- | ted that she did miss him as she would 
en full satisfaction, and Webb announced | not any other member of the household 
his intention of going to the city in the | But her out-door life was very full. By 
morning to investigate matters. His fa- | 
ther and Leonard approved of his pur 


the aid of her glass she made the intimate 
acquaintance of her favorite songsters 
pose, and when he added that he might | Every day she took Mrs. Clifford in he: 
stay in town for two or three days, that | garden chair to the rosery, and proposed 
he felt the need of a little change and | through her instruction to give Webb a 
rest before haying and harvest began, they | surprise when he returned. She would 
all expressed their approval still more | prove to him that she could name his pets 
heartily. | from their fragrance, form, and color as 
The night was so beautiful that Burt | well as he himself. 


i 
| | 
i 
j 
: 


PASTORAI 


Burt did his best to keep things lively, 
nd a few days after Webb's departure, 
said: ** Pve heard that there is to be a sham 
ttle at West Point this afternoon. Sup 
pose we go and see it 2° 

The heavy guns from the river batteries 
liad been awakening deep echoes among 
the mountains every afternoon for some 
time past, reminding the Cliffords that 
the June examinations were taking place 
at the Military Academy, and that there 
was much of interest occurring near them. 
Amy not only assented to Burt's proposi 
tion, but Leonard also resolved to go and 
take Maggie and the children. In the 
afternoon a steam-yacht bore them and 
many other excursionists to their destina 
tion, and they were soon skirting the 
grassy plain on which the military evolu 
tions were to take place. 

The scene was full of novelty and inter- 
est for Amy. Thousands of people were 
there, representing every walk and condi 
tion of life. Plain farmers with their wives 
and children, awkward country fellows 
with their sweethearts, dapper clerks with 
bleached hands and faces, were passing to 
and fro among ladies in Parisian toilets 
and with the unmistakable air of the me 
tropolis. 
upon their shoulders, and others, quite as 

VoL, LXIX.—No. 410.—16 


There were officers with stars 


important in them bearing, decorated with 
the 
Plain-looking 


single bar of a seeond lieutenant 


pointed out as 
Senators, and elegantly dressed men were 


men were 


seen to be nobodies at a glance.  Searce 
ly atvpe was wanting among those who 
came to see how the nation’s wards were 
drilled and prepared to defend the na 
tion’s honor and peace at the 


On the piazzas of 


maintain 
point of the bayonet 


the officers’ quarters were groups of fa 


vored people whose relations or distin 
guished claims were such as to give them 
this advantage over those who must stand 
where they could to see the pageant. The 
cadets in their gray uniforms were cou 
spicuously absent, but the band was upon 
the plain discoursing lively music. 
the inelosure within the 
the long roll of a drum, and all eyes 
turned thitherward expectantly. Soon 
from under the arched sally-port two com 


From 


barracks came 


panies of cadets were seen issuing on the 
double-quick. Thev crossed the plain with 
the perfect time and precision of a single 
mechanism, and passed down into a de 
pression of the ground toward the river 
After an interval the other two companies 
out in manner, and halted on 
the plain within a few hundred yards of 


came like 


this depression, their bayonets scintillating 


Wee 
a 
ager 
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in the cloudless afternoon sun. Both 
parties were accompanied by mounted 
eadet officers. The body on the plain 
threw out pickets, stacked arms, and 
lounged at their ease. Suddenly a shot 
vas fired to the eastward, then another, 
and in that direction the pickets were seen 
running in. With marvellous celerits 
the loungers on the plain seized thei mus 
kets, formed ranks, and faced toward the 
point from which the attack was threat 
ened. A skirmish line was thrown out, 
and this soon met a similar line advancing 
from the depression, sloping eastward. 
Behind the skirmishers came a compact 
line of battle, and it advanced steadily 
until within fair musket range, when the 
firing became general. While the attack 
Ing parts appeared to fight resolute 
lv, it was soon observed that they made 
no further effort to advance, but sought 
only to oceupy the attention of the party 
to which they were opposed 

The Clitfords stood on the northwest 
ern edge of the plain, near the statue of 


General Sedgwick, and from: this pomt 


they could also see what was occurring in 
the depression toward the river. Turn, 
Amy, quick, and see what's coming,” eried 
Burt Stealing up the hill-side in solid 
column was another body of cadets A 
moment later they passed near on the 
double-quick, went into battle formation 
on the run, and with loud shouts charged 
the flank and rear of the eadets on the 
plain, who from the first had sustained the 
attack. These seemed thrown into contu 
sion, for they were now between two tires. 
After a moment of apparent indecision 
they gave way rapidly in seeming defeat 
and rout, and the two attacking parties 
drew together pursuit. When they 
had united, the pursued, who a moment 
before had seemed a crowd of fugitives, 
became almost instantly a steady line of 
battle. The order, **Charge!” rang out, 
and, with fixed bayonets, they rushed 
upon their assailants, and steadily drove 
them back over the plain, and down into 
their original position It was all carried 
out with a fair degree of life-like reality. 
The “sine” of minie bullets was absent, 
but abundance of noise and sulphurous 
smoke ean be made with blank cartridges; 
and as the pavers attacked plucked victory 
from seeming defeat, the people's accla 
mations were loud and long 

At this point the horse of one of the ea 
det officers became unmanageable. They 


had all observed him during the bat 
admiring the manner with whieh he ) 
and restrained the vicious brute, b 
last the excitement or fen) 
came so great that he rushed toward 
crowded sidewalk and road in front 
the officers’ quarters. The people 
way to right and left. Burt had scare 
time to do more than eneirele Amis 
his arm and sweep her out of the pat! 
the terrified beast. The cadet made hi 
efforts, until it was evident that the ho 
would dash into the iron fence bey 
the road, and then the young fellow 
off and on his feet with the agility of 
cat, but he still maintained his hold up 
the bridle. A seeond later there was 
heavy thud heard above the screams 
women and children and the shouts 
those vociferating advice. The horse fi 
heavily in his recoil from the fence, an 
ina moment or two was led limping ar 
crest-fallen away, while the cadet quiet! 


‘ 


returned to his comrades on the plain 

Johnnie and little Ned were erving 

fright, and both Amy and Maggie wer 
pale and nervous: therefore Leonard |i 

the way out of the crowd. From a mor 
distant point they saw the party beneat! 
the hill rally fora final and united charge 
which this time pros ed successful, and thie 
companies on the plain, after a stubbor 
resistance, were driven back to the bat 
racks, and through the sally-port, followed 
by their opponents. The clouds of smok: 
rolled away, the band struck up a lively 
air, and the lines of people broke up into 
groups and streamed in all directions 
Leonard decided that it would be best for 
them to return by the evening boat, and 
not wait for parade, since the little yacht 
would certainly be overcrowded at a later 
hour. 

The first one on the Porell to greet 
them was Webb returning from the city 
Amy thought he looked so thin as to ap 
pear almost haggard, but he seemed in 
the best of spirits, and professed to fee 
well and rested. She half imagined that 
she missed a certain gentleness his 
words and manner toward her, but when 
he heard how nearly she had been tram 
pled upon, she was abundantly satistied 
by his look of deep atfeetion and. solici 
tude as he said: ** Heaven bless yout 
strong, ready arm, Burt!” ‘*O that it had 
been mine!” was his inward thought. He 
masked his feeling so well, however, that 
all perplexity passed from her mind. She 


‘ 
| 


s.eager to visit the rosery with him, 


when there he praised her quickly 
juired skill with such sincerity that her 
flushed with pleasure. No one seem 
to enjoy the late but ample supper 

re than he, orto make greater havoe in 
well-heaped dish of strawberries. ** 1 

sted none like these in New York,” he 
id. “After all, give me this old-fash 
med kind. We've tried many varieties, 
it the Triomphe de Gand proves the 
nost satisfactory, if one will give it the 
ttention it The fruit ripens 
wly and lasts till late. It is firm and 
rood even in cool wet weather, and posi 
ively delicious after a sunny day like 

*TLagree with you, Webb,” said his mo 
her, smiling. ‘It’s the best of all the 
cinds we've had, except, perhaps, the Presi 
lent Wilder, but that doesn’t bear well in 
our garden,” 

“Well, mother.” he replied, with a 
augh, ‘the best is good enough for you. 
| have a row of Wilders, however, for 
your especial benefit; but they're late, you 
know.” 

The next morning he went into the hay 
ing with as much apparent zest as Leon 
ard. They began with red-top clover. The 


deserves. 


growth had been so heavy that in many 
places it had ‘* lodged,” or fallen, and it had 
to be cut with seythes. Later on the 
mowing-machine would be used in the 
timothy fields and meadows. Ainy from 
her open window watched him as he stead- 
ily bent to the work, and she inhaled with 
pleasure the odors from the bleeding clov- 


er, for it was the custom of the Cliffords | 


to cut their grasses early, while full of the 
native juices. Rakes followed the seythes 
speedily, and the clover was piled up into 
compact little heaps, or ** cocks,” to sweat 


direct rays of the sun. 
“Oh dear!” said Amy, at the dinner 


that you are cutting down so much of 
their pasture.” 


‘Red clover affords no pasturage for | 
** How | 


honey-bees,” said Webb, laughing. 

easily he seems to laugh of late!” 
thought. 
the long tube-like blossoms. 


Amy 
They can’t reach the honey in 


bumble-bees have everything their way, 
and get it all except what is sipped by the 
hummine-birds, with their long beaks, as 
they feed on the minute insects within the 


flowers. I’ve heard the question, Of what 
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| heavy jar of thunder. 
| dow facing the west, she saw a threatening 


| the gloom. 


Here the | 
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use are bumble-bees 


L like to sav bua 
Hle best. as did whena boy Well. 
been told that in Australia they could not 
raise red clover without this inseet, which. 
passing from flower to flower, carries the 
fertilizing pollen. The rats there and the 
field-mice were so abundant that they de 
stroved these bees, which, as vou know, 
make their nests on the ground, and so 
they had to import cats in order to give 
the bumble-bees and red clover a chanee 
for life. There is always trouble in na 
ture unless an equilibrium is kept up. 
Much as I dislike cats, L must admit that 
they have contributed much toward the 
prosperity of an incipient empire.” 

All through the afternoon the musical 
sound of whetting the seythes with the 
rifle rang out from time to time, and in 
the evening Leonard said, If this warm 
dry weather holds till to-morrow night, 
we shall get in our clover in perfect con- 
dition.” 

On the afternoon of the following day 
the two-horse wagon, surmounted by the 
hay-rack, went into the barn again and 
again with its fragrant burden: but at 
last Amy was aroused from her book by a 


Going to a win 


cloud that every moment loomed vaster 
and darker. The great vapory heads 
tipped with light towered rapidly, until at 
last the sun passed into a sudden eclipse 
that was so deep as to create almost a twi 
light. 
was a 


As the cloud approached, there 
low, distant, continuous sound, 
quite distinct from nearer and heavier 
peals, that after brief and briefer intervals 
followed the lightning gleams athwart 
She saw that the haymakers 


| were gathering the last of the clover, and 
| raking, pitching, and loading with breath 
out its moisture rather than yield it to the | 


less haste, their forms looking almost 


| shadowy in the distance and the dim light. 
| Their task was nearly completed, and the 
table, ‘*my bees won't fare so well, now 


horses’ heads were turned barnward, when 
a flash of blinding intensity came with 
an instantaneous crash, that roared away 
to the eastward with deep reverberations. 
Amy shuddered, and covered her face 
with her hands. Whenshe looked again, 
the clover field and all that it contained 
seemed annihilated. The air was thiek 
with dust, straws, twigs, and foliage torn 
away, and the gust passed over the house 
with a howl of fury searcely less appall 
ing than the thunder peal had 


Trembling, and faint with 


bye en. 


almost fear, 


UD 


} 
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strained her eyes toward the point 
had last seen Webb loading 
rick. The murky obscurity lightened 
a little, and in a moment or 
him whipping the horses into a gallop. 


re she 
two she 


doors of the barn stood open, and the 
t of the workers had taken a cross-cut 
ard it, While Mr. Clifford was on the 
Shouting for them to hurry. Great 
ops splashed against the window-panes, 
d the heavy, monotonous sound of the 
ming torrent seemed to approach like 
rush of a locomotive. Webb, with the 
ist load, is wheeling to the entrance of 
the barn. A seeond later, and the horses’ 
eet resound on the planks of the floor. 
Phen all is hidden, and the rain pours 
vainst the window like a cataract. In 
vift alternation of feeling she clapped 


249 
her hands in applause, and ran down to 
meet Mr. Clitford, who with much etfort 
was shutting the door against the gale 
When he turned he rubbed his hands and 
laughed as he said, ** Well, | 
Webb chased so sharply by a thunder 


never saw 


shower before: but he won the race, and 
the clover’s safe.” 

The thundered away to 
parts unknown, the setting sun spanned 


storm soon 
its retreating murkiness with a macniti 
cent bow, long before the rain ceased the 
birds were exulting in jubilant chorus, 
and the air grew still and cool and fra 
grant. When at last the full moon rose 
over the Beacon Mountains there was not 
a cloud above the horizon, and Nature in 
her June-clad loveliness was like a radiant 
beauty lost in reveie. 
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BOUT the year 1751 a little print was 
j issued by Messrs. Sayer and Co., and 
sold in their shop in the Strand. — It is ap- 
parently engraved from a miniature, and 
bears the name of ** Boitard.” Probably 
it was intended for what was then called 
watch paper” —that is to say, the por- 
trait of some fair one made of the shape 
and size to wear inside the lid of the 
“warming-pans”’ of the period. This lit- 
tle print represents the head of a young 
lady, with a small mouth and bright eye, 
wearing a coquettish velvet hat daintily 
poised on one side of her simple coiffure, 
and it bears the inscription, **The cele- 
brated Miss Gunning.” 

The medallion has little or no merit 
of its own. = It is badly drawn and badly 
engraved, and if we had no ampler means 
of forming a judgment on the fashion- 
able beauty, we might infer that the taste 
of our own day is of a higher order in 
female loveliness. But fortunately there 
are more adequate records of the distin- 
cuished belle, both from the brush and 
the pen of the period, and the curious 
little print should be regarded less as a 
veracious representation of the features 
that won such universal admiration than 
as the proof that notoriety could be as eas 
ily won in days when the art of photog 
raphy was unknown as in a time when 
the portraits of distinguished fair ones can 
be purchased with a couple of shillings 
from the window of any print-shop in Re 
gent Street or Piccadilly. 


The worship of beauty has never been 
quite extinet in any hation or at any pe 
riod, and although the loveliest women 
need certainly not be the most notorious, 
a careful study of history would probably 
show us that from the time of Helen of 
Troy to our own day the * professional 
beauty” has always existed in everything 
save in name. 

Elizabeth Gunning and her elder and 
lovelier sister Maria were the daughters 
of John Gunning, Esq., of Castle Coote, 
The family 
was of good English extraction, and dated 
back to the early part of the sixteenth cen 
tury. It was not until the reign of James 
l. that a braneh of it 


Roscommon, in Connaught. 


had settled in Ire 


land, and from that time its resources ap 
pear gradually to have dwindled, until iu 
the time of this John Gunning it had be 


come so impoverished as to be quite unable 
lo keep up the St\ le of the gventry to w hich 
it belonged, so that the girls. who after 
ward filled the highest positions in the 
land, enjoyed only such rudiments of an 
education as their mother could spare time 
from household duties to give them: and 
in an age when it was thought absolutely 
necessary for every woman who hoped to 
enter into society to learn “‘ manners” and 
as an luckless 
damsels were left to run wild among the 


art. these 
moors and bogs of a country so bleak and 
desolate that it gave rise to the saying, 
“to hell or to Connaught.” Echoes of 
the gay doings at Dublin under the rule 
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ELIZABETH GUNNING, DUCHESS OF 


From the pair 


of Chestertield came feebly, however, even 
to the remoteness of Roscommon, and the 
mother, who had been used, as the daugh 
ter of a Viscount Mayo, to see something 
of the world in her own girlhood, pined 
to watch the beauties which she saw daily 
unfolding beneath the healthy country 
breezes growing to maturity unheeded. 
Though she seems to have been of agen 
tle and retiring disposition, since, even in 
the gay vortex where she was afterward 
chaperon, she appears never to have pro 
‘urther remark than that she 
Mrs. Gun 


voked any 


was n lady of elewant figure.” 


HAMILTON 


ting 


AND BRANDON AND DUCHESS OF ARGYLE, 


ning had nevertheless sufficient ambition 
to determine her to streteh a point that 
she might try the effect of her daughters 
Ac 
cordingly, Just as Chesterfield finished his 
luxurious reign, and Earl Harrington, 
arriving at the Castle, announced a grand 
ball to the neighborhood, Mrs. Gunning 
scraped together the last resources of the 
unfortunate family, and removed her fou 
daughters and son (John Gunning, after 
ward famous at Bunker Hill) with all pos 
sible speed to the capital. 


budding charms in a wider sphere. 


Maria was at this time in her sixteenth, 


ibeth only in her fifteenth, vear, and | 
he two younger girls one died as a 
d about this time, or shortly after 


d, and the other, though she served 
he third in the group that was known 
the three Graces,” never reached no 
but was content, at a later date, to 
tow her simple charms upon an Irish 


rein herown rank of life: in his keep 
we will leave her. 
When the Gunnings removed to Dublin. 
dition has it that they were so poor that 
ss Bellamy, the actress—then perform 
vin the city—heard of the family as in 
ch distress, with the bailiffs in the house, 
it, with the 
rofession, she relieved their wants. and 


usual wood-nature of her 
en assisted them to throw some of their 
mull valuables out of the window of the 
ouse, in Great Britain Street, to be caught 
Vv herman below. The ambitious mother 
ees to have had no means of introducing 
er daughters into the magie circle where 
ier maternal pride hoped they would out 
shine all rivals. She seems even so far to 
have despaired of attaining her end as to 
lave seriously thought of placing her girls 
ipon the stage, and, presumably with this 
ntent, obtained access to Sheridan. who 
was then managing the Dublin theatre. 
This acquaintance was the means of their 
ntroduetion to one who was to be even 
more instrumental in their triumph. Mar 
gvaret Woflington, the darling of London 
audiences, had returned for a while to the 


Dublin publie that she had been used to | 
fascinate asa little child, when she danced 


upon the tight-rope in Madame Violante’s 
booth. 

Enthroned at the ‘* Beef Steak Club.” 
in Dublin, by Sheridan, she at the same 
lime so captivated the Lord Lieutenant 
that, it was said, she ruled the Castle just 
ruled the W hether 
this be so or not, it appears to be certain 
that, either through Mrs. W oflington or 
through Sheridan himself, the girls ob 
tained that invitation to the @rand ball at 
the Castle which was the beginning of 
their good luck. 


as she greenroom. 


The actress ransacked 
her own store of dresses to supply the deti 
clencies of her new friends’ slender ward 
robe, and, with her usual sweet and atfee 
tionate tact, persuaded them to make use 
of what suited them best among her gar 
ments, that they might appear to the best 
advantage before the Dublin court. 

The triumph of the two sisters at the 
great ball at Dublin Castle far exceeded 
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the boldest prophecies that had been mide 
forthem. Fascinatingly coy, with all the 
timidity of untutored country lasses. vet 
bold at the same time with all the daring 
of their perfect simplicity, artlessly capti- 
vating by the ingenuous ardor of their en 
thusiasm for the gay sight in whieh they 
found themselves for the tirst time. the daz 
zling loveliness of the little unknown no 
bodies won an easy victory over the long-es 
tablished glory of Mrs. Madden (Lady Ely), 
the popular Irish toast, and even deposed 
from her throne the lovely hostess of the 
evening, handsome Lady Caroline Peter 
sham, the bride of Earl Harrington's eldest 
son. Lady Caroline had been one of the 
Beauty Fitzroys,” and had been a reign 


ing belle in town before her marriage. 


Where Fitzroy moves. re splendent, fair, 
So warm her bloom, sublime her air, 
Her ebon tresses formed to grace 

And heighten while thev shade het lace 


Walpole had said of her in his poem on 
The Beauties.” 
ball and SUpper roots, so lavishly deco 
rated by Chesterfield in his day, where 


Through the gorgeous 


“candles glowed behind transparent paint 
ings, and flutes played unseen, and fount 
flowed with lavender- water,” the 
stately Must glided to re 
ceive, amongst others, the two unknown 


als 
hostess have 
misses who were to pale her own lustre 
Luckily for them, Lady Caroline, judging 
from numerous mentions of her in Wal 
pole’s letters, appears to have been as gen 
erous and unselfish as she was handsome 

In spite of their raw freshness. the Con 
naught damsels won admirers on every side 


| by their rare beauty, and kept them, strange 


to say, by their very innocence of artifice. 
by their unsophisticated enthusiasms. and 

though none are prophets in their own 
country —even by their good-natured Lrish 
isms. The wits of the court were charm 
ed with such lovely and good-humored 
butts for their jokes, and the lucky maid 
ens went home with their heads turned by 
such a signal triumph, and boasting one 
friend at least, if not more, who would help 
them in the dangerous future. For the 
début at Dublin Castle was but the mateh 
that was required to set fire to the train 
The 


youthful and naive damsels made such : 


loveliness of these two extremely 
stir in this comparatively provincial so 
ciety that Mrs. Gunning was determined 
to strain every nerve that they might try 
their fortunes on the only 
adventure 


real stage of 


By 


means partly of loans, 


= 
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MARIA GUNNING, COUNTESS OF COVENTRY. 


From the painting by C. Read, 


wrung here and there from friends nearly 
as poor as herself, and partly of a fund 
of one hundred and fifty pounds a year 
granted to her for some inexplicable rea 
son by the [nish establishment, the de 
voted mother succeeded at last in landing 
her beauties safe and sound within the 
hew aretha, 

It was in the autumn of 1750, when Ma 
ria was but eighteen, Elizabeth barely sev 
enteen years of age, that the two sisters 
first made their entrée among the fashion 
ables of London ‘Society. They were at 
that time tall, slim girls, upright as river 


reeds, and just as graceful; already con 


spicuous for the seductive fascination of 
figure and gait for which they were even 
more specially noted than for beauty of 
feature, and for the brilliant delicacy of 
complexion, bred in the damp breezes and 
healthy out-door life of their native bogs 
Maria, the elder, who must already have 
had within her the seeds of the fatal dis- 
ease that was to kill her before she was 
ten years older—Maria, perhaps, held the 
palm. She was a shade taller than Eliz 
abeth, and rumor aflirms that her foot 
and hand were smaller, but apparently 
the chief difference consisted in the great 
er sweetness of the expression. Dr. Car- 


| 


the 
er was by far the handsomer of the 
o; and high-minded old Mrs. Delany, in 
etter Where she deplores with her usual 
victness the ** want of discretion” of the 
» damsels, insists that, in spite of the | 
eat beauty of the elder, she had **a silly | 


however, swears that younger 


kx about the mouth,” proof of a disposi- | 

nm which, in spite of its gentle amiabili- | 

seems always to have been sorely weak 
md vacillating, while ** Betty Gunning,” 
on the other hand, had the name of *‘a 
line spirit.” Judging from the various 
portraits and miniatures extant of the two 
famous belles, we are inclined to think 
that if there indeed anything to 
choose between the two, Maria the 
more delicate features, the softer dimples, 
the more meltine eye, the serener smile. 


Was 


had 


and Elizabeth the archer glance, the more 
spirited carriage of the head, the more 
coquettishly pouting lips. The maidens, 
however, had much in connnon in their 
oveliness: the exquisitely modelled oval 
contour of the face, the delicate nostrils, 
the slender bridge of the nose, the dim 
ples beside the mouth, the full curved lips, 
and particularly the long, almond-shaped, 
sleepy eyes, the finely pencilled eyebrows, 
the clear low foreheads, the gracefully 
shaped heads—so much better displayed 
by the simple mode of dressing the hair 
smoothly drawn back from the temples 
than by the subsequent extravagant fash- 
ions of high heads and stiff rolls of cush- 
ioned hair that disfigured the ladies of 1773 
and after. 

When the two Irish belles first made 


their appearance in the metropolis, the | 


world of fashion was just in the state to 
mould out of such excellent materials the 
characters called ** professional” and (ac- 
cording to a characteristic historian of 


those times) ‘‘ standard” beauties. 


such figures. A gay and easy freedom 
of intercourse; a devotion to the outward 
modes and manners of life, in which we 
are nowadays afraid to be held as conspic 
uous as our Continental neighbors; a taste 
for open-air amusements and out-door 
display, to which our insular climate 
seems of late to offer an insuperable ob 


jection as opposed to that of a country | 


that we can discern with the naked eye 
from our shores; a care—bred of greater 
leisure, but carried almost to excess—for 
16* 
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The 

life of the last century, as it is presented | 
to us by its most faithful chroniclers, was | 
in every way a fit and flattering frame for | 
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the dainty and becoming in furniture, 
equipage, dress, and every kind of offset to 
human perfection—all these things went 
far to cultivate a soil fit for the nurture 
of the exotie called ‘the professional 
beauty.” 

Folk lived the world, and the 
world was the world of the upper ten, into 
which none who were not of it dared to in 
trude. It would not seem that even the 
great literary and artistic men of the age, 


before 


Gray, Gibbon, Johnson, Fielding, Richard- 


| son, Sterne, Smollett, Swift, Goldsmith, 


Sheridan, and in art, Hogarth, Romney, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Barry, Gainsbor 
ough, and others, were lionized then 
they would be 
there was never a time when the gather 


as 


now, although probably 


ings of wits and connoisseurs at Dr. Jolin 
son's, Mrs. Cholmondeley’s, Mrs. Thrale’s, 
and other recognized rendezvous of the 
* Blues,” as well as at Sir Joshua’s stu 
dio, and at the known Dilettanti 
Club, were as brilliant as they were then. 


well 


This exclusiveness of the aristocracy is no 
doubt partly accounted for by the fact 
that, except in the case of Gainsborough, 
and chietly of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
became the fashionable, portrait painter of 
the day, most of these great men—Ho 
garth in his pictures, and the novelists 
and playwrights in their books—far too 
accurately mirrored the vices and vulgar 
ities of the age to be acceptable to those 
who moulded it. 

But when the Gunnings eame to London, 
Hvelina was not yet published, and Sheri- 
dan’s mirrors of fashion were yet to be 
held up to the world. The winter of 
1750-51 was a dull time in polities, as it 
was in art and letters, and had the beau 
monde wanted else to amuse it than the 
account of its own successes and seandals, 
it would not have found much to gratify it. 

At the time of which we are writing a 
woman Walked daily in St. James’s Park 
with her set of gallants, just as she rides 
or drives now in the Row, and it was just 
as correct to make a party at a tea garden 
as it is now to go to a private kettledrum, 
or to walk in the Zoo on Sundays. In 
1750 Vauxhall and Ranelagh —the two 
fashionable Cremornes of the last century 

-spread their gay fronts of lamp-lit trees 
to the river, and were at the zenith of 
Walpole refers to the lat- 
ter as so much in vogue that it took twen 
ty-five minutes of waiting in the rank be- 
at the 


their success. 


| fore a carriage could **set down” 
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door, and speaks of the crush as a nuisance 
upon an occasion when the Prince of Wales 
had given a silver cup to be rowed for, 
which took everybody upon the Thames, 
and was followed by a great ball at the 
Carlton House. And though the method 
of conducting these entertainments would 
not always appear to have been of the most 
correct, the company that attended them 


was always distinguished. The Princess | 


Emily herself used to go to Ranelagh, and 
Walpole deseribes ‘* Madame l’Ambassa 
drice de Venise in a green sack, witha straw 
hat, and attended by my Lady Trawley 
and the Misses Molyneux,” being feted at 
Vauxhall by the Prince of Wales **in a 
new sky-blue watered tabby-coat with gold 
button-holes, and a magnificent gold- 
fringed waistcoat.” No doubt these great 
folks were wont to behave a little more 
quietly at such publie rendezvous than 
jolly Lady Caroline Petersham and her 
set, though ‘* Beauty Fitzroy” was the 
leader of fashion since her return from 
the gay doings at Dublin Castle, where 
her father-in-law had succeeded Chester- 
field in the government of Ireland. 

Upon this society the two adventur- | 
esses were to burst like meteors, quick- | 
ly becoming, from poor nobodies, the very 
kernel of its interests, and leaders of its 
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| ‘there was,” says Walpole, ** what 
| called a masquerade in the Venetian 1: 
ner at Ranelagh: it had nothing Vernet 
in it, but was by far the best unders} 
and the prettiest spectacle I ever s 
nothing in a fairy tale ever surpassed 
One of the proprietors, who is a Geri 
and belongs to the court, got my 1: 
Yarmouth” (Sophia de Walmoden, 1 
King’s mistress) ** to persuade the King : 
order it. “t began at three o'clock, 4 
about five, people of fashion began to ¢ 
youentered you foundthe 
garden filled with masks, and spread y 
tents. In one quarter was a May - }y 
dressed with garlands (for it was in t 
month of May). People danced round 
to a tabor and pipe and rustic music, 
masked, as were all the various bands « 
music that were disposed in various parts 
of the garden; some like huntsmen wit 
French horns, some like peasants, aid 
troop of Harlequins and Scaramouches 
the little open temple on the mount. () 
the canal was a sort of gondola, ado 
with flags and streamers and filled wit! 
music, rowing about. All round the out 
side of the amphitheatre were shops till: 
with Dresden china, japan, ete., and « 
the shop-keepers in mask. The amphi 
theatre was illuminated, and in the mid 


fashions. Brave, bold, beautiful, with 
everything to win and nothing to lose, 
it was not perhaps so wonderful that, in 
such an age of display and easy adula- 
tion, they should have made their way 
even into the sacred circle of titled people, 
to which they did not by rights belong; 
but it was wonderful, it was even marvel- 
lous, that they should have become, as 
they did, the very idols of the mob itself, 
so that at last, history swears, it was not 
safe for them to walk abroad unguarded. 
Mar beyond anything which they achieved 
in the capital of their own country was 
this strange triumph that came to bloom 
as it were in a single night, and something 

may we not fancy it ‘—after the follow- 
ing fashion. 


The seene is at Ranelagh, upon the oe- 
casion of one of the numerous masquer- 
ades that Walpole describes as taking 
of this year, Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
had died, leaving those eight children, of 
whom the eldest was to come to his grand- 
father’s throne as George III., masquerades | 
and assemblies were in no wise stopped 


in the capital. In the month of May | 


booths for tea and wine, gaming tables and 
dancing, and about two thousand persons 
The King was well disguised in an old-fash 
ioned English habit, and much pleased 
with somebody who desired him to hold 
their cups as they were drinking tea 


r 


dle was a circular bower, composed of «| 
kinds of firs in tubs, from twenty to thir 
ty feet high; under them orange - trees 
with small lamps in each orange, and be 
low them all sorts of the finest auriculas 
in pots, and festoons of natural flowers 


hanging from tree to tree. There wer 


The Duke of Cumberland had a dress of 


the same kind, but was so immensely cor 
| pulent that he looked like Cacofogo, the 
drunken Captain, in Rule a Wife. The 
| Duchess of Richmond was a Lady May 
oress in the time of James I.; and Lord 
| Delawarr, Queen Elizabeth's porter, from 
|a picture in the guard-chamber at Ken 
place there. For though, in the March | sington: they 
| 
| 


were admirable masks 


Lord Rochford, Miss Evelyn, pretty Miss 
Bishop” (described on another oceasion as 
one of Sir Cecil Bishop's crowd of beauty 
daughters), Lady ‘Stafford, and Mrs. Pitt 
| were in vast beauty, particularly the lat 
ter, who had a red veil, which made her 


* 
if. 
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« gloriously handsome. Mr. Conway | madly in love with her husband, and that 
< Don Quixote, and the finest figure [| is a poor recommendation to sociai favor. 
ep saw. Miss Chudleigh, the King’s There is beautiful Lady Mary Capel, 

-prite maid of honor, was Iphigemla, | 


| “In whose smiling, bounteous look 
her dress was SO remarkable that the | 
é : | Rich autumn’s goddess Is mistook 

ds of honor (though not of maids the 

etest) would not speak to her.” How | and there sweet ( ‘avoline Campbell, Count 
- the scene 1s! Where folks are not | ess of Aylesbury, © mild as a summer sea, 
rictly in fancy costume, but have only serene,’ sweeps softly across the grass. 
yned the mask to obtain an admission, Who are those two pretty, slim girls you 

flowered sacques abound looped over der in the shade ¢ The warm spring sun 


iwht petticoats, and worn over the enor shine flickers still, and lamps will not be lit 
sis hoops that were still in fashion this | yet aw hile. They are the two Misses Eve 
av, and whieh it required all the skill of | lyn, rivals of the ** pretty Bishops” ; and 
navigator to pilot safely about in the | she who comes something haughtily past 
owd. The women’s shoulders rise bare | them 15 that ‘‘ majestic Juno” Miss Le 
of the smooth edge of the low bodies, pelle Hervey, who, in spite of her beauty, 
wmmed perhaps with pearls, but unfin- | Walpole vows is a thought masculine. 
ied by lace or rutile. Where the sacques | The celebrated beauty Peggy Banks 1s 
not worn the full broeade skirts are | there, perhaps with my Lady Lineoln for 


trimmed with wide lace flounces that re chaperon 3 and the Duchess of Bridge- 


peat themselves in enormous frills at the | water has brought her charming daugh- 

ows; and beneath the point of the long | ter, Lady Di Egerton. Peggy Banks 1s 

tiff bodice which Walpole deplores com one of the Duke of Cumberland’s many 

ne into fashion in 1745, a costly lace flames, and it 1s maybe at her side that he 

pron. falls sometimes from the waist to | spends his time to night; for the” Royals” 

sie feet; the hair 1s smoothly drawn back | have no compunction 1m showing their 

rom the temples, adorned perhaps with a | preferences openly. The King himself 

single star or spray of diamonds, or a| gave @ ball tother night for Miss Chud- 

simple string of pearls, for the hideous | leigh at Vauxhall, and he walks around 

fashion of high cushioned heads has not | with her this evening in the dress de- 

yet come In. And the meu do not fear to | scribed, and presently even ‘believes him- 

vie also with so much gorgeous display. | self to be so much in love with her that he 

[heir coats too are made of lovely flow- wives her a fairing for her watch at one 

eyed brocades that would stand alone of the booths, which must have cost him 

vith their own richness; their waistcoats thirty-tive guineas actually disbursed 

are of cut velvet, their exquisitely titting | from his own privy purse, and not charged 
iyee-breeches of lovely flowered satins; | on the civil list! I hope,” adds Walpole, 

their high-heeled shoes are adorned with | in cynical comment upon the well-known 
huge paste buckles, and priceless lace | parsimoniousness of King George il., 

vuttles hang at their wrists and from the | **some future Howe or Holinshed will 
throats of their fine lawn shirts; their | acquaint posterity that thirty-five guineas 
fingers are covered with handsome rings, | was an immense sul in those days.” 

and their watch chains sparkle with jew- A little while ago, when the Duke of 
els; their hair is elaborately dressed, and Cumberland was in his full zenith of popu 

their smart court hats are tucked away | larity from the victory of Culloden, he 
under their arms, that they may the bet | wave Peggy Banks a ball—as it was the 
ter bring their feet together and make , custom for gallants todo in those days at 
the obsequious bow of the period, or tap Vauxhall. Walpole saw them get into 
their jewelled snulf-boxes as they pay their barges at Whitehall, and heard the 
their court to the ladies. Surely the City Companies, who had been up the riv- 
word fop must have been invented in | er  swan-hopping, — strike up the nation 

suchanage! ” Lovely Mrs. Pitt” is there, | al anthem to him as they came by. The 
sister to Sir Richard Atkins. She is, per- | duke was near being drowned from the 
haps, of all the belles the popular favorite | enthusiasm of the people, and had to re- 
this year. She was mobbed in the Park treat into the ball-room, where “* five and 
last week, and that is a great sign of suc twenty hundred people” were waiting for 
cess in those times, and insures attention | him. But the ball to Peggy Banks was 
at the next assembly. But, alas! she is | only given “to pique my Lady Rochford 
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for the Prince of Hesse,” says Walpole. 
Perhaps there is a show of jealousy be 
tween the two beauties to-night at Rane 
lagh, and Lady Roechford—* with whom 
all the Royals have been in love’—is more 
majestic than ever in her stately fairness. 
Here, maybe, comes our old friend, bright, 
brilliant Lady Caroline Petersham, laugh- 
ing and flirting as she unfurls her great 
fan, and bravely sprinkling her broad fun 
among the company, regardless of the 
sharper arrows of such recognized wits 
as the Viscountess Townshend, mother 
of the well-known Charles, or of Lady 
Gower, Lady Walpole, and Mrs. Selwyn, 
all of whom are busy exchanging witti 

cisms with Chesterfield and Bolingbroke 
and George Selwyn, and perhaps with 
Horace Walpole himself. They are not | 
sparing of their victims, but then nobody 

dares be thin-skinned. No doubt they 
have no compunction in making fun of 
Lady Caroline’s blunter darts for the sake 
of an extra bon mot of their own, but hap- 
pily she is both too good-natured and too 
sure of her own conquests to mind. In 


and out among the booths or around the 
brightly lighted amphitheatre more gay 
folks wander in knots. She who was 
pretty Fanny Macartney, and is now the 
wife of Fulke Greville, Esq., stands talk- 
ing with Horace Walpole. The young 
bride, however happy she may be in her 
newly found bliss, can still spare time for 
a blush and a smile and a pretty stare for | 
an old friend. The polished man of the 
world is habited with an elegance that is 
far too distinguished to err on the side of | 
vulgar gaudiness, even in those days of | 
extravagant luxury; his finely chiselled | 
features are set for once to a tune that is | 
not eynical, as he stands in the presence | 
of a‘ divinity,” and idly toying with his 
jewelled snutf-box, forges his daintiest 
compliments in praise of the last and most 
becoming of gowns. Hard by is haughty 
Lady Ann Dawson, from whom Sir Joshua | 
Reynolds is soon afterward to paint his 
lovely picture of the crescent - crowned | 
Diana; and there, under a tree, gay Harry | 
Vane whispers venturesome stories to little 
Miss Ashe. Brightly painted and gilded 
chairs, inclosing more unknown fair ones, 
are borne to the door every minute; the 
press is so great at the gate that it is im- 
possible for coaches to set down without 
an atfray. 

As the tardy May daylight begins to 
lengthen at last into gloaming, and booths 


and tents and gaming tables glow 
brilliant light, a whisper runs ar 
among those sacred few who always k 
the last thing in gossip and seandal, 
folk ask themselves where are the two 
ters the renown of whose rare beaut, 
penetrated even from the Dublin 
across the water. Some one tells of | 
tall tigures of wondrous grace that | 
been seen here and there in the gard: 
and some one else of beautiful gold: 
brown tresses seen above temples of iv. 
whiteness, of arched lips smiling ben: 
the edge of the mask, of bright eyes 
tiny feet peeping from beneath the amy 
skirts, of rippling laughter and silve 
voices, and Lady Caroline Petershais 
friends press around her to ask for deta 
about her new protégées. 


Of the men, the fops are languidly euri 


|} ous, the enthusiasts begin to have thei 


curiosity inflamed: of the women, not on 
but is eager to know the worst, and not 
few think it safer to begin depreciating 
mildly already. But the moment for un 
masking arrives at last; the worst fears 
and the best hopes are realized at once 
the interlopers are a success. There is no 
describing how or why: merit alone wil 
not insure it, for society is so capricious 
But silently the conviction comes home to 
all those who are in the secrets of its ways 
the Gunnings are to be the new belles 
of the season. There is a subtle sinking 
in the hearts of all the vain women who 
fear rivals; and in the breasts of the two 


| girls whose faces must be their fortunes 


who shall say that there is not a silent 
thrill of wild exultation ? 

The evening grows into night, and the 
night wears away into morning, and the 
two misses make many admirers and many 
foes, and a fair sprinkling of friends. In 


| deed, excepting those women who are jea 


lous of new candidates to their title of beau 


| ties, every one likes the ‘‘ wild Irish girls.” 


The fops like them because of their coun 


| trified and undisguised love of a beau’s 


fine coat and manners; the wits like them 
because of their fresh appreciation of the 
time-worn old jokes and puns; every one 
likes them because of their rare loveliness 
and grace. Nothing was wanting but that 


_ they should be received into the magie cir 


cle of the *‘ first set,” and that their good 


| friend Lady Caroline Petersham, herself 


its queen, has achieved for them. Since 
she has held out her hand to them, every 
door will be opened; it is not to be only 
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ball 


iplete, their careers are made, 


tirst success”; their triumph is 
Little 
iny present imagine, envious as are 
yomen, admiring as are the men, what 
two ‘Irish adventurers” are going to 
For at that very ball, perhaps, 


eis one walking sedately among the 


leve. 


iy guests who is to have no mean influ 
He 
ota very brave or gallant or handsome 
un, he is ‘‘a grave voung lord, of the 
mains of the patriot breed,” and he rath 
lisapproves of the merry doings of lis 
we, and will not admire the white and 
imine with which the pretty ladies think 
Per- 
japs that is one reason why he is captivated 
to-night by this fresh loveliness that has 
t hitherto been tempted into spoiling 
work. We faney we see him 
standing silently by, as fresh intro- 
upon the two 
lle is afraid to come forward; he is afraid 
»venture into the ranks of the light adu 
itors Who surround the new divinity; he 
ven thinks maybe that the divinity smiles 

too contentedly at the foolish flatteries that 
‘lit around her, shows too plainly her plea 


ce on the life of one of the sisters. 


t necessary to touch up their beauty. 


nature’s 


ictions erowd beauties. 


sure at wicked Lord March’s compliments 
md cynical George Selwyn’s patronage: 
uit the net is about him, nevertheless, out 
f whose toils he is not to escape. 

The next day, perhaps. when the fash- 
onable hour comes round for the gay folk 
to show their pretty plumage by sunlight 
in the Park and the Mall, amorous swains 
of the night before are seen loitering with 
vell-feigned carelessness at the corners of 
illeys and beneath the becoming shade of 


spreading trees, eager for another sight | 


of the Cinderellas that have fired their 
imagination. And so deftly do the untu- 
tored lasses manage their affairs that be- 
a month is over it has become the 
mode to waylay them in the Mall, to track 
them around the Park, until the police 
have to be in attendance when the sisters 
20 to fit on shoes in St. James Street, and 
thoroughfares are crowded half a mile 
down when it is known they are visiting 
it some house in the vicinity. ‘* They 
can't walk in the Park or go to Vaux- 
hall,” Walpole says, * but such mobs fol- 
low them that they are generally driven 
iway.” Who cares though this unbound- 
ed notoriety be fraught now and then with 
some small inconvenience? ‘* The other 
day,” writes Walpole, ‘* they went to see 
Hampton Court. As they were going into 


fore 


the Beauty 
rived, 
ladies : 


Room another company ar 
The housekeeper said, * This way, 
here 
he goes on to declare that 


Though 
the Gunnings 
What 
she meant, and said that they had come 


are the beauties.” 


flew into a passion, and asked her 
to see the palace, not to be showed as a 
may we not take leave 
to wonder whether they were not also a 


sight themselves,” 


little pleased at the success / 

Gayly the two celebrities run their 
round of dissipations and amusements. 
Kirst there is the presentation at court on 
a Sunday in December—as we learn from 
Faulkner's Dublin Journal, which also 
tells us that Drawing-rooms on a Sunday 
were then no and this 
passport is enough to admit them to every 
kind of entertainment. We may follow 
them, in full dress, with patches and pow 
der and lace and jewels—gifts of admir 
ing gallants 
balls, and masquerades ; 


rare occurrence— 


to fashionable assemblies, 
we may faney 
them parading up and down the Mall in 
short lhoop-skirts and lace flounces, and 
dainty high-heeled shoes, and coquettish 
lace caps, and looped Leghorn hats; we 
may watch them exchanging civilities with 
some perfumed beau from the windows of 
their dainty chairs at the Park gates: we 
may note them at merry Lady Caroline's 
Vauxhall tea-fights,” and rowdy tavern 
supper parties with fashionable dandies 
after the play. Their pretty faces are ev- 
erywhere to be seen, listening with well- 
moderated interest to the somewhat coarse 
fun of Kitty Clive or Mrs. Pritchard in 
the Beggar's Opera, laughing at Marga- 
ret Woftlington as Lady Betty Modish, 
at Garrick as Fribble in A Wiss in her 
Teens, or as Benedick to Mrs. Pritchard's 
charming Beatrice—better than all, trem 
bling at him as King Lear or Hamlet, and 
weeping at his sutferings as young Bel- 
mont, in that fashionable play of Moore's 
called The Foundling, where the distresses 
of the poor betrayed heroine were so ably 
played by Mrs. Cibber. They have their 
little court of elegant beaux around them, 
who, with jewelled snuff-boxes and un- 
impeachable manners, make love in the 


boxes for all the world as Barry does upon 


the stage. 

Merrily the season rattles along, and 
merrily the belles pick their way through 
it. In spite of my Lord March's ill-na- 
tured innuendoes with regard to Maria and 
the Scotch earl, they hold their own, too, 
on the dangerous quicksands of society, 
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and bravely scorn all small-fry in the 
hope of the highest prizes. Yet many a 
time must their hearts have fluttered un 
easily behind their gallant unconcern, as 
their first season bids fair to hand them 
to its doors unwed; for, in spite of their 
popular success, even Maria has not vet 
been able quite to land that ** grave young 
lord” about whom there have been so 
many unkind sneers. Undauntedly they 
pursue their prey to the gay round of 
watering-place duties at Bath, and deftly 
lead gallants on to madness with the co- 
quettish head-gear and fascinating des 
habille of the pump-room, but only to be 
obliged to return once more to work again 
in London with the New- Year of 1752. 
Now, however, their triumph is close at 
hand. Wrapped around in warm quilted 
satin pelisses and rich furs that set off the 
dazzling whiteness of their complexions, 


their tiny hands hidden away in huge | ° 


mutts, and their tiny feet shod in golden- 
heeled shoes, the belles take up their 
stand onee more in the Park, and make 
up their parties for Ranelagh, and en- 
gage their partners for balls and assem 
blies. Who is this who attends Elizabeth 
to her chair with such obsequious devo- 
tion? He is the scion of a great and an 
cient race, and many in the world of fash- 
ion look eagerly to his great marriage 

though, to be sure, he is not one of whose 
love any woman need be proud. He has 
been jilted by the fast maid of honor Miss 
Chudleigh, afterward Duchess of Kings- 
ton, about whom there is one day to be a 
lawsuit for bigamy, and folks say he will 


run no risk of such a fate again where he | 


pleases to set his heart. He is a man of 
parts, and might have done something in 
his day if he had not led a life which by 
this time has ** equally damaged his person 
and his fortune.” 

Nevertheless, he is a great catch” still, 
and the ambitious heart of Elizabeth Gun- 
nine must have beat indeed the other 
night at my Lord Chestertield’s brilliant 
assembly, ** made to show his magnificent 
house!” For ** the Duke of Hamilton,” 
says Walpole, ‘‘ having already fallen in 
love with her six weeks ago at a masquer- 
ade, made such violent love to her to- 
night at one end of the room, while he 
Was playing at pharaoh at the other, that 
he saw neither the bank nor his own | 
ecards, which were of three hundred each, 
and soon lost a thousand.” That is a 
fortnight ago now, and the passion has 


not yet cooled. Those who wate] 
them this morning in the Park beg) 
be sadly afraid that the duke will ma} 
fool of himself. By to-morrow, at 
same hour, they will be saying that 
has made a fool of himself. For 
very night, while her mother and si 
are at Bedford House, Elizabeth Gun, 
is alone with her impetuous suitor, a) 
makes him ‘so impatient,” Walpole t: 
us, “that he sent fora parson. The do 
tor refused to perform the ceremony 

out a license or ring; the duke swore 
would send for the archbishop. At 
they were married with a ring of the bh 
curtain at half an hour after twely: 
night, at Mayfair Chapel.” No wond 
that *‘ the Scotch are enraged and the 


|} men mad that so much beauty has had 


effect.” The poor daughter of an Iris 
squire is to hold such state that she w 
‘walk in to dinner before her guests 
and be Lady of the ‘Bed-chamber to oe 
Queen Charlotte; she will become 
mother of two Dukes of Hamilton, an 
live to be made a baroness in her ow) 
right, and to unite, by her second isa 
riage, the two great houses of Hamilto: 
and Argyll, becoming the mother of tw 
dukes of the latter title also. No wonde 
that ‘‘in Ireland the peasant women grec 
you with ‘The luck of the Gunnings at 
tend you!’ For now that an exampl 
has been set, that more diflident and © gray: 
young lord,” the Earl of Coventry, takes 
his courage in his hand and determines to 
wed the elder sister. In March, 1752, 
hear of their both being presented under 
their new titles, and learn that the excit 
ment about them has by no means abated 
because of their rare good fortune, and 


| that ‘‘even the noble mob in the drawing 


room clambered upon chairs and tables to 
look at them, and that there are mobs at 
their doors to see them get into then 
chairs,” while ‘* people go early to get 
places at the theatres when it is know: 


| they will be there.” By the May of tha 


year we may imagine the ambitious mo 
ther, content at last with her daughters 
achievements, quietly wending her way 
home again to the desolate Irish moor ait 
er having dispatched her darlings to thei 
several castles. 

She hears that **seven hundred peopl 
sat up all night in and about an inn in 
Yorkshire to see the Duchess of Hamil 
ton get into her post-chaise next morn 
ing’; and she learns with satisfaction 
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it her darlings still vie in the public in- | If these statements are correct, 
st even with the old Duchess of Devon- | 


re's last charming vulgarity, and with 
thrilling details of the execution of two 
rderesses, Misses Blandy and Jeffries, 
whom witty Lady Gower said that 
ince the two misses were hanged, and 
e other two misses married, there was 
othing at all talked of.” 
Presently the public papers tell her how 
. shoemaker at Worcester, the county 
vn for the earl’s seat, gained two gui 
easand a half by showing a shoe he was 
for the at penny 
and then she follows her dear 
\aria’s success in Paris, when, in the July 


iking’ countess a 


apiece 4 


ifthe same year, she goes there with Lady | 
No doubt the fond | 
arent is scarce of the opinion of those | 
leven the old King 
| offenses of such a 


Caroline Petersham. 


ho aflirm that Lady Coventry ** did no 
execution,” and was even outshone by 
pretty Mrs. Pitt, who took a box opposite 
iers at her début at the Paris Opera, 
vhile even the ‘travelled English allow 
that there is a Madame De Brionne hand- 


somer. 


such a terrible disadvantage” by the 
‘prudery” of her ‘* dear Cov,” who * will 
not suffer her to wear any red or powder.” 


One of the fair Maria’s non-admirers was | 
even condescendingly sorry ‘‘ that, added | 
io her extreme silliness, ignorance of the | 


world and of the French language, she had 
that perpetual drawback on her beauty.” 
So serupulous was ‘ 
point that he chased his wife round the 
table before a party of sixteen persons on 
one occasion, and scrubbed off with a nap- 
kin the ‘* little red she had stolen on.” 


‘ 


She probably sympathized deep- | 
with her poor child for being placed at | 


be sure, as Chesterfield, writing soon after- | 


ward to Dayrolles, affirms, ‘‘she did not 
want it,” and the poisonous white which 
ruined 
both her natural complexion and her 
teeth,” and even engendered, tradition has 
it, the fatal disease which finally killed her 
in the flower of her youth. Yet she only 
followed the mad fashion of her time, and 
it was rather hard her lord should morti 
fy her so for a little piece of natural vani- 
ty. According to Chesterfield, he ‘* used 
her so brutally in Paris that he made her 


she did manage to steal on soon 


| looked 


ery more than once in public,” and on one | 


oceasion obliged her to ‘‘ask for a fan back 
again which she had civilly given to the 
Maréchale De Lowenthal, and send an old 
one in its place, because the presented one 
had been a marriage gift from himself.” 


she cer- 
tainly had not husband of worldly 
knowledge suflicient to cover her own ig 
norance, and it is little wonder she used 
to complain of him in a childish kind 
of way, inquiring openly why ‘her lord 


a 


| treated her so ill when he loved her so. 
|and had been so good as to marry her 


without a shilling.” Glad indeed must 
the mother have been when her treasure 
was safe back in England, where every- 


| thing she did and said and wore won un- 
| mitigated applause, where witty George 


Selwyn himself had a fondness for so love- 
ly a simpleton, and would advise her and 
shield her and warn her, as he did once, 
that a “ birth-night dress” covered with 
large silver coins might make her 
“like change for a guinea.” At 
so easily condoned the 
beautiful face that he 
would laughingly tell the story of how 
my Lady Coventry had deplored to him 


look 


home 


| that ‘‘the only sight she had not yet seen 


was a coronation.” But no doubt these 
little peccadilloes— mere specks on the 
sun, after all—did not reach the mother’s 
ears any more than the inevitable little 
social scandals could penetrate such com 
plete solitude as the lonely precincts of 
Castle Coote. For there were ‘* scandals” 
whispered about the beauties. Even Wal- 
pole descends to repeating one about my 


_ Lady Coventry and Bolingbroke, nephew 
| of the great earl, though he will not swear 
‘dear Cov” on this | 


to its authenticity: ‘‘T’other night at the 
masquerade the King sent for Lady Cov 


| entry to dance,” he says, and I believe 
| if he had offered her a boon, she would 
To | 


have asked for the head of St. John.” The 
innamorati were, however, both short of 


| their twentieth year, and something must 
| be forgiven to an untutored girl who is 
made a lady of quality in her teens. 


At all events, in spite of any little whis 
pered tales, Lady Coventry continued to 
be as great a favorite as ever. Walpole 
may hint at her beauty being impaired by 
illness, and at her having a great rival in 
a certain Miss Wynne, but the truth re 
mains that in 1755 even he swears ‘ 
better than at one of the 
masquerades, while we find a tale alleging 
that an American lady accosted her as she 


sic 


ever” 


| removed her mask at a ball, and, courtesy 


ing to her after the manner of the day, 
said, with feeling, ‘‘ Madam, I have crossed 
the Atlantic to see you, and I am not dis 
appointed.” Mobs still followed the sis 
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ters’ steps, and dressmakers copied their | 


costumes 


an old lady’s verdict, these were not al- 


wavs in the height of fashion, for Lady 
Coventry at least seems to have had good 
tuste enough to ignore imodes that were 
ungraceful. ** Yesterday,” writes old Mrs. 
Delany, **the duchess brought Lady Cov 
entry to feast me, and a feast she was. 
She has a thousand airs, but with a sort 
of innocence that diverts one. Her dress 
was a black silk sack made for a large 
hoop, which she wore without any, so that 
it trailed a vard on the ground; she had a 
cobweb laced handkerchief, a pink satin 
long cloke lined with ermine mixed with 
squirrel-skins. On her head a French cap, 
that just covered the top of it, of blond, 
standing up in the form of a butterfly 
with the wings not quite extended; frilled 
sort of lappets crossed under her chin, and 
tied with pink ribbon 


a head-dress that 
would have charmed a shepherd! She 
has a thousand dimples and _ prettiness- 
es in her cheeks; her eves a little droop- 
ing at the corners, but very fine for all 
that.” 

What a sweet picture! And here is 
another, none the less faseinatine. The 
scene is Walpole’s castle of Strawberry 
Hill; the company the sere nely beautiful 
Caroline Campbell, Countess of Ayles 
bury, no less perfect in her mature charms 
than her lovely daughter, the Duchess of 
Riehmond, who stands beside her; Eliza- 
beth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton, and 
Maria Gunning, Countess of Coventry, 
each at the ripest moment of her mateh- 
less beauty. Who could desire a fairer 
sight than to watch these lounge upon the 
creat terrace, watching the sunset as they 
sip their coffee and fan themselves lan- 
guidly with their great fans? Walpole 
certainly did not, and swears he will tell 
the younger generation how much hand- 
somer the women of his time were, when 
he could muster four such faces at a sit- 
ting, and could frankly tell that one who 
was a mother that she was as handsome 
as her own daughter. Sir Joshua Reyn- 
olds should have been there to see such 


and yet, if we may believe 


| be forgotten. 


a picture; but unfortunately, among the | 


many and many exquisite records of fair 


women that he has left us—the mother | 


and daughter of this group among them 

we have to regret that his brush had not 
yet attained its highest skill before the 
Gunnings’ beauty was at the waning, and 
that the portraits he has left were scarce 


ly true emblems of that extraordi 
loveliness. 

Other artists, Cotes and Reade and |. 
tour and others, set down those rare 
tures for posterity both in miniature , 
on canvas, the picture of the two sist 
washing and ironing, by Moreland, | 
perhaps the popular favorite; but no « 
with Sir Joshua’s genius ever, so far as 
can learn, attempted the task, and he ex 
toit too late. For we tind that the duel. 
and her sister did not sit to the great pa 
er until the year 1759—at the sane 
that he was also painting the two o 
rival courtesans, beautiful Kitty Fis) 
and bewitching Nelly O'Brien—and a 
by this time the beauty of Lady Covent 
at least. must have already borne teri 
signs of the advancing end. She saw 
sister a widow and a bride onee mor 
when Betty refused the Duke of Brid 
water to make that Campbell matehl whic! 
Walpole vows was “‘the prettiest in the 
world,” though he would have been afrai: 
to be the husband of a Gunning, lest |i 
should be *‘hustled out of the world 
make room for another adventure.” M 
ria was even ‘‘in all her former beauty 
at the time, but it was but a last flicke 
When that roval coronation took plac: 
which she had so earnestly wished to se« 
the poor “standard beauty” lay on a bed 
Whence she was never to rise again 
Would that she had followed her strict 
lord’s wishes a little more faithfully, and 
had shown as good taste in the matter o! 
painting her face as in that of disearding 
the hideous fashion of hoops! If tradi 
tion is to be believed, the disease bred 0! 
Irish fogs might thus have been kept un 
der. Be that as it may, poor foolish, good 
natured, beautiful Maria is dying. Othe: 
beauties — the coronation beauties — ar 
growing up iti her place, and she will soo: 
There is sad, pensive Lad) 
Bolingbroke, whose husband has deserted 
her for the famous Miss O’Brien, and he: 
sister, Lady Pembroke, **the picture o 
majestic modesty”; there is Elizabeth Gun 
ning, Duchess of Hamilton, now a baro: 
ess in her own right, and the wife of Jack 
Campbell, and soon to be Duchess of Ai 
eyll and Lady of the Bed-chamber to thi 
new Queen; there is splendid Lady kil 
dare, and **a pretty Lady Sutherland, and 
a perfect beauty, an Irish Miss Smith 
(afterward Lady Llandatf); lovely Mrs 
Pitt” has returned from Italy, too, and is 
holding her own again; and there is 
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MARIA WALPOLE.——-FROM THE 


bright, witty little Lady Essex, Prince Ed- 
ward's love, like a rich, dark damask rose, 
with her cherry lips and melting eyes. 
She, poor soul, has but little hope left ei 
ther, for not long after this she is to die of 
“a bad kind of throat,” following the fair 
er queen of belles where beauty is of noae 


count. The Duchess of Rutland is at the 
height of her success: so are the Duchess 
of Riehmond and that other most distin- 
euished and graceful of duchesses, with 


VoL. LXIX.—No. 410.—17 


PAINTING BY 


JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


‘far more dignity and address” than the 
Duchess of Hamilton, **one of our first 
great ladies,” the spirituelle Duchess of 
Grafton. Then there are the bridemaids 
to good plain little Queen Charlotte, who 
ean not have chosen them as foils to an 
ugliness of which a courtier was heard to 
say later that, ‘thank God, the bloom of 
it was wearing off!" Lady Sarah Lenox, 
afterward Lady Sarah Bunbury, Lady Su 


san Strangways, Lady Caroline Russell, 


Photographed by the Autotype Company, London 
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afterward Duchess of Marlborough, Lady 
Klizabeth Keppel, afterward Marechioness 
of Tavistock, and many of the other bride 
maids, were all among Sir Joshua Reyn 


olds’s favorite sitters, although perhaps 


MRS, BOUVERIE AND MRS. CREWE.—FROM THE PAINTING 


the two countesses are constantly 

tioned together, and are quoted as | 
mobbed while walking in the Pray 
June, 1759. Speaking of his bea 
niece, Walpole declares, “*She is ly 


BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Photographed by the Autotype Company, London. 


one of the loveliest models he ever had 
was the beautiful Maria Walpole, Count- 
ess of Waldegrave, who could not at that 
time be admitted at court 

Some ten vears afterward this beauti 
ful and gifted woman won for herself the 
affections of the roval family, to whieh 
she was reluctantly admitted because of 
her seeret marriage with the Duke of 
Gloucester, the King’s brother. At this 
time, however, she had not vet risen to 
such high dignity, for it was before her 
first husband died of the terrible small 
pox through which she nursed him so he 
roically, and she was only Maria, Count- 
ess of Waldegrave, ‘one of the loveliest 
women of her time,” and evidently one 
of the most intimate friends of the poor 
belle into whose shoes she was to step, for 


itself; her face bloom, eves, teeth, hain 
and person, all perfect”; and deseribing 
her again, ‘in a white silver gown,’ 
her own wedding, he particularizes thes: 
charms as ** warm complexion tending t 
brown, fine eves, brown hair, fine teet] 
and infinite wit and vivacity’: while o1 
another occasion he speaks of hier tall aa 
graceful figure. The portraits of her sho 
the keen eyes, arched mouth, slightly R 
man nose,and rich hair growing low ont! 
forehead, sometimes turned back bene: 
acoitfure ada Mary Stuart; butin Sir Jos 
ua’s lovely portrait of her with her chi 
we find the gentle modesty which her wu 
cle eulogizes as the ‘sweetest delicacy i! 
the world” dwelt upon with greater en 
phasis than the more queenly side of th: 
character, while the shade of the hair in 
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LYON, 


From the painting by Gec 


clines more to golden than Walpole would 
lead us to suppose—a detail borne out by 
the fact that a ‘*lock of delicate golden 
brown hair’ was found many years after 
in Sir Joshua’s pocket-book, with a ticket 
bearing the name of Maria, Countess of 
Waldegrave. This little aneedote proves 
the affection with which the great man 
regarded his lovely sitter, of whom he al 
ways spoke in terms of the highest praise. 
And if anything were needed to justify 
Walpole’s evident partiality in the ap 
preciation of his niece’s beauty, it would 
be this homage of one who knew and 
painted all the fairest women of his day 
in every class of society, not to dwell upon 


LADY HAMILTON, 


rge Romney. 


the fact that it was left to the illegitimate 
daughter of a poor seamstress to become 
a royal princess and mother to children 
of the blood. 

Such, then, were the new bel who 
were springing up, as it were, around the 
death-bed of her who could once have held 
a eandle to them all When the roval 
pageant was in course of preparation in 
which, if fate had it, 


les 


willed she would 


have held so proud a place, poor Lady 
Coventry was concluding her short race, 


with the attention to her 
whieh she had displayed throughout her 


lifetime. 


sale looks” 


She lay,” savs Walpole, ‘con 
stantly on a couch, with a pocket-glass 
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in her hand, and when that told her how | 


There had been beauties since her « 


great the change was, she took to her bed, | Lovely, witty Mrs. Crewe-—-Fanny Mic 


and, the last fortnight, had no light in 
her room but the lamp of a tea-kettle, and 
at last took things in through the curtains 
of her bed without suffering them to be 


undrawn., The mob, who never quitted 


curiosity about her, went, to the number | 


of ten thousand, only to see her coffin. 
If she had lived to ninety, like Helen, 
I believe they would have thought her 
wrinkles deserved an epic poem. Poor 
thing! how far from ninety! she was not 
twenty-eight!” 

Strange as is the flight of the Gunnings’ 
career, the romance of Emma Lyon's isa 
hundredfold more marvellous. Born of 
peasant parents, brought up in the most 
abject poverty by a widowed mother, de 
prived of the means of the commonest 
education, and placed, at the age of four- 
teen vears, as nursery-maid in a_physi- 
cian’s family, this wonderful girl found 
the means of instructing herself at least 
in the more superticial branches of a la- 


dy’s education. She cultivated the rare 


the various vicissitudes of reigning as the 
petted favorite of two gentlemen of good 
position, consecutively shining as the most 
graceful of horsewomen upon the valu- 
able mounts of Sir Harry Featherston- 
haugh in the county of Sussex, figuring 
in the nude as an illustration of the beau- 
ty of health in the show of a quack-doctor, 
posing to the painter George Romney for 
all his most beautiful pietures, she posi- 
tively sueceeded in duping a gentleman 
of the name of Greville into believing her 
an innocent little seamstress, and accepted 
his offer of educating her to be a worthy 
companion of his cultured existence. 

And so fitly did he form and tutor that 
gifted nature that as vears ripened the girl- 
ish loveliness into womanly grace and 
beauty, the native genius of a most re- 
ceptive mind was developed so well in 
every direction that the laborer’s daugh- 
ter became a lady able to compete with 
the shrewdest intellects in the land. Nor 


ney sdaughter-—and her inseparable fr 
pretty Mrs. Bouverie, in the days 
blue and Mrs. Crewe” had been 
great Whig toast for the charming \W 
canvasser: the beautiful and distinguis 
Duchess of Bueclengh, with her oval | 
and sad eves; and the Marchioness of ‘| 
istock, whom Sir Joshua has struck 
statelily for us upon his canvas; gent 
Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan, with her lo 
throat and clear-cut features, and tli 
plaintive dark eves that we always se: 
to see turned to heaven, as in his piet 
of her as St. Cecilia plaving the org 
These—not to speak of handsome Miss 1 
ham, the painter's pet, of poor Perdit 


| (Mrs. Robinson), beloved of the Princes 


Wales, and even of ‘that artful coquett: 
with amorous eyes and evelashes a yar 
long,’ Anne Luttrell (Mrs. Horton), w 

bewitched the King’s brother into marry 
ing her—all have flitted across the stacy 
of Ranelagh, but none have taken it by 


| storm as it was taken that evening when 
of a musical voice with which nature | 
had endowed her, and after going through | 


Mr. Greville brought an unknown bell: 
into its precinets. 

Later on, after her separation from Mi: 
Greville, Emma Lyon was married to Sit 
William Hamilton, his Majesty’s ambas 
sador at Naples. For a short year so 
ciety shut its eyes to whispered tales 
and welcomed the fair one to its arms 
that her matchless beauty, her rare dra 
matic and musieal gifts, her winning 
and distinguished manners, might draw 
admiring and curious crowds to their as 
semblhies. 

All the belles of the season were eclipsed 
for the moment. Lady Cadogan’s pert 
prettiness made no way, and even the brill 
iant Duchess of Devonshire herself had, we 
may faney, to give way for a short space 
to this turbulent rush of wonderful noto 
riety; while as for the fashionable sean 
dals of the hour, such as the Prince of 


| Wale’s secret marriage with comely Mrs 


was her education neglected in the more | 


special departments of her own rare mu- 


sical and dramatic gifts. One evening 


Ranelagh--the seene of so many strang 


Fitzherbert, they were fairly smothered 
by this far more marvellous mésalliance 
But the new belle was fortunately not to 


risk living through her suecess into thi 


/cold region of bad memories revived that 


conquests and wonderful pietures — was 


convulsed as it had perhaps never been 
before, even in the days of its favorite 
belle, the lovely and simple Maria. 


lay beyond. Little more than a year aft 
er her marriage Lady Hamilton returned 
to Naples, laden with the ‘* lamentations of 
fashionable life,” and with her departure 
ends our consideration of her as a society 
belle. Of herstrange and uneanny friend 
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Photographed by the Autoty 


ship with the Queen of Naples, of her un- 
deniable influence on the politics of the 
Neapolitan court, of the services she is 
supposed to have rendered to the English 
nation by her efforts to assist Lord Nel 
son's enterprises, and last, but not least, of 
her romantie amours with the great ad- 


SHERIDAN AS ST. CECILIA.—FROM THE 


PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


ype Company, Londor 


miral, and the almost magieal fascination 


which she exercised upon him, we have 
little to do, for they are matters of history 
and not of society talk. 
Lord Nelson's death Lady Hamilton her- 
self died at Calais, whither she had fled 
from her London creditors. 


A few years after 


: 
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THE 


Fort Lafayette. 
NARROWS. 


APPROACHES TO NEW YORK 


THE SEA 

SE who have approached New York 

by the sea need not be told that the 
harbor of New York is exceedingly beau- 
tiful. It is 
hot separated from the ocean by a long 
river like the Thames, nor by an island 
wall like Ireland, as Liverpool is, and while 


It has also other advaniages. 


the Atlantic beats up to the very entrance, 
the turbulence of the sea is shut out by a 
circle of hills whieh form a basin large 


enough to shelter all the fleets of the 


world. * The conformation of the estuary 


lends itself to a fortification 
which in the event of war could be made 
impregnable; the bar admits vessels of the 


largest draught at all seasons: 


system of 


the shoals 
are in a Measure permanent, and do not 
harass the mariner by the gradual changes 


which in some harbors necessitate the dis 
covery of new passages; the currents ar 
not strong or treacherous, and the beacons 
lights, and buoys are numerous and dis 
tinct. The many captains to whom | 
have spoken at various times in reference: 
to New York Harbor have all praised 
for its capacity, safety, and ease of access 
If it has any disadvantages, they are such 
as result from the far-reaching corruptios 
and incompetency of the municipal go 
ernment. 

The bluffs of the Highlands and 1] 
sandy spit of the Hook are passed; the: 
the quiet embouchure of Raritan Bay, wit! 
fleets of fishing-boats. On one side Stat 
en Island, hilly, and green to the water's 
edge, bends to meet the opposite shore 
and where the distance between them is 


VIEW OF NEW YORK FROM BELOW GOVERNOR'S ISLAND. 


AT 
Castle Garden 


ist stand Fort Rich 
ond Fort) Hamil- 
Whieh together eould 
il such fire upon 
vader as would cripple 
mat the portals of the 
ty 


and 


an 


Just bevond the Narrows (as the pas 


sage between the forts is called) the two 
shores curve further apart, forming the 
ipper bay, at the head of which the city 
es. A blue haze wreathes itself around 
Staten Island, upon the heights of which 
ire villas that, from a distance at least, 
tasteful and = attractive. The 
Long Island shore, losing the white, bar- 
ren, sandy aspect it has outside the Nar- 
The 
vater is a clear green, and even the ves- 
sels have a holiday cleanness novel to the 
emigrant, who, before he reaches Castle 
Garden, is charmed by the little he sees 
of his future home. 

If we should say there are safe moorings 
for nearly all the navies of the world, our 
readers would still be unable to compre- 
hend the vast space available in the harbor. 
Measurements are more explicit. The Hud- 
son or North River washes thirteen miles 
of the city’s shore-line, every foot of which 
may be made available for vessels of the 
greatest tonnage; the East River washes 
nine and a quarter miles, most of which 
may also be made available to vessels of 


ippear 


rows, becomes woody and fertile. 


LASTERN 


STEAMERS ROUNDING THROGG'’S NECK 


all classes: and the Harlem River has an 


available frontage of two and a quarter 
miles. The area of the Hudson and East 
rivers immediately opposite the eity which 
is available for anchorage is thirteen and 
a half square miles, the anchorage of the 
upper bay is fourteen square miles, and 
that of the lower bay elghty erelit square 
miles. Thus, besides twenty-formr and a 
half miles of wharfage, we have over one 
hundred and fifteen square miles so safe 
that the gale would need to be of uneom 
mon foree which could drag a ship whose 
anchor had been cast upon any spot of this 
wide area, 
H.—BY THE SOUND 

But the channels through the bays are 
not the only inlet from the sea to the eity, 
though all vessels of the greatest burden 
select them. Another approach is by the 
way of Long Island Sound, which is stirred 
by a hurrying fleet of smaller traders, both 
sail and steam. 

The Sound wide and deep 
enough for any vessels, and though the 
waves run high after prolonged storms, 


itself is 


a 
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Long Island is interposed between it and |} the wide span of the Brooklyn Bridgy 
the ocean On both sides of it there are rounding the Battery, reaches its » 
fashionable summer resorts, quiet old fish- |) the Hudson River. 

ing Villages with primitive inhabitants, and ; ins 

long eXpanses ot prosperous farm land. 

In the summer weather 


ts banks blend W hoever has approached the cit 
the charms of the country and the shore. | stranger must remember the expe: 
of some emotion which is revived, in 
a ory at least, as often as he 
motionless schooner with brown sails, | path. The 
or 


From a stretch of pasturage or the porch 
of a farm-house we look down upon retraces 
character of the emotir 
& showy yvaelit so airy and phantom- | determined by the objeet which bring 
like that she appears to be hung in a mi- | pilgrim hither; it may be hope, appr: 
rage sion, or delight; and the quiet obs: 

At the southwestern extremity theSound | may see 


all of these at work amone 
becomes a narrow strait with low grassy 


passengers on a train that has come a 
banks. There are boat-houses at the wa- | distance toward New York. After lea 
ter’s edge, and trim little cat-boats and | Trenton, which, though it is some 

sloops are moored to private wharves. | miles from this city, is an outpost of it 
Straggling little canals lead off into the 
sedge, which ripples in the wind; and 
along here, toward tive o'clock im the aft 


the idea of those who have travel 
thousand miles, the stations and the 
lages became more and more frequent 
| road widens, and has four tracks, and 
Between | are constantly meeting other trains. [3 
low banks, and towering above them, | signs confront us with offers of des 
come the steamers which connect at New | ble building sites, and we see 
London, Stonington, Providence, and | workmen putting up new villas and | 
Fall River with the railway for Boston, | ing open new streets. New Brunswik 
their colors streaming, and the passengers | Elizabeth 
promenading to the musie of their string | and 
bands 


ernoon, is a sight whiel can not be seen 


anywhere else in the world 
the 


Fane's 


and Newark are left) behis 
then the landscape changes.  T 
These vessels are the principal 


suburban cottage with its garden and oy 
feature of travel on the Sound, and 


in | chard and suggestiveness of tranquil do 
size and luxury of appointments they are | mesticity, the plenteous farm-lands, thi 


growing little towns with the chiming o 


superior to all others. They rival in size 
and surpass in beauty ocean steamers, and 
their brilliant whiteness and gay flags are 
reflected in the water, which swells and 
dashes in big waves on the shore as they 


the trowels, are absent, and instead we se 
a great flat wilderness of brownish-gree: 
marshes, stagnant but forthe train, which 
if we could stand away from it and wate! 
would appear like some long black mon 
hurrying through the desert. Th: 
as we} Passaic River flows alongside the tracks 
round Throge’s Neck and Fort Schuy- | for some distance, and winds off into New 
jark Bay: we are carried over the Hack 
the second approach to New York from | ensack on a high bridge, whieh gen 
the sea. We pass Ward's and Randall's | tly sways under the weight upon it. At 
brick | times a wonderful light dwells on the dul 
charities: the Harlem curves off to the | green sedge of the marshes, which at sun 
northwest: and here, where that river and | set glows with crimson fires that give it a 
the Sound join the East River, a strong | grandeur many artists have found out. At 
cnrrent shows the former site of Hell | the edge of the marshes we are whirled 
Gate. Now our course is almost due south | through another village, and thence the 
down the East River, which for nearly | railway is in a deep rock cutting, with « 
half a mile is divided into two channels | sharp curve that suddenly brings you into 
by Blaekwell’s Island, with its work- | Jersey City, through which we are carried 
houses, hospitals, and prisons; then the | between two rows of shops and dwellings 
with only a low fence on each side to sep 
arate the track from the street. A quick 
transfer is made to the ferry-boats whicli 
are In Waiting, partings are said, a gong 
Soon the boat passes under | is struck, and in ten 


pass. Another tleet comes from the oppo 
site direction in the morning; and stand 
ing at the bow of one of these 


ler, we may brietly end our survey of 


islands with their enormous red 


stream widens from an eighth of a mile or 
less to a mile, and the view on both sides 
includes the half-hidden streets, the close 
buildings, and the roofy wilderness of the 


metropolis minutes more we 
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APPROACH 


NEW 


stand in a erowd of solicitous hack-drivers 
and expressmen on the New York side. 

The tonnage of the ferry boats now in 
use varies fromseven hundred and twenty 
five to one thousand and twenty-two, the 
value of each of them is over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and the computed lorse 
powerof oneis seven hundred and twenty 
tive. Unlike the English ferry-boats, which 
are ocean steamers in miniature, these are 
a type by themselves; their lulls support 
a huge deck overhanging the water, and 
stout enough to resist all sorts of ** bumps”; 
in the centre is a roadway divided into 
two parts by the narrow space required 
for the walking- beam whieh drives the 
side-wheels; and on either side is a long, 
covered cabin for foot-passengers. The 
deck is rounded at both ends, and as the 
boat reaches her landing ‘Send on,” it fits 
closely into the “slip.” [tis as though a 
section of roadway shuttled to and fro be 
tween the shores: and the living freight 
loads and unloads itself down the ** bridge,” 
or tidal thoat, on the one side, and up that 
on the other, with surprising facility. 
Some of these ferry-boats, asthe Varyland, 
Which makes the Journey around New 
York, from the Jersey tothe Harlem shore, 
are fitted with rails, and ean take a whole 
railway train ata load 

The Pennsylvania is only one of a num 
ber of great roads which reach the me 
tropolis by means of ferries from the New 
Jersey side of the river. The New Jersey 
Central crosses Newark Bay on a viaduct 
of pile-work nearly two miles long; the 
Erie Railway enters Jersey City over salt- 
meadows adjoining those crossed by the 
Pennsylvania road; the Delaware and 
Lackawanna comes through the svlvan 
valleys of the Orange Mountains, and also 
runs across the meadows parallel with the 
Pennsylvania; the new West Shore line 
accords with its name by following the 
west bank of the Hudson from Albany to 
its terminus at Weeliawken, nearly oppo 


YORK BY THE 


HUDSON, 


site Forty-second Street: and still ot 
suburban lines make the New Jer 
shore, as seen from the heights of W, 
hawken, a very gridiron of rails. 

IV.—BY THE HUDSON RIVER. 

But the approach most famed for 
picturesqueness —famed, indeed, the wor 
over—1s that from the north by the Hu 
son River. The summer traveller reac] 
ing Albany from Montreal or Saratoga hi 
choice of three routes—the New York 
tral and Hudson River Railroad, huge 
the shore at the water level on the eas 
side, in its day one of the greatest feats 
of railroad engineering; the new ** West 
Shore” line, already referred to, which runs 
now inland through pleasant rural lan 
scape, now close by the water's side, or o 
the edge of a height that gives fine out 
look over the rolling stream below—ev 
a part of great routes from the West; and 
finest of all, by Albany ‘*day boat” on 
“night boat,” both of them superb speci 
mens of river craft, not unlike the Sound 
steamers. The day boat” leaves Albany 
about eight. and reaches New York, a lun 
dred and fifty miles distant, before six 
making landings here and there. Th 
passage through the Highlands is reach 
ed at West Point, where, between Storm 
King and Anthony's Nose, the great river 
narrowed and deepened, breaks its way 
through a spur of the Appalachian chain 
of mountains. Below here the river wid 
eus into the calm expanse of the Tappan 
Sea, and thence to New York the east-sid: 
hills are crowned with the finest villas 
that the metropolis can show, while vil 
lages and minor cities nestle at the river's 
edge or climb half-way up the hills. The 
Palisades come in sight at last—the lone 
bare face of mountain-wall that seems set 
to confine the great river in its due course 
—and soon we pass the picturesque north 
end of Manhattan Island,and eateh our 
first glimpse of the great city. 
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APPROACHES 

BY THE GRAND CENTRAL SYSTEM 
e only approach to New York which 
is the ferries is that by thre railways 
reaching the island by the bridge 
the Harlem River, land their passen 
t the Grand Central Depot These 
de the Hudson River Railroad, which 
the 
o Spuyten Duyvil Creek, where 
braneh still 


banks of the river at the en 
vhoa borders the river 
to Sixty-eighth Street) the main line 
ves, and passes under High Bridge, 
splendid piece of masonry by which 


Croton Aqueduct is carried over the 


TO NEW YORK. 


precludes thre possibility of collisions 


eX 


cept through the failure of the signaling 


machinery or the carelessness of those in 


charge, but also, it | 


too us, embodies 


With a foree that can not fail to excite won 
der, the highest results attained in mechan 


ical science. Electricity, captive and sub 


jeet to an ivory disk not larger than the tip 
ofa lady s finger, conveys by semaphore 


the invisible, inaudible, and unmist 
messages that need no trahseription. and 


that control the movements of lundreds 


of trams rushing to and from the « 


| "ity 
with a few 


Chait Which 


HIGH 


Harlem River; the Harlem, whieh comes 
rom the north over the hills of Westehes 
ter: and the New Haven, which, passing 
the pretty suburban towns of Connecticut, 
connects Boston and the rest of New Eng 
and with New York. The Hudson River, 
the New Haven, and the Harlem meet at 
a point some five miles above Forty-sec 
ond Street, and enter the city on the same 
tracks. From the Harlem River to One 
hundred-and-sixteenth Street 
four in 


the tracks, 
through a 
sunken cut, thence to Ninety-eighth Street 
they are ona viaduct; thence to Fifty-third 
Street they are in a tunnel, and thence 
they are again in a sunken cut until they 
emerge into the station vard. The via 
duct, tunnel, and the walls of the cuts are 
substantially built of masonry, and this 
approach is by far the most convenient of 
all. All trains are operated by the block 
system, which in its perfection not only 


number, are carried 


BRIDGE 


would be endless—eontrol them: not mere 
ly by indicating to the engineers what it 
is proper to do, but more effectually by 
making it possible for the engineers to 
do otherwise, except in the face of ex 
Lreme peril 

The mainspring of the system is in an 


octagonal observatory, not much larger 


than the clock at the other end, project 


ing from the northern wall of the Grand 
Central Depot at a dizzy height from the 
thoor a position which commands a view 
of the interior and the tracks outside, and 
at a glance seems inaccessible, though in 
fact it is easily reached from the offices in 
the western wing of the building 

Come with us up here, reader, or if the 
harrow gallery Which we have to trace Is 
at an elevation greater than your nerves 
are equal to, picture the place from these 
details. A box ineconveniently small for 
three persons, with a glass inclosure, re- 
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vealing on one side the depot partly filled 
with cars, and on the other side the tracks 
converging into the deep cutting that leads 
northward: the depot is very quiet, and a 
few knots of manikins are discussing Lil 
liputian affairs on the platforms, while 
others, quite unconscious that we 


cars, the dispatcher, as the eleetricia 
technically called, puts his finger uy 
fourth key, that sounds a bell attache: 
a pillar by which a locomotive is stand 
outside the depot; and at this signal 
locomotive backs in, and, when it is « 

are pled to the foremost ear, glides off \ 
their 
skirts and packages and hurrying into the 
ears. The furniture of our lookout con 
sists of a chair, a desk. a table, a clock, and 
What an organist would eall a ** bank” of 
ivory keys about the size of the chips used 
in games of cards, besides which there 
are a few wires secured to the walls and 
bells. You now have an account of all 
the visible apparatus with whieh the elee 
trician in the signal-box is provided, and 
by which he regulates the arrival and de 
parture of over one hundred and_ fifty 
trains daily. 


watching them, are gathering up the train with the extremest smoothiun: 


Observe that during the five or six 
onds spent in coupling, the locomeotiy 
| not wholly within the depot; the smo 
stack is kept outside the wall, for the mi: 
agers are careful of the fresh blue 
gray paint with which the interior of | 
building is decorated. 


Trains, like ships, are cast in the fer 
nine gender by their operators, and 
moment the ‘*two-twenty” is started, 
dispatcher telegraphs by an ordinary 
strument the number of cars she inelud: 
|} to the signal-man at the junetion abo 
The train in the depot which the people | Mott Haven, that the latter official mia 
are entering is the 2.20 pM. to New Ha that no cars have been inadvertent 
ven. At two oclock the electrician de- | left behind, and at the same time he cd 
presses one of the keys, which are divided | presses another of the small ivory keys 
into three sets, one set, classified X, for | which ‘ blocks” the railway from. thi 
Harlem trains, another, classified Y, for | ‘* cross-over” at Fifty-third Street to thi 
New Haven trains, and the third, classified | depot. A word of explanation is neces 
Z, for Hudson River trains. Hach key | sary here. The outgoing trains leave tli 
has engraved upon it a word indicating | depot and proceed as far as the *‘ cross 
its purpose, and that just touched in the | over” on the western tracks, where they 
Y set opens the doors leading from the | are thrown over to the eastern 
New Haven waitine-rooms to the New 
Haven platform. The corresponding key 
in the X set would open the doors of the | 
Harlem waiting-rooms, and that in the Z 
set the Hudson River waiting 


see 


tracks: 
similarly the incoming trains approach 
the city on the western track until they 
reach the “cross-over.” which throws them 
to the eastern track, the change being ne 
rooms. | cessitated by the fact that the depot must 
Only passengers holding tickets and the | be approached from the eastern side. Now 
officials are admitted to the platforms, and | the key which the dispatcher touches as thi 
even the former are excluded until twen- | **two-twenty” leaves the depot sets all the 
ty minutes before the departure of the | signals in positions and colors which for 
train. From two o'clock, when the doors | bid any train to pass the ** cross-over” un 
are opened, until ** two-fifteen” the “‘two- | til she is clear of it, and a bell rings contin 
twenty” train gradually fills without con- | ually with great liveliness in the dispatch 
fusion, and the electrician then depresses | er’s lookout; but as she clears it the bell 
another key in the Y set, which warns | ceases, and she touches a track instrument 
tardy passengers that they have only five | which automatically reverses all the sig 
minutes to spare before the departure of | nals, and shows that the line is open for 
the train, and also intimates to the bag- | other trains. <A track instrument 
gage men that they are to stop checking | very simple-looking contrivance—a slen 
der iron shaft like a small street hydrant, 

placed a few inches from the rail, but the 

momentary pressure a wire connecting 

with it receives from the passage of the 

| train causes it to change the color of all the 
lamps used in signaling between the depot 

and the ** cross-over” at night, and all the 

daylight marks used for the same purpose, 

by a magic which eclipses the cleverest 


is a 
aggage. Precisely at two-twenty,” the 
vertised time of departure, another key 
is touched, which closes the door leading 
from the waiting-room, and _ thirty sec- 
onds are allowed to enable those who have 
just entered upon the platform to board 
the train. At the end of these moments 
of grace, during which the knots of talk- 
ers break up and the stragglers enter the | 


; 
a 
‘ 
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of Heller. Before our cicerone has 


shed his explanation a“ pinging” bell 
urd, announcing that the two-twen 
passed Seventy-second Street: and 
iis time another train is made up, and 
electrician is repeating his previous 
ormance on the ivory keys. The po 
mn of the dispatcher is a most respon 
one, requiring the greatest caution 

| an intense degree of application. Un 
he“ two-twenty” clears Seventy-second 
reet the track is bloeked between that 
ntand Fifty-third Street, but is open-be 
een Fifty-third and the depot; then the 
tion between Seventy-second and Fifty- 
rd is opened, and that between Seventy- 
cond and Ninety sixth is blocked. Mean 
ile an incoming train signals itself to 

e dispatcher by a track instrument at 

xtv-third Street; a minute later it is at 

“cross-over,” and the dispatcher, by 
miching another of the ivory keys, gives 

a flying switeh into the depot; that is 
o say, the locomotive is uncoupled from 
he ears, and they are thrown on one track, 

hile it is thrown over to another, 

The depot and all the plant between 
Forty-second Street and the junction 
ibove Mott Haven are used in common, 
is we have said, by the Harlem, the Hud 
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son River, and the New Haven companies, 
Which are separately and proportionately 
assessed by a distinet corporation known 
as the Grand Central. The Grand Cen 
tral owns and operates thie depot and all 
the tracks to the junetion, and employs 
its own servants. The depot is the tinest 
in Ameriea, and has few equals in Europe 
It covers two blocks, and is spanned by a 
graceful areh of iron and e@lass painted 
with delicate shades of blue and in 
stead of being the nerve-torturing Babel 
that some depots are, it is clean, cheerful, 
and orderly, the locomotives not being 
admitted until the minute of departure, 
and all persons except passengers and of 
ficials being exeluded 

Here our account must end. The ap 
proaches to New York, as one thinks of 
them at his desk, seem like a herote frieze 
with multitudes of living figures coming 
and going in an interminable procession, 
the knight, the priest, the merchant, and 
the warrior—seekers after fortune and for 
tune’s complement, fame; some to win 
both, others neither; and as we contem 
plate the variety of mankind and the di 
versity of motive which the procession 
suggests, the mechanical details sink into 
insignificance. 
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| R. VON HOLST, the most philosophic 

of historians, when he passes from 
the period of John Quiney Adams to that 
of his suecessor, is reluctantly compelled 
to leave the realm of pure history for 
that of biography, and to entitle a chap- 
ter “*The Reign of Andrew Jackson.” 
This change of treatment could, indeed, 
hardly be helped. Under Adams all was 
impersonal, methodical, a government of 
laws and not of men. With an individu- 
ality quite as strong as that of Jackson— 
as the whole nation learned ere his life 
ended—it had yet been the training of his 
earlier career to suppress himself, and be 
simply a perfect official. His policy aided 
the vast progress of the nation, but won 
no eredit by the process. Men saw with 
wonder the westward march of an expand- 
ing people, but forgot to notice the se 
date, passionless, orderly administration 
that held the door open, and kept the peace 
forall. In studying the time of Adams, 
we think of the nation; in observing that 
of Jackson, we think of Jackson himself 


In him we see the first popular favorite of 
a nation now well out of leading-strings, 
and particularly bent on going alone. By 
so much as he ditfered from Adams, by so 
much the people liked him better. His 
conquests had been those of war, always 
more dazzling than those of peace; his 
temperament was of fire, always more at 
tractive than one of marble. He was help 
ed by what he had done, and by what he 
had not done. Even his absence of diplo- 
matic training was almost counted for a 
virtue, because all this training was then 
necessarily European, and the demand had 
ripened for a purely American: product. 

It had been quite essential to the self 
respect of the new republic, at the outset, 
that it should have at its head men who had 
coped with European statesmen on their 
own soil and not been discomfited. This 
was the case with each of the early sue 
cessors of Washington, and in view of his 
manifest superiority this advantage was 
not needed Perhaps it was in a differ 
ent way a sign of self-respect that the new 
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sie should at last turn from this tra 
and take boldly from the ranks a 
mg and ill-traimed leader, to whom all 
‘opean precedent and, indeed, all other 
-edent—ceounted for nothing. 


moreover, there first appeared upon 


In Jack 


‘national stage the since familiar tig 
of the selfamade man. Other Presi 
ts had sprung from a modest origin, 
nobody had made an especial point of 

Nobody had urged Washington for 

|: nobody had voted for Adams merely 

cause stately old ladies designated him 

But when Jack 


because he had been a surveyor's 


s**that cobbler’s son.” 
on came into office the people lad just 

idalmost a surfeit of regular training in 
their Chief Magistrates. There was a cer 
tain zest in the thought of a change, and 
the nation certainly had it. 

[It must be remembered that 
was in many ways far above the succes 
sive modern imitators who have posed in 
his image. He was narrow, ignorant, vio 
lent, unreasonable; he punished his ene 
mies and rewarded his friends. But he 
was, on the other hand—and his worst op- 
ponents hardly denied it—chaste, honest, 
truthful, and sincere. It was not com- 
monly charged upon him that he enriched 
himself at the public expense, or that he 
deliberately invented falsehoods. And as 
he was fora time more bitterly hated than 
any one who ever occupied his high of- 
tice, we may be very sure that these things 
would have been charged had it been pos 
sible. In this respect the contrast was 
enormous between Jackson and his imita- 
tors, and it explains his prolonged influ- 
ence. He never was found out or exposed 
before the world, because there was no- 
thing to detect or unveil; his merits and 
demerits were as visible as his long, nar- 
row, firmly set features, or as the old mil- 
itary stock that encircled his neck. There 
he was, always fully revealed; everybody 
could see him; the people might take him 
or leave him—and they never left him. 

Moreover, there was after the eight years 
of Monroe and the four years of Adams 
an immense popular demand for some- 
thing piquant and even amusing, and this 
quality they always had from Jackson. 
There was nothing in the least melodra- 
matic about him; he never posed or atti- 
tudinized —it would have required too 
much patience; but he was always piqu 
ant. There was formerly a good deal of 
discussion as to who wrote the once fa 


Jackson 
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mous “Jack Downing” letters, but we 
might almost sav that they wrote them 
selves Nobody was ever less of a hu 


morist than Andrew Jackson, and it was 
therefore the more essential that he should 
be the cause of humor in others. It was 
simply inevitable that during his progress 
es through the country there should be 
some amusing shadow evoked, some 
Yankee parody of the man, such as came 
two three the 


of Jack Downing. Various 


from or quarters under 


The 


records of Monroe's famous tours are 


hame 
as 
tame as the speeches which these expedi 
tions brought forth, and John Quiney 
Adams never made any popular demon 
strations to chronicle; but wherever Jack 
son went there went the other Jack, the 
crude first-fruits of what known 
through the world hu 
Jack Downing was Mark Twain 
and Hosea Biglow and Artemus Ward in 
one. The impetuous President enraged 
many and delighted many, but it is some 
thing to know that under him a serious 


people first found that it knew how to 


is now 
as American 


mors.” 


‘Jaugh. 


The very extreme, the perfectly need 
less extreme, of political foreboding that 
marked the advent of Jackson furnished 
a background of lurid solemnity for all 
this light comedy. Samuel Breek records 
in his diary that he conversed with Daniel 
Webster in Philadelphia, March 24, 1827, 
upon the prospects of the government. 
‘Sir, said Mr. Webster, *‘if General Jack 
is elected, the government of our 
country will be overthrown; the judiciary 
will be destroyed; Mr. Justice Johnson 
will be made Chief Justice in the room of 
Mr. Marshall, who must soon retire, and 
then in half an hour Mr. Justice Wash 
ington and Mr. Justice Story will resign. 
A majority will be left with Mr. Johnson, 
and every constitutional decision hitherto 
made will be reversed.” As a matter of 
fact, none of these results followed. Mr. 
Justice Johnson never became Chief Jus- 
tice; Mr. Marshall retained that office till 
his death in 1885; Story and Washington 
also died in office; the judiciary was not 
overthrown, nor the government destroy 
ed. But the very ecstasy of these fears 
stimulated the excitement of the public 
No matter how extravagant the 


son 


mind. 
supporters of Jackson might be, they could 
hardly go farther in that direction than 
did the Websters in the other. 

But it was not the fault of the Jackson 


Bes. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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An English traveller, Will- 
iam E. Alexander, going in a stage-coach 
from Baltimore to Washington in 1831, 
records the exuberant conversation of six 
editors, with whom he was shut up for 
hours. ‘The gentlemen of the press,” he 
cavs, ‘talked of ‘going the whole hog’ 
for one another, of being ‘up to the hub’ 
(ave) for General Jackson, who was ‘all 
brimstone but the head, and that was aqua- 
fortis, and swore if any one abused him 


uty if anybody went beyond them in ex- 


he ought to be ‘set straddle on an iceberg, 

and shot through with a streak of light- 

ning.” Somewhere between the digni- 

fied despair of Daniel Webster and the 

adulatory slang of these gentry we must 

look for the actual truth about Jackson's 

administration, The fears of the states- 

man were not wholly groundless, for it is 

always hard to count in advance upon the 

tendeney of high office to make men more | 
The enthusiasm of the edit- 

ors had a certain foundation; at any rate | 
it was a part of their profession to like 

stirring times, and they had now the prom- 

ise of them. After four years of Adams, 

preceded by eight years of Monroe, any 

party of editors in America, assembled ina 

stage-coach, would have showered epithets | 
of endearment on the man who gave such | 
promise in the way of lively items. No 
acute journalist could help seeing that a 
man hada career before him who was eall- 
ed Old Hickory” by three-quarters of the 
nation, and who made ** Hurrah for Jack- | 
son!’ a ery so potent that it had the force 
of a popular decree. 

There was, indeed, unbounded room for 
popular enthusiasm in the review of Jack- 
son’s early career. Born in such obscurt- 
ty that it is doubtful to this day whether he | 
was born in South Carolina, as he himself | 
claimed, or on the North Carolina side of | 
the line, as Mr. Parton thinks, he had a | 
childhood of poverty and ignorance. He 
was taken prisoner as a mere boy during 
the Revolution, and could never forget that 
he had been wounded by a British officer 
whose boots he had refused to brush. Aft- | 
erward, in a frontier community, he was | 
successively farmer? shop-keeper, law stu- 
dent, lawyer, district attorney, judge, and 
Congressman, being first Representative | 
from Tennessee, and then Senator, and all 
before the age of thirty-one. In Congress | 
Albert Gallatin describes him as ‘‘a tall, | 
lank, uncouth-looking personage, with 
long locks of hair hanging over his brows 
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and face, and a queue down his back tied 
in an eel-skin; his dress singular, his man- 
ners and deportment those of a baek woods- 
man.”> He remained, however, but a year 
or two in all at Philadelphia 
seat of national government—and after- 
ward planter in Tennessee, 
fought duels, subdued Tecumseh and the 
Creek Indians, winning finally the great 
opportunity of his life by being made a 
Major-General in the United States army 
on May 31.1814. He now had his old ecap- 
tors, the British, with whom to deal, and 
entered into the work with a relish. By 
way of preliminary he took Pensacola, 
without any definite authority, from the 
Spaniards, to whom it belonged, and the 
English whom they harbored; and then 
turned, without orders, without support, 
and without supplies, to undertake the 
defense of New Orleans. 


then the 


became a 


Important as was this city, and plain as 
it was that the British threatened it, the 
national authorities had done nothing to 
defend it. The impression prevailed at 
Washington that it must already have 
been taken, but that the President would 
not let it be known. The Washington Re- 
publican of January 17, 1815, said, ** That 
Mr. Madison will find it convenient and 
will finally determine to abandon the 
State of Louisiana we have not a doubt.” 
A New York newspaper of January 30, 


| quoted in Mr. Andrew Stevenson's eulogy 


on Jackson, said, ‘It is the general opin- 
ion here that the city of New Orleans must 
fall.” Apparently but one thing averted 


| its fall—the energy and will of Andrew 


Jackson. On his own responsibility he 
declared martial law, impressed soldiers, 
seized powder and supplies, built fortificea- 
tions of cotton bales, if nothing else came 
to hand. When the news of the battle of 
New Orleans came to the seat of govern- 
ment it was almost too bewildering for 
belief. The British veterans of the Pen- 
insular war, whose march wherever they 


had landed had heretofore seemed a holi- 
| day parade, were repulsed in a manner 


so astounding that their loss was more 
than two thousand, while that of the 
Americans was but thirteen. By a single 
stroke the national self-respect re- 
stored; and Henry Clay, at Paris, said, 
‘*Now Lean go to England without mor- 
tification.” 

All these things must be taken into ae- 
count in estimating what Dr. Von Holst 


|ealls ‘tthe reign of Andrew Jackson.” 


chs 
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After this climax of military success he |The mere ghost of a corrupt bargain 
was for a time employed on frontier serv- | worth many thousand votes to the lu 
ice, again went to Florida to fight Eng- | man who conjures up the ghost. 
lishmen and Spaniards, practically con-| When it eame the turn of the Ad 
quering that region in a few months, but | party to be defeated, in 1828, they at 
this time with an overwhelming force, | uted this result partly to the depravit: 
Already his impetuosity had proved to | the human heart, partly to the tricks 
have a troublesome side to it; he had vio- | Jackson, and partly to the unfortiu 
lated neutral territory, had hung two In- | temperament of Mr. Adams. The d 
dians without justification, and had put to 
death, with no authority, two Englishmen, | why it was, and says it was just wl 
Ambrister and Arbuthnot. These irregu- | any one might have foreseen. Ez: 
larities did not harm him in the judgment | Webster, writing from New Hamp 
of his admirers; they seemed in the line 


vs 


er acandidate is beaten everybody kno 


| laid the result chiefly on the candidate 
of his character, and helped more than | whom everybody disliked, and who would 
they hurt him. In the winter of 1823-4 | persist in leaving his bitter opponents 
he was again chosen a Senator from Ten- | in office. 
nessee. Thenceforth he was in the field | supported his cause from a cold sense 
as a candidate for the Presidency, with | of duty, and not from any liking of 1 
two things to aid him—his own immense | man. 


The people, he said, always 


We soon satisfy ourselves,” le 
popularity and a friend. This friend was | added, ‘*that we have discharged our 
one William b. Lewis, a@ man in whom all | duty to the eause of any man when 
the skillful arts of the modern wire-puller | 
seemed to be born full-grown. 


donot entertain for himone personal kind 
| feeling, nor can not, unless we disembow 

There was at that time (1824) no real | al ourselves, like a trussed turkey, of all 
division in parties. The Federalists had | that is human within us.” There is, in 
been effectually put down, and every man | deed, no doubt that Mr. Adams helped on 
who aspired to office claimed to be Demo- | his own defeat, both by his defects, and 
eratic-Republican. Nominations were iv- | by what would now be considered his vir 
regularly made, sometimes by a Congres- | tues. 
sional caucus, sometimes by State Legisla- | back. 


The trouble, however, lay further 
Ezekiel Webster that 
tures. Tennessee, and afterward Penn- | there had been at the head of affairs a 
sylvania, nominated Jackson. When it} man of popular character, like Mr. Clay, 
came to the vote, he proved to be by all | or any man whom we were not compelled 
odds the popular candidate. Professor | by our natures, instinct, and fixed fate 
W.G. Sumner, counting up the vote of | to dislike, the result would have been 
the people, finds 155,800 votes for Jackson, | different.” But we can now see that all 
105.300 for Adams, 44,200 for Crawford, | this would really have made no difference 
16,000 for Clay. Even with this strong | atall. Had Mr. Adams been personally t 


popular vote before it, the House of Rep- | most attractive of men, instead of being 
resentatives, balloting by States, elected 


a conscientious iceberg, the same result 
on the first trial John Quiney Adams. | would have followed, the people would 
Seldom in our history has the cup of pow- | have felt that Jackson's turn had eome, 
er come so near to the lips of a candidate | and the demand for the ‘old 
and been dashed away again. Yet nothing | would have been irresistible. 
is Surer in a republic than a certain swing | Accordingly, the next election, that of 
of the pendulum, afterward, in favor of | 1828, was easily settled. Jackson had 178 
any candidate to whom a special injustice | electoral votes; Adams but 83 
has been done, and in the case of a popular | two to one. 
favorite like Jackson this might have been | 
foreseen to be irresistible. His election 
four years later was almost a foregone | ing to Jeremiah Mason, had predicted that 
conclusion, but, as if to make it wholly | he would carry six Western and Southern 
sure, there came up the rumor of a ‘‘cor- | States. In Georgia no Adams ticket was 
rupt bargain” between the suecessfil can- | even nominated, he being there unpop 
didate and Mr. Clay, whose forces had in- | ular for one of his best aets—the pro- 
deed joined with those of Mr. Adams to | tection of the Cherokees. On ‘he otier 
make a majority. For General Jackson | hand, but one Jackson elector was chosen 
there could be nothing more fortunate. | from New England, and he by less than 


ticket” 


more than 
Adams had not an eleetoral 
vote south of the Potomae or west of the 
Alleghanies, though Daniel Webster, writ- 
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) hundred majority. This was in the | 
ine district that included Bowdoin Col- 
I have heard from an old friend 
mine the tale how he, being then a 
nt at Bowdoin, tolled 
t midnight to express the shame of 
idents, although the elector thus | 
osen (Judge Preble) Was the own uncle 
It would have 
juired college bells to announce 
neral wrath of New England, which 
is not diminished by the fact that Mr. 


| 


ticle the college 


t 


11S volunteer sexton. 


houn, another Southerner, was chosen 
ice-President over Richard Rush. To 
be sure, Mr. Calhoun had filled the same 
office under John Quiney Adams, but 
then there was a Northern man for Pre 
cident. For the first time the lines seemed 
distinctly drawn for the coming sectional 
antagonism, 

But even this important fact was really 
quite subordinate, for the time being, in 


men's minds. The opposition to Jaekson, 
like his popularity, was personal. It was 
party matter. The older 
statesmen. distrusted him, without much 


When | 


Monroe asked Jefferson in 1818 if it would 


t 


no 


a mere 


regard to their political opinions. 


not be well to give Jackson the embassy | 
to Russia, Jefferson utterly disapproved it. 

THe would breed you a quarrel,” he said, 

before he had been there a month.” At | 
v later period Jefferson said to Daniel 
Webster: ‘I feel much alarmed at the 
prospect of seeing General Jackson Presi- 
dent. He is one of the most unfit men I 
know of for such a place. He has had 
very little respect for laws or constitu- 
tious, and is, 1 


\ 


in fact, an able military 
chief. His passions are terrible. When 
[ was President of the Senate he was a | 
Senator, and he could never speak on ac- | 
count of the rashness of his feelings. I | 
have seen him attempt it repeatedly, and 
as often choke with rage. 


His passions 
are no doubt he has been | 
much tried since I knew him; but he is a | 
dangerous man.” And dangerous indeed 
the public office-holders soon found him. 
As has been already seen, a large part of 
those who held office under Adams were 
already partisans of Jackson; but the rest 
soon discovered that a changed policy had 
in. Between Mareh 4, 1829, and 
March 22, 1830, 491 postmasters and 230 
other officers were removed, making, as it 


cooler now; 


come 


was thought, with their subordinates, at | 
least two thousand changes. 


Mr. Sumner 
well points out that it is unfair to charge 


ease 


overthrowh bY 


being 


| he was born to command. 


this, as we often do, solely upon Jackson. 
| Crawford, as has already been seen, pre- 
pared the way for the practice; it had been 
perfected in the loeal polities of New York 


ind Pennsylvania, 
which the 


It was simply a dis- 


nation must undergo 


must ultimately overthrow, indeed, unless 


} 


it: but it will al 


identitied, by coincidence of time at least, 


Ways be 


with the Presideney of Audrew Jackson. 
If not the father of the evil, he will al- 


| ways stand in history as its godfather. 


lt is a eurious fact in political history 


that a public man is almost always, toa 
certain extent, truthfully eriticised by the 


party opposed to lim. His 
may exaggerate, they may distort, but the 
instinet of the people 
large portion of the people 


opponents 


or even of any 


cre lie rally LOeS 
to the nelht point, and tinds out the weak 
spot, Jackson was as vehemently attack- 


ed as Jefferson, and by the same class of 


| people, but the points of the eriticism were 


Those who had habit- 
ually denounced Jetferson for being timid 


vholly different. 


in action were equally hard on Jackson for 
brimming over with superfluous courage, 


ady to slap every one in the 
The discrimination of charges was 


A merely vague and blundering as- 


face. 
just. 


| sailant would have been just as likely to 


and Jetferson a 
fire-eater, which would have been absurd. 
The summing up of the Federalist Wilham 


call Jackson a coward 


| Sullivan, written in 1834, was not so very 


far from the sober judgment of posterity. 
‘Andrew Jackson....is a sort of lusus 
reipublice, held by no rules or laws, and 
who honestly believes his sycophants that 
With a head 
and heart not better than Thomas Jetffer- 
son had, but freed from the ineonven- 
ience of that gentleman’s constitutional 
timidity, and familiar with the sword, he 


| has disclosed the real purpose of the Amer- 


fighting the battles of the 
Revolution and establishing a national re- 


publie, viz., that the will of Andrew Jack- 


ican people in 


| son shall be the law and only law of the 


republic.” 

Really General Jackson himself would 
not have so very much objected to this es- 
timate could he have had patience to read 
it. He was singularly free from hypoc- 
risy or concealment, was not much of a 


| talker, and took very little trouble to in- 


vent fine names for what he did. But on 
another point where he was as sharply 
criticised he was very vulnerable; like 
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most ignorant and self-willed men, he was | President had one advantace 
easily managed by those who understood 
him. Here again was an illustration of 
the discernment of even vehement ene- 
mies. Nobody charged Jetferson with be 
ing over-influenced by a set of inferior 


whieh 
altogether unexpected, and seemed i! 
cult of explanation by anything in } 
earlier career. He had at his comman 
the most courteous and agreeable may 
ners. Even before the election of Adams 
men, though all the opposition charged | Daniel Webster had written to his bry 
Jackson with it. The reason was that it} ther: ‘‘General Jackson's manners 

was true, and during the greater part of 


his two administrations there was con- 


stant talk of what Webster called the 
‘cabinet improper,” as distinct from the 


cabinet proper—what was known in pop 


ular phrase as the ‘kitchen cabinet.” 
Here again came in the felicity of Jack | 


Downing’s portraiture. The familiarity 


with which this imaginary ally pulled 


off the President’s boots or wore his old 


clothes hardly surpassed the undignified | 


attitudes popularly attributed to Swart- 
wout and Hill and Van Buren. 

On the day of his inauguration the 
President was reeeived in Washington 
with an ardor that might have turned a 
more modest head. On the day when the 


new administration began (March 4, 1829), | 


Daniel Webster wrote to his sister-in-law, 
with whom he had left his children that 
winter: ** To-day we have had the inau- 


guration. A monstrous crowd of people 
is in the city. IT never saw anything like | 


it before. Persons have come five hun- 
dred miles to see General Jackson, and 
they really seem to think that the coun- 


try is rescued from some frightful dan- | 


ger.” It is difficult now to see what this 
peril was supposed to be; but we know 
that the charges of monarchical tendeney 
made against John Adams had been re 
newed against his son—a renewal that 


seems absurd in case of a man so serupu- | 


lously republican that he would not use a 
seal ring, and so unambitious that he al- 
ways sighed after the quieter walks of lit- 


| 
erature. Equally absurd was the charge 
of extravagance against a man who kept | 


the White House in better order than his 
predecessor on less than half the appropri- 


ation—an economy wholly counterbal- | 


anced in some minds by the faet that he 
had put in a billiard table. But how- 
ever all this may have been, the fact is 
certain that no President had yet entered 
the White House amid such choruses of 
delight; nor did it happen again until 
Jackson's pupil, Van Buren, yielded, amid 
equal popular enthusiam, to another mili- 
tary hero, Harrison. 

For the social life of Washington the 


better than those of any of the eand 


dates. He is grave, mild, and resery: 
My wife is for him decidedly.” And Jono 
after, when the President was to pa 


review before those who were perhaps his 

most implacable opponents, the ladies of 
| Boston, we have the testimony of the late 
| 


Josiah Quiney, in lis Figures from th: 
Past, that the personal bearing of this oh 


noxious official was most unwillinely ap 
proved. Mr. Quiney was detailed by 
| Governor Lineoln, on whose military 
i statf he was, to attend President Jackson 
everywhere when visiting Boston in 1833: 
and this narrator testifies that, with every 
prejudice against Jaekson, he found him 
| essentially knightly personage—preju 
| diced, narrow, mistaken on many points 
}it might be, but vigorously a gentleman 
in his high sense of honor and in the nat- 
| ural straightforward courtesies which are 
easily distinguished from the veneer of 
policy.” Sitting erect on his horse, a thin 
stiff type of military strength, he earvried 
| with lim in the streets a bearing of such 
dignity that staid old Bostonians who had 
| refused even to look upon him from their 
| windows would finally be coaxed into 
taking one peep, and would then hurricd 
ly bring forward their little daughters to 
| wave their handkerchiefs. He wrought, 
Mr. Quincy declares, ‘‘a mysterious charm 
upon old and young’; showed, although 
in feeble health, a great consideration for 
others; and was in private a really agree 
jable companion. It appears from these 


| reminiscences that the President was not 
| merely the cause of wit in others, but now 
| and then appreciated it himself, and that 
| he used to listen with delight to the read- 
| ing of the ‘‘Jack Downing” letters, laugh- 
| ing heartily sometimes, and declaring: 
‘**The Vice-President must have written 
that. Depend upon it, Jack Downing is 
only Van Buren in masquerade.” It is a 
curious fact that the satirist is already the 
better remembered of the two, although 
Van Buren was in his day so powerful as 
to preside over the official patronage of 
the nation, and to be called the ‘* Little 
Magician.” 
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But whatever personal attractions of | 
inner President Jackson may have had, 
he threw away his social leadership at 
Washington by a single act of what may 
have been misapplied chivalry. This act 
is what Mr. Morse has tersely called 
‘the importation of Mrs. Eaton’s visiting 
list into the polities and government of 
It was the nearest approach 


Mm 


the country.” 

t made under our masculine political 
to eminent scandals 
vhich constitute the minor material 
court Europe. The 
ine of the comedy, considered merely 
as Peggy O'Neil, daughter of a Wash 
ington innkeeper 
the wife of a naval purser who had com 


institutions those 
of 


historians in hero 


or as Mrs. Timberlake, 


mitted suicide beeause of strong drink 
might have seemed more like a person 
we out of one of Fielding’s novels than 
as a feature in the history of an adminis 
tration; but when fate made her Mrs. 
Secretary Eaton beeame who 
eould disturb cabinets and annihilate long 
friendships. 
card for her personal wrongs that all this 
took place, but there was a long history 
behind it. There had been a little irree 
larity about President 
marriage. He had espoused his wife aft 
a supposed divorce from a previous 
and when the really 
took place the ceremony had to be repeat 
ed. 
originally been based on some seandal 
about Jackson, he was left in a state of 


she one 


It was not merely out of re 


own 
er 
husband; divores 


Moreover, as the divoree itself had 


violent sensitiveness on the whole matri 
monial question. Mrs. Eaton had nothing 
in the world to do with all this, but 
cot the benefit of it. The mere fact that 
she to whom the President had good-na- 
turedly nodded as Peggy O'Neil had been 
censured by his own officials, after sl} 
had become the wife of one of them, was 
enough to enrage him, and he doubtless 
looked across the fire-place at the excel- 
lent Mrs. Jackson—a plain, estimable 
backwoodswoman, who sat smoking her 
corn-cob pipe in the opposite corner—and 
swore to himself, and very probably aloud, 
that Peggy O'Neil should be sustains d. 


she 


Mrs. 


that is, the wife of his nephew, and the 


Wives. Donelson, his own niece 

lady who received company for him at 
the White House—wonld not receive Mrs. 
Eaton, and was sent to Tennessee. 
Mrs. Calhoun, the wife of the Viee-Presi 
dent, took the same attitude, and ruined 
thereby her husband's political prospects, 


] l- 
back 


Mr. Calhoun being utterly superseded in 
the President's good graces by Mr. Van 
Buren, who, being a widower, could pay 
attention tothe offending fair one without 
Through his influence 
Minister, 
Minister, 
entertainments at 


let or hinderance. 
Baron Krudener, the Russian 
and Mr. Vaughan, the British 
both 
which 
erward ea 


bachelors, gave 
as the newspapers aft- 
led the lady, from her influence 
It did no 
good: every dance in which she stood up 
n the words of a Wash 
ington letter-writer, ‘instantly dissolyed 
into its original elements,’ 


> 
] 
i 


in creating strife, was present. 
to take part was, 1 


though she 
was placed at the ly id of the supper table, 
every lady present ignored her very exist 
ence. Thus the amenities of Van Buren 
were as powerless as the anger of Jack- 
son; but the astute Secretary won the 
President’s heart, and with it 
whole 


that of his 
binet 
Was 


immediate circle 
improper. — It 
the things that turned the seale between 
Calhoun and Van Buren, putting the New 
in line for the Presi 
dential succession; and in this way Peg 
ey O'Neil had an appreciable influence 


proper 


and cabinet of 


York magician” 


nation, 
also lead to 


for the wife of the 


the political history of the 
was fortunate that she did not 
foreign embroilments, 
Dutch Minister once refused to sit next to 
her ata public entertainment, upon which 
the President threatened to demand the 
Minister's reeall. All this time Jackson 
himself remained utterly free from sean- 
dal, nor did his enemies commonly char 
him with anything bevond ill 


otism. 


re 
timed quix- 

influ- 
barriers, 


But it shows how feminine 
ence creeps inside of all political 


and reealls Charles Churchill's couplet: 


graced the land 


Women, who've oft as sover igns i 
1 well at second-hand.” 


But 


never govern 


For once he overestimated his powers. | 


He had conquered Indian tribes, and 
checked the army of Great Britain, but 
the ladies of Washington society were too 
much for him. Every member of his cab 
inet expressed the utmost approval of his 
position, but they said with one accord 
that those matters must be left to their 


The two acts with which the adminis 
tration of President Jackson will be long 
est identified are his dealings with South 
Carolina in 
his long warfare 
Bank. The first 

| land States back 


respect to nullification, and 
with the United States 
brought the New Eng 


to him, and the second 


; 
= 
b 
ae 
eis 
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took them away again. He perhaps won | 


rather more applause than he merited by 
the one act, and more condemnation than 
was just for the other. Let us first con- 
sider the matter of nullification. When 
various Southern States—Georgia at first, 
not South Carolina, taking the lead—had 
quarrelled with the tariff of 1828, and 
openly threatened to set it aside, they evi 
dently hoped for the co-operation of the 
President; or at least for that silent acqui 
escence he had shown when Georgia had 
been almost equally turbulent on the In 
dian question, and he would not interfere, 
as his predec sssor had done, to protect the 
treaty rights of the Indian tribes. The 
Whole South was therefore startled when 
he gave at a banquet on Jetferson’s birth 
day (April 13, 1830) a toast that now seems 
commonplace— The Federal Union it 
must be preserved.” But this was not 
all: when the time came he took vigor 
ous, if not altogether consistent, steps to 
preserve it. 

When, in November, 1832, South Caro 
lina for the first time officially voted that 
eertain tariff acts were null and void in 
that State, the wauntlet of defiance was 
fairly thrown down, and Jaekson took it 
up Ife sent General Seott to take com 
mand at Charleston, with troops near by, 
and two gun-boats at hand; he issued a 
dignified proclamation, written by Liv 
ingston (December 10, 1832), which pro 


nounced the act of South Carolina con 
tradictory to the Constitution, unauthor- 
ized by it, and destructive of its aims. So 
far, so good; but unfortunately the Pre 
sident had, the week before (December 4, 
1832), sent a tariff message to Congress, of 
which John Quiney Adams wrote, ** It 
goes far to dissolve the Union into its ori 
ginal elements, and is in substance a com 
plete surrender into the hands of the nul 
lifiers of South Carolina.” Then eame 
Mr. Clay's compromise tariff of 1833, fol 
lowing in part the line indieated by this 


message, and achieving, as Mr. Calhoun | 


said, a victory for nullification—leaying 


the matter a drawn game, at any rate. | 


The aetion of Jackson thus accompanied 


settled nothing; it was like valiantly or 
dering a burglar out of your house with | 
a pistol, and adding the suggestion that he 
will find a portion of the family silver on 
the hall table, ready packed for his use, as 
he woes out. 

Nevertheless, the burglar was gone for | 
the moment, and the President had the | 


than Southern nullification, and he w 


credit of it. He had already been re-¢}; 
ed by an overwhelming majority in No 
vember, 1832, receiving 219 electoral votes. 
and Clay 49, while Floyd had the 11 yor 

of South Carolina (which still chose « 
ors by its Legislature—a practice noy 
abandoned), and Wirt the 7 of Vermont 
Van Buren was chosen Vice-Presid 


being nominated in place of Calhou 
by the Democratic National Convention 
which now for the first time eame int 


operation, The President was now at his 


high-water mark of popularity—always a 
dangerous time for a public man. 

vehement nature accepted his re-electio; 
as a proof that he was right in every 
thing, and he grew more self -confide: 
than ever. More imperiously than ey: 
he ordered about friends and opponent 
and his friends repaid it by @uidin: 


his 
affairs, unconsciously to himself. Me; 
time he was encountering another enemy 
of greater power, because more. silen 
drifting on to his final contest with thi 
United States Bank. 

Sydney Smith says that every Enelis) 
man feels himselfable, without instruction 
to drive a pony-chaise, conduet a sma 
farm, and edit a newspaper. The averag 


|} American assumes, in addition to all this 


that he is competent to manage a bank 
President Jackson claimed for himself 
this respect no more than his fellows; th 


| difference was in strength of will and in 


possession of power. A man so ignorant 
that a member of his own family, accord 
ing to Mr. Trist, used to say that the Gen 
eral did not believe the world was round 
might easily convinee himself that he 
knew all about banking. As he had bi 

sides all this very keen observation and 
intuitive judgment of character, 

was probably right in his point of attack 
There is little doubt that the bank of th: 
United States, under Nicholas Biddle. eon 
eentrated in itself an enormous power 
and it spent in four years, by confession 
of its directors, $58,000 in what they eall 
ed ‘self-defense’ against politicians.’ 
Wie non July 10, 1832. General Jackson. 


| in & message supposed to have been in 


spired by. Amos Kendall, vetoed the bill 
renewing the charter of the bank, he per 
formed an act of courage, taking counsel 
with his instinets. But when in the year 
following he performed the act known as 
the *‘removal of the deposits,” or, in oth- 
er words, caused the public money to be no 


¥ 


Jonger deposited in the National Bank and 
venty-five branches, but in a variety 
¢ State banks instead, then he took coun- 
lof his ignorance. 

The act originally creating the bank | 
ul. indeed, given the Secretary of the 
Treasury authority to remove these depos 
at any time, he afterward giving to 
The President had 
in vain urged Congress to order the re 
moral: that bedy declined. He had 

n urged the Seeretary of the Treasury 


Coneress his reasons. 


in 


to remove them, and on his refusing, had 
displaced the official himself. The Presi- 
lont at last found aSecretary of the Trea 
(Roger B. Taney) to order the remov 
The 


Was 


rather cessation, of deposits. 


quenee, immediate or remote, 


wn vanizing into existence of 


rly 
Cat 


*money. 


ultimately a vast increase 
The 
ween thought of ; there 
f deposit for the 
publie funds; their possession was a direct 


State banks, an 
Sub-Treasury sys 
tem had not then | 


yas ho proper place oO 
Presi 


stimulus to speculation ; and the 


det cure was worse than the disease. 

All the vast inflation of 1835 and 1836 and 

the business collapse of 1837 were due to 

the faet not merely that Andrew Jackson 


wrought all his violent and persistent will 


to bearagainst the United States Bank, but 


hen he got the power into his own 
she did not know what to do with it. 


one of his biographers—hardly even 


bivoted admirer, so far as 1 know—now 


claims that his course in this respect was 


ivi 


1 


hing but 


a mistake. ‘* No monster 
‘says Professor W. G. Sumner, “un 


» the most malicious management, could 

produced as much havoc, ¢ ither po 
litical or financial, as this system produced 
it lasted 


now generally admitted, a dangerous in 


ile . Tf the bank was, as 1s 
stitution, Jackson was In the right to re 
sist it; 


t 


ed in to its support. 


i he was right even in disregarding 
he enormous flood of petitions that pour- 


But to oppose a dan- 


rerous bank does not necessarily make 
one an expert in banking. ‘The utmost 
that ean be said in favor of his action is 
that the calamitous results showed the 
great power of the institution he over 


threw. and that if he had let it alone the 
final result might have been as bad. 
Two new States were added to the U 
in nt Jackson's time—Arkansas 
(1836) and Michigan (1887). The popula 
tion of the United States in 1830 had risen 
to nearly thirteen millions (12,866,020). 


ni 


Preside 


‘OLD HICKORY.” 


| Randolph had said, ** The Greeks 


There Was ho foreign war during his ad 
ministration, although one with France 
was barely averted, and no domestic con 
test 


against the Florida Indians—a contest in 


except the second Seminole war 


which these combatants held their ground 


so well, under the half-breed chief Osceola, 
that he himself was only captured by the 
violation of a flag of truce, and that even 
to this day,as the Indian Commissioners 
tell us, some three hundred of the tribe 


remain in Florida. The war being equal- 


ly carried on against fugitive slaves called 


Maroons, who had intermarried ty the 
Indians, did something to prepare the 
public mind for a new agitation which 
was to remould American political par 
ties, and to modify the Constitution of 
the nation. 

It must be remem red that the very 
air began to be filled in Jaekson’s time 


With rumors of insurrections and uprisings 
in different of the world. The 
French revolution of the Three Days had 
roused all the American peopl lo syinpa 


parts 


thy, and ealled forth especial euthusiasm 
Baltimore, Richmond, 
The Polish 


had excited universal interest, and John 


sueh as 


in 


and Charleston, revolution 


are at 


All these things were being 


Lhe 


your doors.” 
diseussed at every dinner table, and 

debates in Virginia as to the necessity 
of the 
slaves had added to the agitation. In the 
session of 1829-30 a bill had passed the 
and 


of 


restricting the crowing intel 


igence 


Virginia Assembly by one maj 
had failed in th 
from being taught to read or write; and the 


Senate, prohibiting Slaves 


next vear it had passed almost unaninous 


There had been, about the same time, 


ly. 
alarms of insurrection in North Carolina, 
so that a party of slaves were attacked and 
killed by the 
alarms in Maryland, so t 


inhabitants of Newbern; 
hat fifty blael 
had been imprisoned on the East ri 
lalarms in Louisiana, so that re-enf 
red to Ba 
yritten 


ments of troops had been ord 


Rouge: even 


and a traveller had 


| from Richmond, Virginia, on the 12th of 
February, that there were constant fears 
atrols. ‘Then 


of insurrections and special p 
he 1 Nat Turner in 


came the insurrection of 
Virginia—an uprising described minutely 
by myself elsewhere; the remarkable int 


flammatory pamphlet called Walker's 
Appeal,” by a Northern colored man 
| piece of writing surpassed in lurid pow 
jer by nothing in the literature of the 


a 


= 
4 
han 
bh 


F rench evolution ; than 
either or both of these, the appearance of 
the first number of the Liberator in 
ton. When wrote, ‘' I am in 
earnest, [ will not equivoecate, I will not 
ex will not retreat a inch, 
and [I will be heard,” Andrew 
once met a will firmer than lis own, be- 
and moved by a loft 
Thenceforth, for nearly half 
the history of the nation was the 
creat 
administration of 


Bos- 


Garrison 


4 ) 
singie 
Jackson for 


cause more steadfast, 
r purpose. 
a century, 
antislavery contest. 
will 
not be- 
any triumph of lis will, but be- 


history of the 

The 
thus be 
cause of 


Jackson 
most remarkable, after all, 


»of something that arose in spite of 
It—an 
wishes, 


agitation so far opposed to his 
in fact, that he wished for the 
law excluding antislavery publi 
It was an a 


pas 
sage of a 
cita 


eations from the mails. 


AM an animal painter, and although 
well known to fame, I 
many pictures, 


am not have 
painted a 
which may 


my 


most of 
now be seen on the walls of 


studio. In justice to myself I must 
say that the erities of the art exhibitions 
and those competent to judge 
who have visited my studio have spoken 
and have given 
me a good place among the younger artists 
of the they 
have said things about the suggested sen 
timent my work which I am 
too modest here to repeat. But in 
of this commendation, which I labor hard 
there has been great de 
mand for my paintings. 


persons 
praise of my pictures, 
indeed, 


country; sometimes, 


of some of 
spite 
to deserve, ho 
A facetious brother artist onee attempt 
ed to 
‘You said painting 
changes the nature of Tn 
real life animals frequently go off very 
rapidly, but when they are painted they 
don't.” 
The same 


the slowness of sales. 
that 


its 


explain my 


he, 


sec, 


subjects. 


gentleman also made a good 
deal of fun of one of my first paintings 

a dead lion. This animal had died in a 
menagerie in the city, and having heard 
I bought his remains for 
five dollars, and after dark I conveyed 
them to my studio in a wheelbarrow. I 
Was quite young and enthusiastic then, 
and as the animal had apparently died of 
a consumption, he was not very heavy. I 
worked day and night at a life-size (so to 


of his decease, 
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| speak) portrait of 


tion destined to ieee new lines, establish; 
new reputa 
tions; and it is to be remembered that th 
Democratic President did not ablor 
more, on the one side, than did his fiere: 
Federalist opponents on the other, 
Federalist William Sullivan, at the clos 
of lis Familiar Letters on Public Chay 


acters, afterexhausting language to dei 


standards, and create new 


the outrages comunitted by President J 
son, points out as equally objectional] 
the rising antislaver VY movement, and pr 

dicts that, if it las its full course, “even 
an Andrew 
But of series of 
which that 
neither Sullivan nor Jackson had so much 
as a glimpse. 
well close, for 


Jackson may be a blessing 
the wholly 


were 


new events 


to date from agitation 
This st ries of “papers may 
the present, with the dawn 
of that great agitation. 


CALF. 


the beast, and it 

agreed by all who saw it that I sueceed 
very well. But no one seemed inclines 
in the slightest degree to buy the 
‘What you are waiting for,” 
eetious friend, 


pict 1i'¢ 
said my fa 
is the visit of a live ass 
When he comes along he will 
thing, and make your 

My latest work was a life-size picture of 
a bull-ealf, 


buy that 
fortune.” 


lx fore, L det 
mined to cattle pain 
ing, and had bought a cow for a model, 
This I did because I found difficult to 
have control over the cows of other peo 


pome time 


+ ie 
to devote myself 


ple. I live a short distance out of town, 
and while the farmers thereabout wer 
very willing that I should go into the 


field and sketch their cows, they would 
not allow me to pen one of them up ina 
confined space where I could study 
form and features without following her, 
easel and material in hand, over a wid 
and sometimes marshy pasture. My cow 
proved a very valuable possession. I 
rented a small grassy field for her, and 
put up a cheap and comfortable shed in 
one corner of it. I sold her milk to the 
lady with whom I lived, and my 
model cow paid all her expenses, attend 
ance included. She was a gentle erea 
ture, and becoming accustomed to my 
presence, would generally remain in one 
for a long time, and when I 
stirred her up would readily assume some 
other attitude of repose. I did not al- 


her 


good 


position 


: 
i 3 
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MY BULL-CALF. 
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Sometimes I | 


her exactly. 
her one color and sometimes anoth- 


wid sometimes several blended; at one 
tyne L gave her horns, and at another | 


VS 


copy 


ne: and in this way L frequently made 
» herd of her, seattering her over a ver 
uit mead. I did not always even paint 


asacow. With a different head and 
ching horns, a longer neck, a thinner 
y. a shorter tail, and longer legs, she 
nade an excellent stag, the life-like poses 
ch was enabled to ing the real 
-to the picture. Once painted her 


a sphinx, her body couched in the con- 
ventional way, with claws at the ends of 
al 


the legs instead of hoofs, and a little 
red in contour, making an admirable 
and there was an expression in 


seve, as she meditatively crunched a 


cabbage leaf, which made me give it to | 
» woman’s head that [I placed upon her. | 
‘Whata far-olf, prophetic look it has!” 

said one W ho stood before the picture when 


was finished. ‘‘It seems to gaze across 
sands of Egypt, and to see things thou- | 
If you could fix up 
little bit of sunset in the distance, with 


sands of years ahead. 


some red and vellow clouds in the shape 
of the flag of Eneland, the symbolized 
nti nt would be quite perfect.” 
The bull-ealf which afterward served 
is my model of my 
When he was old enough to go about by 


was the son cow. 

imself and eat hay and grass, I sold his 
mother at a good protit, and retained him 
asa model, and the life-size picture of him, 
hich I worked for a long time, was 
my masterpiece. When it was nearly fin- 
ished I brought it to my studio, and there | 
day after day I touched and retouched it, 
‘ten thinking it finished, but always find- 
ing, when [ went home and looked at my | 


On 


ay 


ealf, that there was something of life and 
truth in the real animal which [ had not 
civen to the picture, and which I after- | 
ward strove to suggest, if not to copy. 

[ had a friend who occupied a studio in 
the same building, and who took a great 
interest in the portrait of my bull-calf. 
The specialty of this artist was quiet land- 
scape and flowers, and we had frequently 
cone into the country and sketched togeth- 
er, the one drawing the cattle, and the oth- | 
er the field in which they roved. One day 
stood before my almost completed | 


we 
work. 

‘“What a spirited and life-like air he | 
has!’ remarked my companion. ‘He | 
: 
looks as if he was just about to hunch up 


a 


| 
land then 


| visitors to the absent one 


| back. 


|} hair and whiskers, 


his back, give a couple of awkward skips, 
butt | 


at us. i 
shutting the door, 


really feel like 
when Leome in, for fear 
he should jump down and runaway. You 
are going to brighten up the foreground 
a little, are you not 7” 

Yes.” 
is a modest elt 
ner, Won't you paint them in for me? 
You ean do it so much better than Tean!” 

“No.” she answered: 
not. No one but yourse lf should toueh 
it. It very best it 
should be all your picture.” 

In the course of my life Thad not had, 
or at least I believed that T had not had, 


LOO | fortune which 


Lanswered; what it needs 


ister of daisies in this cor- 


n' 


ly will 


POsitiy 


is work, and 


your 


many of those piece sof 


* opportunities.” Now here 


people eall 


was one, and L determined to seize it. 
Why ean it not be our picture T asked. 

She looked up at me with a quick 
| clanee, W hich seemed to say, What! are 


you about to speak at last 2?” 

In ten minutes all had been said, and 
we were engaged to be married, 

Our studios were opposite each othe I, 
separated by a wide hall, and it had been 
our custom, when one went to luncheon, 
for the other to sit with open door, s 
might be see 
and attended to. rally lunch 
ed at a quiet restaurant near by, 
frequented by ladies, and where 
en, 
he came 
table i 
the corner, and I always tried to occupy 
But to- 
day we determined to lock our studio 


Emma ire 
mitten 


an 


and to 


sional male visitor might be s: 
this place [also went as soon as s 
I knew her favorite little 


1e in 


the place she had just vacated. 


doors, and lunch together. There was 
really very little reason to expect a vis 
itor. The waiter who attended to our 


wants was a quiet colored man, v ith white 
and an expression of 
} 


kindly observation on his sable coun 
tenance. He arranged our table with 
much eare, and listened to our orders with 
| a deference I had not noticed before; but 


perhaps he always waited thus on ladies. 
W hile we were eating he retired to a little 
distanee, and stood regarding us with an 
interested but not intent attention. 
We had so often eaten at the same table, 
but never before at the same time. 

When we returned we went first to my 
studio, and when we opened the door the 
bull-ealf seemed to smile. We both no- 
ticed it. 

‘* There is something in the way he looks 


too 


Ay 
_ 
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at us, said Emma, ‘that reminds me of | have his picture keep pace with ] 


our old waiter.” 


mvself, 
Again T urged her to make the daisies 

for me, but she still refused, 

No,’ she said. ‘‘It is your picture, 

and you must not be unable to say that 


you did it all yourself. And, besides. if | 


were to put in any daisies, vour calf is so | 


natural that he would snip them off, | 
il not have my daisies snipped off, even 
by that handsome ereature,” 
She looked up, as she said this, with a 
smile as bright and fresh as any d usv, and 
| But never mind. 


the restaurant, and the kindly observation 
deepened on the face of the Waiter. When 
he had arranged with unusual nicety the 
little table service, he placed before Emma 
a wine-class cont a button-hole bou 
quet. When we were leaving he detain 
ed me a moment, and said. in a low Voice. 

‘After this, sir, if you would first order 
vour beef for one with two plates, and then 
order the lady's chicken and salad for one 


With two plates, you would each have some 


It wouldn't cost 


id ‘twould make more of 


a 

‘After this!” J mentally repeat as 
[ gratefully put my hand in my pocket. 
If that old waiter had been an artist. what 
a gift lis powers of observation would 
have been to him! 


We agreed that we would be married | 


in the early autumn, for truly there was 
little reason for delay. ‘‘It has been so 
many, many months,” I said, ‘‘sinee I de- 
clared to myself that I would never mar 


ry any one but you that ] really consider 
that Phave been engaged to you fora very 
lon i 

‘[ may as well admit that something 
of the same kind has passed through my 


mind. It is no harm to tell you so now, 
and it will make more of a menn.” 

if my ealf really cared to snip daisies, 
he must have envied me then. 

There was no impediment to our early 
except the fact that neither of 
iv money. 

What you must do,” said Emma, ‘is 
to finish your picture and sell it. You 
must stop looking at the ealf you have a 


home. Of course he is growing every | 
day ind new beauties are coming out on 


n 
him all the time. You ean not expect to 


picture,” said: 


Phe next day we went again together to | 
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opment. After a while vou will haye 


range,” I replied. ‘I noticed that | give him horns, and make him largey 


“The model is bigger now than t 
“and I must take you, 
advice, and stop looking at him. ‘If ] 
don't, his portrait will never be don: 

I would not put any flowers in the fo 
ground, for, if did so, was supe 
would look as if they had been picked 
of a lady's bonnet. After what | had 
Emma do, I knew I eould not paint 
sies and buttereups. 


I put in some p 
mullein leaves, and a point of rock 
caught the light, and when this Was do 
determined to all the precure tinished 
“What are you going to ask for it 
asked Emma. 
“Thad thoueht of 


F a thousand dol 
Don't you consider that is a 
price 7? 

“I think it is a very low price,” shy 


Peasol 


swered, ** considering the size of the 

ture and the admirable way in whieh jt 
painted. IT imagine it is seldom that 
picture like that is offered at a thon ind 
dollars; but, as you want to sell it 
much, I suppose it will be well not to ask 
any more,” 

IT do want very much to sell it,” T said. 
giving her hand a squeeze which she uy 
derstood. 

Thad also made up my mind in recard 
to the mode of disposing of the picture, 
; Some weeks before, an artist friend 
Boston had written to me that a wel! 
known picture-dealer would open in that 
| city early in September an art estab] 
| ment particularly for the sale of pictures 
| on commission, and that he would inaueu 
irate his enterprise with an exhibit on © 
paintings, which he wished to make as 
extensive and attractive as possible, 
‘If you have anything good, finished 
in time,” wrote my friend, ‘I think vou 
will do well to send it to Schemroth. | He 
knows your work, and, if I mistake not 
| bought one of your pietures when he was 
}in business in New York. I doubt if i 
has many animal subjects, and he wants 
variety. 
} exhibition one of the art features of the 


il 


He says he is going to make his 
season.” 

Kinma agreed with me that I could not 
do betier than send my picture to Schem- 
roth. He was an enterprising man, and 
vould be certain to do everything hi 


; could to attract attention to his exhib; 
| tion, and she felt sure that if the art pub 


ai 


) 
; 
\ 
i 


lic of Boston had a good opportunity of | 


seeing my picture it would certainly be 
sold. 
fhe painting was carefully packed, and 
it to Boston, in care of my friend there, 
that 
and had given it a 


o shortly afterward wrote 
liked it, 

eood place in his gallery, which would 


me 
emroth 
n inaday ortwo, My studio looked 
\ bare and empty after the de parture 
TERY spirited bull-ealf, so long my daily 
mnpanion ; but my mind was so occu- 
ed with the consideration of the impor 
which was to follow his sale 
not 


it event 
at I did 


muld otherwise have done. 


miss him as much as | 
Emma and 
talked a good deal about the best way 
beginning our married life, and L was 
iuch in favor of a trip to Europe; but in 
card t » this she did not agree with me. 
* A thousand dollars,” 


iot go far for such a purpose. 


she said, ** would 
The steam 
‘tickets would cost us about a lundred 
lars apiece, and that would be four 


fhen you certainly ought to keep a hun- 


dollars to go and come back. 


dered dollars for your own use before you 
start, and that would only leave five hun 
dred dollavs with which to go to Paris 
nd Rome and Dresden. 


Ala 


If we did less 


an. that, it would be hardly worth while | 


And five hundred dollars 


to, go at all. 
vould not be 


people.” 


to be enough for two 


| was obliged to admit that she was cor 
rect, and the European trip was ¢ 
‘My idea is,” 


ren up. 
Emma, that we 
ought to take the money and furnish a 


house with 1t. 


said 


That will be a good prac 
after a while, 
ve have painted a few more pictures, 


we 


tical beginning, and 


can fo to Europe. 


dred do 


i 
put aside two hundred for rainy days or | 
Whatever kind of weather it may be when 


money is needed and there is none coming 
in, and then with seven hundred dollars 
we could buy enough furniture and other 
things to begin housekeeping in a small 
way. By this plan, you see, sir, your 
beautiful ealf would give us an excellent 
start in life.” 

This proposition needed no discussion. 
Before she had half finished speaking I] 
was convinced that nothing could be more 
‘**We must look 
for a house immediately,” | a 
won't do to put off that part of the busi- 
ness. 


sensible and delightful. 
said. 
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just at this time | 
| which was certainly a 


there. 


| establishment 


You could keep a hun- | 
lars for your own use; we could | 


| not pay us 


90% 
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ing to live, so that when we are ready to 
buy the furniture there need be no delay.” 

Good 
sometimes object to coming sing 


fortunes as well as misfortunes 
lv: and 
heard of something 
piece of rare wood 


luck to a young couple contemplating 


matrimony. <A named Os 
burn, who lived near my country home, 


gentleman 
with whom I had become well acquainted, 
and to whom I had confided the impor 
tant news of my engagement, met me on 
the train a day or two after Emma and I 
had agreed upon the furniture project, and 
told me that if L intended to go to house 
keeping he thought he could offer me a 
My wife and 1,” 


he said, ‘wish very much to travel for a 


desirable opportunity. 


vear or two, and the time has now arrived 
when we ean do it, if we can dispose of 
our household etfeets, and wet some one to 
take our house, on which we have ale ise, 
Now if you are going to marry, and care 
ht be worth 
your while to consider the question of 
We 


excepting, 


for a place like ours, it mi 


taking it and buying our furniture, 


will selleverything just as it is, 
small arti 


and 


ean walk right in and begin housekeeping 


of course, the books and such 


cles as have a personal value, you 


at once. Everything was new two years 
ago, and vou know my wife is a very eare 
and 
very simply furnished, and I have no 


ful housekeeper. The louse is small 


| doubt vou would want to add all sorts of 


things, but at first you wouldn't really 
need anything that vou wouldn't find 
We wish to dispose of the whole 
linen, china, silver (it’s 
only plated, but it’s very good), kitchen 
utensils, garden tools, a lot of fine poultry, 
a dog, a cat—evervthing, in fact, exeept 
ing the few articles I spoke of. What do 
you say 7” 

“Say!” [exclaimed ; 
to say, except that I should be perfectly 
delighted to take the place off your hands 
if I could afford it; but Lam afraid your 
price would be above my means. 
pose you would want to sell 
thing?” 


** Oh yes,” 


‘there is nothing 


sup- 
all or no 
said Mr. Osburn; ‘‘it would 
to sell out piecemeal, and we 
do not wish to let the house to any one 
who will not buy the furniture. If you 
think the proposition worth considering, 
my wife and I will make an estimate of 
what we consider the effects worth, and 


We should know where we are go- | let you know.” 


) 
: : 
t 
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[ told him [ should be verv glad indeed 
to know, and he said I should hear from 
him in a day or two, 

When I told 
seribed to he 


Emma of this, and de- 
yr the Osburns’ house, with its 
neat and comfortable furniture, its sesthet- 
ie wall-paper, its convenient 
rooms, its well-kept and little 


lawn, its handsome barn and poultry 


garden 


| astie. 


and airy | 


house, the wide pasture field belonging to | 


it, the little patch of woodland at the up 
per end, the neatness and order of every 
thing about the place; and all this at a 
with a lease that 
had several vears to run, she agreed with 
me that while it would be perfectly de 
lightful to take this ready-made home off 


the Osburns’ hands, there was no reason 


very moderate rental, 


for us to hope that we should be able to 
do it. We should have to be content 
with something far less complete and per- 
fect than this. 

Two days after, I received a note from 
Osburn. ‘* We have carefully considered 
the present value of our possessions,” he 


said, ** with an especial view of making it 


| were. 


ever so much more desirable, than we ad 
thought. 


I never saw Emma so enthus; 
Even the picture of my bull-ealf 
had not moved her thus. If the price had 
not been fixed beforehand, our delighted 
satisfaction would have been very inj 
tic. When Mr. Osburn returned T told 
him without hesitation that IT would 
cept his offer. I think that he and 
wife were almost as much pleased as 
They had set their hearts on 
extended tour in the South and far West 
The lady's health demanded this, and 
husband had found that he eould now s 
arrange his business as to unite travel y 


protit ; but it would have been iImpossih| 
as he afterward told me, for him to ado) 
this new mode of life without first dispos 
ing of his furniture and household @oods 
Ready money, I faney, was not abunda 
with him, 

When we took leave of the Osburns 
four people in very high spirits stood 
shaking hands in the porch of the pretty 


| house in Whieh we had deeided to ma 


an object to vou to buy them as a whole. | 
Everything is in good order, but as we | 


have had two vears’ use of the articles, we 
have considered that fact in making an es 
timate of what we think 


ceive for them. 


ve ought to re 
After going over the mat 
ter several times we have determined to 
offer you the furniture and other things 
of which I spoke to you for seven hun 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

“Why,” eried Emma, as she read this 
letter over my shoulder (for Thad taken it 


lalthough we could take no actual st 


into her studio before I opened it). tat | 


is only fifty dollars more than we had ap- 
propriated !” 

‘*But we won't stop for that,” I ex- 
claimed. 

Stop!” she said, as with sparkling eves 
and glowing cheeks she took both my hands 
in her own—regardless of the fact that she 
already held a brush heavily charged with 
Vandyck brown—‘' I should think not.” 

To work any more then was impossible 
for either of us. That afternoon we shut 
up both our studios, and went out to look 
at the paradise which had been offered us. 
Mr. Osburn had not yet come home, but 


his wife took great pleasure in making 


our home. There was an extraordina 

good point in this extraordinary picee of 
cood fortune which had befallen us. If 
the Osburns had wished to 
business with us. at 


settle the 
onee it would, of 
course, have been impossible for us to do 
our part, but it would be at least sis 
weeks before they intended to give up 


their house, and in that time we felt quit 
sure that my picture would be sold. But 


teps 
toward making our arrangements for 
housekeeping, there was nothing to pr 
vent our thinking and talking about 
them, and planning what was to be done: 


| and this occupied a great deal of our time 


Emma's aequaintanee and in showing us | 
| g 


over the house and grounds. We found 
everything better of its kind, better adapt- 
ed to the place in which it was, better suit- 
ed to our every purpose, and altogether 


/room which you have never seen.” 


much to the detriment, I am sure, of our 
daily work. We were always 
new good points in the matter. 
“The only things about the Osburn 
house that I don’t like,” said Emma, ‘tare 
the pictures and the bric-a-brac. Now 
these are the things that they want to 
keep, and if we are well off in any way, it 
is in pictures, and we can just take some 
of the paintings we have on hand, and a 
lot of our large engravings, and have them 


finding 


framed, and with that old armor and brass 


and china which you have collected, and 
which an animal painter doesn’t want in 
his studio anyway, we ean make our house 
look just lovely. I have collected too, 
and I have a good many nice things in my 
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The house is a good one now,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘but it will look like another 
place when you and I get into it. And 
there is another thing that I have been 
thinking about. Of course Pll take my 
calf over there the first thing, and he will 
ta great deal better eating in that mea 
dow than he has now. But he wont be 
the only animal we will have. I intend 
to have a little model farm; that 16 
cay. a farm on which we will keep models. 
Of course we will have a cow, and she 
will not only give us milk and butter, 
but | can paint her. 

n and stable on the place, but Osburn 
says he never thought he ought to keep a 
» beeause the house is only five min 


IS 


There is a fine little 


hors 
utes from the station, and it would be a 
for him to 
have a horse just to drive about after he 
came home at night. But it wouldn't be 
extravagant in it would 
I ought to paint horses, and 
to do so properly and economically | 


sheer extravagance 


piece 


me; be actual 


economy, 


should own one. And so with all sorts 
of If I buy a fine dog or a 
beautiful cat, it will actually be money 
pocket.” 
is true,” 
mustn't bring any wild animals there un 
til they are so dead that you can wheel 
them home in a wheelbarrow. — It will be 
perfectly delightful to have a horse, and, 


animals. 


said Emma; ‘S but you 


as Lintend to paint birds as well as flow- | 


ers, L ean begin on the hens and little 
chickens and the ducks; and the spar 
rows and robins, if I ean make them tame 
enough for me to sketch them.” 

Yes,” Lexclaimed, ‘‘and you ean paint 
the wild flowers in your own field; and 
we'll raise splendid Jaequeminot roses, 
and the hybrid tea, and other fine kinds; 
and we'll fix upa room for them in the win- 
ter, so that you can always have flowers 
for models at whatever stage you want 
them.” 

In the weeks that followed we paid sev- 


eral visits to the Osburns by their invi- | 


tation, during which the husband ex- 
plained to me the management of the 
celery beds, and many of his out-door 
improvements, while the wife had some 
long conversations with Emma about her 
household arrangements. 


As the time approached when the Os- | 


burns wished to give up their house, Emma 
and I became very anxious to hear from 
Boston. I had written to my friend there 
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explaining the situation, and he had prom- 


929 


ised to attend to the matter, and see that 
Schemroth communicated with me as soon 
as the picture was sold; so there was no 
thing to do but wait. IL frequently met 
Mr. Osburn on the train, and | began to 
feel, as the time passed on, that I ought to 
be able to say something to him about 
concluding our bargain. 

Of course he must have his prepara- 
tions to make, and he would not wish to 
delay them too long. Although 


was no real reason for it, assured 


there 
as We 
ourselves over and over, both Emma and 
I began to be very uneasy, and we some 
times even regretted that we had accepted 
Mr. Osburn’s offer. If we had not com 
plicated the affair in this way we could 
have calmly waited until the picture was 
sold. and have then done what seemed to 
best. 
we would have met with so good 


us There was no probability that 
an 
but 


and 


Op 
portunity of going to housekeepin 
we should have been independent 
sut 


The pl is and prospects of oth 


im our minds. 
neither. 


now we were 


ers depended upon us, and our uneasiness 


and anxiety inereased every day. I dis 
liked to meet Mr. Osburn, and every morn- 
ing hoped that he would not be on the 


Never did IT await the arrival of 
the mails with more anxiety and impa- 
tience, 


train. 


One day, as Emma and I were return- 
ing from luncheon, the janitor of the build 
ing met us at the door. ‘A box came for 
you, sir, by express,” he said. ** T paid two 


dollars and twenty cents on it. up in 
your room,” 

I said nothing, but put my hand in my 
pocket. I began to count the money in 
my pocket-book, but my hand shook, and 
I dropped a quarter of a dollar on the 
floor, which rolled off to some distance. 
As the janitor went to pick it up. Emma 
approached me, and I noticed that sl 
was very pale. 

“Tf you haven't enough,” she said, “I 
have some change with me.” 


I needed seventy cents to male up the 
sum, and Emma gave it tome. And then, 
without a word, we went upstairs. We did 
not hurry, but it was the first time, 1 thinks, 
that Lever became out of breath in going 
The moment we looked 
at the box we knew. The picture had 
been sent back. 


up those stairs. 


I gazed at it blankly, reading over and 
over the painted address. 
‘*Perhaps you had better open it,” 


said 
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in a very low voice. It may not 

As quickly as I could TI took off the 
centre board. The bull-ealf, with a mel- 
ancholy greeting in his eyes, looked out 
uponus. Then Emma sat down upon the 
nearest Chair and burst into tears, and I 
drew near to comfort her. 

Half am hour later I had taken the pie 
ture from the box, which I carefully 
searched, Do you know,” Leried, asud 
den anger taking the place of the deadened 
sensation of my heart, ‘that this is an 
outrageous insult? Heshould have writ 
ten to me before he sent it back: but to re 
turn it, without a word or line of any 
kind, is simply brutal.” 

IT said a great deal more than this. I 
Was very angry. | would write to Schem- 
roth, and let him know what I thought of 
this. now endeavored to soothe 
my passion, and urged me not to do any- 
thing in a moment of excitement which 
might injure me in a business point of 
view. I did not promise forbearance, but 
suddenly exclaimed: ** And then there is 
Osburn! Tle must be told. It will bea 
hard, hard thing to do! They will both 
be terribly disappointed. It will break 
all their plans.” 

*T have thought about the Osburns,” 
said Emma, coming close to me, and 
putting her hands upon my arm, ‘and 
I will tell you what we will do. I will 
feo and see Mrs. Osburn. That will be 
much better than for you to see her 
husband. She will not be angry, and I 
can explain everything to her so that she 
will understand.” 

‘No, my dear,” 
do. IT shall not sutfer you to bear what 
must be the very heaviest brunt of this 


trouble. In a ease like this it is the duty | 


of the man to put himself forward. 1 
must go immediately and see Osburn at 
his office before he starts for home.” 

*T wish vou would not,” she said, ear 


nestly. ‘Of course the man ought to | 


take the lead in most things, but there 


may be times when it will be easier and | 


better for the wife to go first.” 

The moment she said these words she 
blushed, and I snatched her into my arms. 
The wife! If those rich lovers of art had 


only known what they might have made | 


of this dear girl by buying my picture, it 
would never have come back to me. 

But time was flying, and if I was to see 
Osburn at his office, 1 must hurry. The 


said I; ‘* that will not | 


| thing was hard enough to do, as it was 
and I did not feel that I could have the 
heart to tell the story in the presence of 
his wife. 

“If he is very much troubled,” said 
Kimma, ‘‘and says anything to vou which 
you do not like, you will not let him make 
you angry, will vou 7” 

no,” said I; am not so unm 
sonable as that. I have so much » 
for him that he may say to me what 
pleases, I will bear it all.” 

**Tam very sorry for vou,” said Emma, 
looking up at me, I do wish 
would let me see Mrs. Osburn.” 

But [ was firm in my resolution not 
to shift this very unpleasant duty upon 
Kmma, and in a few minutes [ had start 
ed down-town. When I reached Mr. Os 
burn’s place of business I found that he 
had gone home, although it was several] 
hours earlier than his usual time of leas 
ing. ‘*He had something he wanted to 


\ 


attend to at his house,” said one of the 
clerks. 

This was a great disappointment to me, 
for now L would be obliged to @o to se 
him that evening, and most probably to 
tell him the bad news in the presence of 
his wife. I did not fully appreciate until 
now how much easier it would have been 
to talk to lim at his desk in the city. As 
LT walked toward the Osburns’ house just 
after dark that evening I could scarcely 
believe that I was going to the place 
which I had lately visited with such de 
light. Emma and I had fallen into the 
way of already considering the house and 
| grounds as our own, and as I opened the 
cate I remembered how we had stood 
there while I told her about some im 
provements I intended to make in said 
vate, so that the weight and chain would 
never fail to lateh it. And now it made 
no difference to me whether the eate 
| latehed or not. And the flower borders, 
too, on each side of the path! How Emma 
had talked to me, when we had walked 


| far enough away, so as to be sure not to 
hurt Mrs. Osburn’s feelings, of what she 
intended to do in those borders! It all 

seemed to me like visiting the grave of a 
home. But L walked steadily up to the 
house. The parlor shutters were wide 
open, and the room was brightly lighted, 

so that I could see plainly what was pass- 

ing within. There was an air of disorder 
| about the pretty room. Mr. Osburn, in 


| 
| his shirt sleeves, was on a step-ladder 
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tie 


+ down a picture from the wall, 
le his wife stood below ready to re- 
eit. All the other pictures—the por 
is of their parents and the chromos 
» Emma and I thought so little of, 
vhich they valued so highly—had 
lready taken down. These, with 
ornament and 
valuable to them on account of asso 
n with 


is little articles of 


some dear friend or some 
time, were the things which they in 
and it was plain that 
is to take down and pack up these 
Mer. Osburn 
it day. It 


om the date he had tixed for surrender 


d to reserve; 
had come home early 
Was 


now nly 


the house to me, and he 
Lo 
w very 


that 


Was working 


have everything ready for us. 


we would be quietly mavr- 
is SOOM as the house should be ours, 


id tliat in this charming home, all ready 


to our hands, we would immediately be 


rin our married life. 
sonestly they were doing their part! 


food and gazed at these two I felt that 
would be simply impossible for me to 
k into that room and tell them that 
hey might hang up their pictures again 


] 


and unpack their brie-a-brae, and that they 


to his word than 


ere not going to take the pleasant jour- 
ys they had planned, until they had 
‘ound some other person, more able to keep 
IT was, who should take 
heir house and buy their woods. 
No, I could not do it. 
md write to Osburn. 


| would vo home 
I did not feel that 


this was as manly a course as to speak to 
lim face to face, but I could not speak to 


| 
( 
i 


‘action at the conclusion of their task, but 
ningled, I truly believe, with a feeling of 
re 


] 
( 


walls! 


I 
iim now. Iwas about to turn away, 
scot down from the ladder, and 
hey both looked around the room. Their 


wes Wore an expression of pleasant satis- 


sburn 


‘rret that they should leave to us such 
mare walls. How Emma and I had talk- 
d of what we intended to do with those 
How I had drawn little sketches 
if them, and how we had planned and ar- 


ranged for every space! 


and [ eould do no more. 


i 


I hurried home, wrote a note, and tore it 
ip. LTwrote another, but that too did not 
roperly express the situation. It was late, 


n the morning, take the letter into town 
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door behind 
writing. 
roth had only treated me with 


come 


four days | 
so disturbed,” said Emma. ‘** You 


le 


well that Emma and L had | about,” 


How earnestly and | 
: | willing to buy your picture, but he is 
I do not think Tam a coward, but as I} satistied with the foreground. 


mission. 


The letter was dated four day 3 pre 
viously. 


speak. 

pletely over, and its lining dazzled us. 
We found words very soon, but I 
not repeat them here. 


the first one, ‘is to make you happy, 


The next day Emma was in my studio 
reading the disgraceful confession L had 
written, When the janitor came in, and 


handed me a letter. 


‘Tt is from Osburn,” I exelaimed, 


eine at the address, as the man closed the 


him. know his hand 
Now this is too bad. if Sechem 


decent 


politeness Ll could have seen Osburn, or 
have written to him, before he felt himsell 
obliged to remind me that the ti 


time had 


for me to attend to my part of the 


contract.” 


* But vou must not allow you 


what he has written.” 
That is the only thine he eould write 
said I, bitterly, as Lopened the let 


1s very humiliatine. 


We read the note together. It was vi ry 


brief, and ran thus: 


‘DEAR have a customer wh 


dis 


If you will 


put in some daisies or other field flowers 
to brighten it up and throw the animal a 
little baek, he 


enough to cover vour price and mV Coin 


will take it. Jean ask him 


As Ll am sure you will m 


the alterations, I will forward the picture 
to you immediately. 


‘Yours truly, L. SCHEMROTH. 


We looked at each other, unable to 


Our creat cloud had turned 


We could 


fallen down and worshipped our paint H 
ealf. 


| eried ill 


* And now, my darling,” 


you put the daisies in our picture ¢” 


** Indeed will I,” she said. And away 


| she ran for her paints and brushes 


The rest of that afternoon she steadily 


painted, while I sat beside her, watching 
every touch of her brush. 


“This daisy,” she said, as she finished 
and 


the next one will be for myself; then I 
will paint two more for Mr, and Mrs, Os- 
I would write | burn, and you must not fail to go and tell 
them to-night that you will settle up our 


and show it to Emma, and then send it to business in a very short time; and I will 
Osburn at the office. 


| paint a small daisy for Mr. Schemroth, 
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and if he hadn't forgotten to mail his let 
ter when it was written I would have 
made his daisy bigger.” 

The picture soon went back to Boston, 
and the original of it now spends most of 
his time looking over the fence of his pas- 
ture into the pretty yard of the house 
where the Osburns used to live, and hop 
ing that some one will come and give him 
some cabbage leaves. If he could see all 
that there is to be seen he would see that 
the parlor of that house is hung with the 
spoils from the studios of two artists, that 
there is a room in the second story, witha 
northern light, in which flowers grow on 


FROM THE RANGE 


N establishment in Chicago which 


combines. the 


operations of ‘*ship- 
ping’ and of “canning” beef has a slaugh- 
tering capacity of 400,000 head annually. 
When we add to this the requirements of 
other similar although smaller concerns, 
and the large number shipped eastward on 
the hoof, we have a grand total of not far 
from 2,500,000 head marketed in the eity 
of Chicago alone. To mect this unceas- 
ing and regular demand there must be 
an unfailing source of supply somewhere 
in reserve from which an average daily 
quota ean be expected. Whence does it 
come? Let the five great trunk lines 
which have their termini on the borders 
of Lake Michigan answer. Like the out 
stretched fingers of a hand, they meet in 
the central palm, Chieago, All from the 
West, but from the extreme northern and 
southern portions, Texas representing the 
latter, and the utmost limits of Montana 
the former. Ten thousand miles of rail 
at least are occupied in the transit. 
Twenty years ago the pseudonym of a 
“Texas ranger” conveyed to the mind all 
that was rough and lawless in the unciv- 
ilized border white man. Tall, raw-boned, 
long-armed, with broad sombrero hat, and 
wild and unkempt locks and visage, he was 
at once the representative of the State and 
the terror of the newly arrived emigrant 
seeking a home in the wilderness. To-day 
some of his characteristics have descended 
to the native steer, and the broad-horned, 
lank-sided, long-legged bovine ranger of 
the prairies has usurped the title and the 


place of his possibly more human prede- | 


TO THE SHAMBLES. 


canvas as beautifully as they grow ii {) 
fields and garden, and where a larve yj 
ture is steadily progressing in whi 
figures as ** The Coming Monarch 

would also see, far away on the P; 
shore, another couple whom he has | 
to make happy; and if he could ca 
eyes Bostonward he would see, ever 
and then, Mr. Schemroth writing to 1 
know when I could send him oth 

mal pictures, and assuring me that }; 
find ready and profitable sale for all 
I can paint. And, best of all, he « 

see, every day, Emia painting daisies i 
my life. 


eA) 


cessor. To each class of these native Tes 
ans are we indebted for much of thi 
Which is now covering the immense eriss 
producing regions of the broad North 
With the great annual eattle drives 
start from the arid plains of the Red 
er and the Peeos comes the wild coy 
with his six-shooter on his hip ai 
leathern girdle bristling with the | 
metal cylinders. The cool breezes 
the snow-clad peaks of *‘ the Rockies” tem 
per somewhat his heated blood, and the 
semblance of law and order growing 
of the necessity for a better protection of 
life and property, whieh is now pretty 
well inaugurated in the northern Territo 
ries, has already had its effeet in lif 
ing his reckless disregard of any restrain 
not imposed by himself. 

Change of temperature and of climate 
has likewise produced a*’marked impres 
sion upon the Texas steer, after being fora 
few years transplanted to a more temper 
ate zone. The nutritious grasses of W) 
oming and Montana, combined with the 
fresh and vigorous air, give even to i! 
beef of a southern-bred bovine «a 
proved flavor and quality; while the great 
attention recently paid by stoek-growers 
to the introduction of the best-blooded an 
imals has already been instrumental in 
raising the grade of entire herds now 
roaming over the northern ranges. No 
beef- producing Territories have a higher 
reputation than those above-named in the 


markets of the Lake City, and while in the 
Eastern towns the indiscriminate title of 
‘*Chicago beef” is given to all passing 
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dhyough its slaughter-houses, vet the ex- | of the Southwest: ‘If vou are inclined to 
t buyer knows full well from what) invest in cattle, and want to move eau 
souree to seek for his choicest supplies. tiously in an enterprise in which at pre 
There are many Eastern housekeepers | sent you have no experience, buy steers.” 
) profess a great avi rsion to what they | On this hint Laeted, and while I drop the 


nleased to designate as ‘* Western | personal in w = it [ may — to sav in the 


“not knowing, or perhaps not caring | remainder of this article, the facts as stated 
yw, that the very finest corn-fed ant- | are the result of some hee definite know- 


Is in the world come from the broad | ledge in the premis 


| fertile prairies which have been sub There are several wavs of becoming 
d into bearing the richest grasses and | interested in the cattle business on a 
most abundant fat-producing cereals | northern range. One may commence by 
‘country. buving out a small herd, with the ranch 

The evant reservoir from which has be 
Phe creat reservoir from which has been | aud primitive equipments Wineh accom. 
drawn the bulk of the eattle which are | pany it, and with this nucleus build up by 
nv becoming so abundant in all our} natural inerease and additional purchases 


Western Territories is the State of Texas. | from time to time. To do this the owner 


ar 
horned eattle | must have had some experi ‘nee in the 
the United States was found within | business, or have s cured the services ofa 
borders, and it outnumbered the aggre- | competent foreman, or 
of those of all the other States and | again, one ma 


In 1870 one-seventh of the 


both. Or, 


- contract In Texas during 


Territories west of the Missouri, California | the winter for a given number of one or 

| Pacifie coast included. This ra- | two year old steers, to be delivered on a 
tio was slightly changed by the statisties | certain range in Wyoming or Montana 
of 1880, the State representing somewhat the coming summer Having previous 


ss than one-eighth of the whole num 


ly made an arrangement for their herd 
1] contained more than all | ing for two or more years, for which he 


the others mentioned above. From this} pays annually one dollar per head, in- 
1] 


mree of supply has been drawn the | eluding all expenses, all he has to do is 
epoat of tl cattle now to be | to await their arrival about midsummer 
found on the public lands east of the | see them counted and branded, and then 
Rocky Mountains —an industry which has | turn them loose upon the range. Or, 


rown to huge proportions, and yet dating | thirdly, he may become a_ stockholder 
back in these States and Territories a few }in one of the organized ¢ 
| 


years only. As an evidence of this we | panies already existing, in which case 


note that in 1870 the number given for | he will probably pay full value for his 
Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado was a | shares, and if the present high prices of 
le less than 280,000. Ten years later | beef cattle continue, will receive fair div- 
Wvoming alone equalled this, while the | idends for his investment. In this lat 
three together aggregated nearly 800,000, ter case he may remain in the business 
We do not doubt that an accurate census | ten years, and if at the end of that time 
taken to-day would more than double | the herd should fail to count out one-half 
these figures. | of the original number, he would no more 
» Texas, then, we must still look for | know what had become of them than a 
the supply from which to pind recruits | director of a broken bank would know 
to further develop the capabilities of the | where to look for its missing capital 
northern ranges. Like t the t tide of immi- If the second method is ad lopted, 1 n ac- 
ryation whieh is daily landing thousands | cordance with the adviee given above, we 
of foreigners on the shores of the New | will suppose a purchase made in Texas, 
World, more than equalling the relative | say the ist of February, of two thousand 
birth increase, so the annual eattle drive | steers, one-half to be yearlings, and the 
from Texas must yet be the base of sup- | other half two-year-olds, to be delivered 
plies for all the country north. on a range in Wyoming the fellowing 
Said one of the “ kings” who holds his | summer. These would be well bou 
court on the broad ranges of the creat | at fifteen and eighteen dollars a head re- 
plains to a friend spending a few weeks at | spectively, ane then only as part of a larger 
Little Rock, Arkansas, partly for recrea- | drive of perhaps ten or twelve thousand 
tion, but more particularly to gather in- zoing throu eh to the same locality. About 
formation concerning the cattle business | one-third cash 
Vou. LXIX.—No. 410.—19 


will be paid at the signing 
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of the contract, an equal amount when the | 


catt ire Started on the trail early in April, 
and the balance when they are delivered 
on the range. Of course in a transaction 
of this character responsible parties must 
be dealt with, but most of the larger herd 
ers are ** princes” in fortune as well as 


ugs” in the business, and are men of 
honor, having a reputation to maintain. 


With the early starting of the grass in 


th ring the cattle are on the trail. They 
have the road brand by which the present 
owner is known, and are headed north- 
ward for their new and distant home. A 
thousand miles they will travel before they 


reach their destination, and in the wind- 
ings of the road, and in the eourse which 
m ya wayward steer will take, no doubt 
much more. If all goes well, and no mis- 
haps oceur, the end may be reached in 
three months’ time, or about the middle of 


There are several distinet trails aepos 
the plains, and the pathways are as dis 
tinctly marked as a road could be, pressed 
by the hoofs of thousands for years 


The essentials of grass and water ni to 
be considered in a region none too 
supplied with these requisites, and 1 
possibilities of fencing and oceupation in 
districts which ave being rapidly redecn 
from their original state. The raids of 
hostile Indians no lonver enter into 1 
question, and the chanees are that thi 


| quota of the winter's purchase will be safe 


ly delivered on the range within a fey 
days of the expected time. If this is qos 
later than the first of August, the new a: 
rivals will have ample time to beeon 
wonted to their new home, and to sett 
down ina peaceful frame of mind, takin 


| on all the flesh possible before the advent 


July. In the hands of a careful foreman | 
hey will come through with but little loss | 
in {lesh and numbers. 

The word ‘drive’ is a misnomer as ap- 
plied to the trail. It is exactly this which 
should not bedone. Cattle once gathered, 


headed in the direction of their long 
journey, should be allowed to * drift” rath- 
er than be urged, Walking as they feed, 
they will accomplish their twelve or fifteen 


selves, and with very much less care and 


sespecially applicable to the hand- 
ling of beef herds, and to ** through” Tex- 
ans likewise, with the qualification that 


of the wintry blasts. The count and tly 
branding over, the eattle are distribut 
upon the range, and told to shift for the: 
selves. If the grass is well cured an 


abundant, they will get in fine eondition 


in three months’ time, and be well able to 
stand the severe cold to follow. If, on thi 
other hand, they do not reach their desti 


nation until late in the fall, they ave quite 
| 


apt to be thin in flesh, and if a sever 


| Winter comes on, much loss will ensue. 
milesad Ly W ith but little exertion to them- 


It is in such eases that the large perceut 


| age of loss is reported in the returns after a 


on the part of the herder. This | 


there are ‘* drags” toevery herd which need | 


+ 


ug to keep them up to the mark; and 
it is among these last that the losses, if 
any, occur. All excitement of the ani- 
mals is to be avoided, and the dangers of 
a stampede are lessened in proportion as 


urg 


the cattle are handled with gentleness and 


then that the cow-boy himself must be 
equal to the situation, and ride fearlessly 
to turn the flank of the flying beasts. No 
fear of a charge of the long horns must 
then affect him, but putting his ‘* broncho” 
on his mettle, he must ride hard and ride 
long until the column is headed and the 
herd once more brought into line. A sue- 
cessful stampede within a hundred miles 
of the starting-point may result in the re- 
turn of the animals to their native heath, 
or, farther on, to their being scattered 


period of heavy storms. Ten per cent., or 
even more, of loss may have to be charg: 
against a herd of ‘‘through” eattle in th 
condition, while two per cent. will fully 
cover the loss on a well-loecated range oc 
cupied by cattle which have been on the 
same year or more. previously 
stated, the expense of herding a ** bunch” 


of cattle is one dollar per head annually, 


| which ineludes all charges after they are 


abroad upon the plains, not all to be found | 
for weeks, if ever. 


| turned loose upon the range until they are 
diseretion. When a panic does arise, it is | 


delivered as ‘** beeves” at the nearest rail- 
road shipping point. If the owner is 
wise, he will not allow a hoof to be gath- 
ered until it has been two years wintered. 
The temptation is great, when prices are 
high and eattle are in good demand, to 
ship steers that have been only one year 
upon the range. This is a mistake, as 
the second year is the one that tells both 
in the weight and quality of the beef; 
and as to age, no steer reaches maturity 
until he is four years old. High rates, 
however, have induced many shipments 
during the past two years, and the gath- 
ering of beeves has been much closer than 
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for the results of 


simple, easily man 


Now 
the 


d. and conducted with le 


most 


ness, 


ss chance of 
sthan in any department of the cattle 


JESS! 


f vearling T 
delivered on 


1, 


ead of two-vear-olds, 


VOR? 
At the end of second year sell 750 
of the er lot, which will 
be four years old, to be 
vered at the railroad ship- 
* station, at $33 per head. 824,750 
1250 will then be left to be herd- 
1 one vear, at $1 each ...... 1,250 
S38 
At the end of third vear sell the 
nee of first lot, which will 
n be five years old, viz., 200 
head (allowi ive per cent, Lor 
los ), at S56 per 7,200 
Also 500 bead of the vounger lot, 
then four years old, at $33... 16,500 
S48.450 
Cost of herding the balance one 
At the end of fourth year sell re 
ler of herd, which will 
n be five years o! 1; after de- 
lucting ten per cent. for miss- 
ing and losses, will leave 400 
head, at $36 per head........ 14,400 
Add to eost for taxes and inci- 
Total product of sales ..... SO2 S50 
Total cost and expenses.... ~SUSOU 


fit at end of four years—near- 
ly sixty per cent. 23 


Mon 


investments of this 
character is the fact that constant renew- 
als must be made by purchase, or the busi- 
ness will soon run itself out. With the 
rapid advance which has taken place in the 
value of Texas cattle during the past few 


The drawback to 


years, and the possible falling off in the | 


price of beef, which is already apparent, as 


compared with the prices of 1882, it may | 


happen that the balance-sheet for the next 


period may not present as attractive an ar- | 


ray of figures. It is fair to state, however, 
that much higher profits have been real- 
ized during the past, when purchases were 
made fully forty per cent. below the prices 
named above. 


this 


the range d alle 


It is within the writer's | 
knowledge that a profit of one hundred per 


cent. has been realized within three vears 
the time of the original investment. 


from ! 
The result of 
doubt 


the first vear’s sale will no 


of stimulating the 


have the etfect 


somewhat ti into becoming 


He al 


KHOWS Some 


mid operalor 
interested in a permanent herd, 
ready begins to think that he 


thin bout eattle, and talks learnedly to 
those who are still more novices than him 
self of 1 and ranches, co s nd 


‘ands and | 


sand miles of either. 


an easy and 


omparativel 
nufortable thing to sit in an 
fastern ecounting-house and figure up on 
a sheet of paper the cost of a he rd, and the 
increase and profits aftera five ors 


outlay. It 


X V¢ ars’ 


isa very different thing to ride 


r day for three or four 


months, in snow and rain and mud, or in 
the dust and heat, or, worse still, to face 


the blizzard of an almost are winter, 
whe meter ranges 20° to 49 
below zero, and the wind blows wale at 
fifty miles an hour. That eattle live and 
even flourish in such a climate, with no 


shelter to cover them, and with no food 


| but the standing grass of last summer's 
erowth, is one of the mysteries of the 


vl 


ind a 


But the argument is a 
one that where the buffalo has for 


home anda 


business. 


Ps, 


living fora thousand ye 


more or less, there may eattle likewis« 


At any rate 
has proved it, and herds now numbering 
hundreds of thousands peacefully eraze 


profitably range. experience 


where less than ten years since wild In 
| dians hunted the buffalo, or murdered the 
| white man whenever a convenient oppor 
| tunity olfered. 
| As a matter of interest to those who are 
studying the pecuniary results set forth in 


his article, L will give the figures as writ 
} ten out by an experienced eattle man in 
lone of our Eastern counting-houses dur 

ing the winter of ISS0-81, the object being 
| to show what would be the result of an in- 
vestment of about 850,0U0 at prices as they 
stood at that time. 


1881. Put on the range 2000 cows, 140 buils, and 
1000 one and two yeat old steers; cos 
857,000, 
| 1882, Will brand 250 steer calves and 250 heif 
| calves 


1883. Will brand 700 steer calves 
calves 
Will bran 


calves, 


and 700 heif 


1 700 steer calves and 700 heil 


1884. 


1885. Will brand 800 steer calves and 800 heifer 


calves. 


= 
for 
bu 
j 
Purchase— a 
| 
range, a £15,0 
ACH round ips, bi randin Palthough 
ie has nro heen within a thor Bie 
line same. SAV ....cccccce i 
Two years’ herding, at $1 each per ae 
| | 
ae, 
| 
— 
age 
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st Will brand 1000 steer calves and 1000 heifer | As the allowance of twenty per cent ( 
period of six years isa large one—and { 
Total increase, 4750 head each of steers and heif- | Wyoming or Montana men would be wi 
the heiler caives of 1882, 1883, and raising ing to admit any such discount in selliy 
the three tollowing years or Inventorying a herd—that sum will « 
Die ily cover taxes, and any increase in 
running of the ranch not ineluded in 
| estimate under that head. On the ot} 
800 two years old, at $22 each.......... 17,600 | hand, present values would lareely 
] old, at sloeach... 15,000 | crease the prices set Opposite the diff 
+ grades given above. While some lasses 
ng heifers, at #15 cach... | have risen more than others, we could 
1300 calves (heifers), at $10 each... 13,000 | easily add twenty per cent. to the eposs 
) stecrs (orig purchase) at S50each 80,000 footings of the entire list, a correspond ! 
40,000 | increase, of course. being charged upon t 
| were made, barely three years ago, an 
\ ar 8,000 | vestment of 850,000 was considered a yery 
Ra ‘ ses, fifth and sixth } respectable amount with which to start 
10,000 | cattle company. To-day the concentra 
iy | tion of smaller interests, coupled with tly 
49.540 73,540 | Introduction of a large amount of Ene! 


Net value of herd at the end of six years..$174,160 | Capital, has had the effect to consolidats 

; | and build up many large corporations 
In explanation of the above’ estimate Firms representing a million of moj ey 
ind figures we ol erve that the ealf prod are no longer rare, and some compani 
ict from a given number of cows on al are found whose stock ledeer foots up 
northern range is estimated at seventy per | double that sum. 


varying somewhat as the winter and In the statement 


‘ent., already given of t] 


spring may be severe or mild. The ranch | herding of two thousand steers, the 
expenses may seem small, and we think | turns are 


estimated upon a sale to dealers 
they are perhaps rather understated, but it | at the railroad shipping station. But it 
must be remembered that the outfit for | often happens, and indeed it is more usu 
the business is of the most rude and prim- | al, for the owner to take his beeyes direct 
itive description. A eow-boy scorns a ly through to the Chicago stock yards, 
tent, and will roll himself in his blanket | and market them himself. If there is a 
profit to the buyer, there is also one to 
ven, often during the eutire round of sea- | the owner, and if he has the time and the 
sons. If timber can be had within fifteen ability, he may as well reap the same him 
or twenty miles, a few hundred dollars | self. Supposing him to drive five hun 
dred head, he will require for their trans 
and the **shack” or ranch itself is a one portation twenty-four cars; these the Un 
story log structure of two or three rooms, | ion or the Northern Pacifie ( fompany will 
seldom consisting of anything more than | furnish at from one hundred to one hun 
an earth floor and a mud _ roof. 


ind sleep under the open canopy of hea- 
will build the ne cessary pens or *‘ corrals,” 


Until | dred and fifty dollars per ear, according 
Within the last year horses have been com- | to the distanee trave Hed. Stoek pens for 
paratively cheap, a good saddle and bridle | feeding and wate ring are found at con 
often costing more than the animal itself, | venient intervals along the line of the 
Tin plates and cups, iron forks and spoons, | roads: for the animals have to be proper 
with a wagon sheet for a table-cloth and | ly cared for during their long and weary 

ground for a table, complete the outfit | journey, and even with the best attention 


for the regular meals. But oftentimes considerable shrinkage is inevitable. The 
even these are a luxury, as frequently the | owner spends his days and nights in the 

boy is in the saddle twelve to fourteen | caboose with his rouch assistants, and it 
ws ona streteh, with a bite from hand | 


is questionable whether he is much more 
to mouth, caught at odd intervals, as his | comfortable than the beasts huddled into 
ouly sustenance. | the crowded cars ahead of him. 


: 
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ttle trains arrive in Chicago earl: 
smorning. They led, the ea 
are classified and entered upon the 


are unloa 
the con 
and watered 
for the 
The owner then 


tock-vard books in the name of 
and after they l 


are fed 
heir re spective pens, are re 


‘tion of the buver. 
sion man takes 


selling and tl 


aside, and the commis 
The 
“transactions 
of time, 
‘ed in’ their 
lueted on horseback, 
ing baek and forth, 
the pens from his favorable point of ob 
ition. It is unu 
to be struck, the cattle 


accounts adjusted, a 


amount, 


lace. ie buying are 
vhie hi 
Both 


business, 


occupy a great 


classé S are @€Xperi 
often 
purehaser 


over 


which is 
the 
and looking 


for a bar 
hed. tk 
for the 


9 ] 
oO CLOCK 


not sual 


servi 
theele ojve 
check given 
before el 
day 


any 


and all leven 
the morning of the 
that 
number are carried over 


dav: 


ra ‘ely happens 


id WOrksS 


the law of supply and deman 


in this, as in her classes of busi 


ness, With great 


many ot 
This remark 
ticularly to the 


recularity. 
ies more part rece 1} rts 
of the day; 
that, 


facilities for canning 


appl 
for it is an unquestioned fact 
owing to the immensely increased 
beef, and the 
perfection arrived at in the matter of 


ship 
pi ns o dre ssed quarters, the business has as 
sumed not dreamed of ten 

ral market has 
Our cow 
ed his business, ean 


proportions 
years since, and the gen 
advanced in 
mat having conelu 
sit down quietly to a comfort 

at the Transit House, with his check 
$15,000 or $20,000 in his pocket, make his 
bank deposit afterward, and take the even 
ine train back to the ranch, without hav- 
ing even spent a night in the city. 

Let us now what 
eattle as they pass into the hands of the 
butcher. This term is also somewhat of 
a ‘‘misnomer’ when applied to the pre- 
sent system of dressing beef, but we will 
let it stand, for the want of a more 
gible designation. There are two distinet 
departments in the large establishments 
of the day, viz., the ‘shipping’ and the 
‘canning.” Into the former come the 
choice corn-fed animals from the great 
cereal districts of what can hardly 
be called the ‘‘far West.” as well as the 
best ‘‘grass” cattle which have had the 
run of the summer ranges. The latter re 
ceives most of the ‘through Texans,” the 
old cows, and the * and ‘*culls” 
from the better process 


conse 


able dinner 


see 


intelli- 


now 


serubs” 


lots. The of 


for | 


becomes of the | 


s substantially 
where the in 


killing to 


same up to a certain point, 


ferior quality passes from the 
the canning house 
As we come within the gate we reach 
first the outer i 
he oat hie 
Shippers. bhev come 


vyithout 


where 


head 


} 
iosure 


hundred 


or pen, MAY 


red one chotee 
excitement, and 


utes perhaps one-third of them are drit 


n into a narrow alley adjoining t 
ingle pens, W 
minutes to meet his death. This 


he vard is boarded 1 


Way 


each one is in af 


here in 
ip with heavy 
about SIX OY seven feet high, and open 

iwe walk ona sing] 
As: 

and 
pen Here 


uneonseious of the fate that 


Op, alone r 


running from end to end. 


animal is wan 


plank 


ted, a sli 


de door opens, 
es into the sarest him. 

stands, 
awaits him his exeeutioner Is at 
that 
above his 


mding the fatal we: 
A fe 
man wit 
han d drops the 


moment 
read, 


mild-looki 


mon 


1 
Ww seconds lateranda 


ha short carbine in 
muzzle to a point in 
of the forehead, 


the 


a struge 


just below the 
trigger. 
‘le ora groan, and he 
next, ta 
couple of minutes, more 


ne centre 
horns, and pulls The steer 
falls without 
passes to the kine the life of 


half 


or less. 


on 


ra dozen 


» door at the other end of the 
pen is raised, a passed 
around the neck, and the animal is drawn 
out upon a broad platform about fourteen 
feet wide, at the bottom of which runs a 
shallow trouch to eatech the blood. Sus 
pended by the hind-feet, the sticking- knife 
bleeding process, and then 


hooking ehain 


completes the 
two men step forward and disconnect the 
head. Four follow, stripping down the 
hide, in the mean while, tak 
ing Sawing the breast and 
haunch bones is the next operation, and 
ted preparatory to 
inwards. This 
are detailed to do the 
and turning 
connected 


two others, 


f the feet. 


olf 
then the eareass is hois 
taking out the 
plished, a number 
trimming, cleaning, 
count every serap and particle 
with the animal, sothat nothing is wasted, 
down to the W hile 


these several progress 


accom 


to ae 


hoofs. 
in 
has been moving along a dis- 
tance of some two hundred feet, being at 
tached to a track overhead. The 
work maintain their relative positions as 
after another of the carcasses come 
before them, and in the brief space of 
fourteen minutes from the time of the fa- 
tal shot the animal is hung up, ‘drawn 


horns and 


operations are 


the carcass 
men at 


one 


297 
207 
( slaughtering each 
t 
{ 
1) 
val. It 
siderable 
» the next 
_ = a 
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and quartered,” and then left to eool in 
the chill-room for forty-eight hours pre 
paratory to shipping. wenty different 


T 


processes take place in the 


fourteen minutes aforesaid, and ninety 
it: 
‘this elass of eattle, as brouel 
laug ls, 
and during the summer st 

d head 
hours allotted to the 
Perhap 


the operations we have witnessed is the 


are engaged in 


lit 


average 
ol { 


slaughter-house, is 1250 poun 
sason five hun 
dr are in the nine 


killed daily 
work. 
s the most satisfactory part of 
hh 
The pure creamy fat and dark rich 
red meat attest the perfect 


scrupulous eleanliness observed throug 


out. 


ion and purity 
attained, which the most expert stall-man 
n Fulton Mark« not Next 


comes the shipping of the quarters, and 


t can excel, 


‘© science comes to the aid of mechan 


ileal skill with the most perfect adapta 
tion of a means to the end. It does not 
seem possible to improve the *'refrigera 
tor” cars as now built and used. We will 


assist in the 1 


loading of one, and see how it 
is done, 

The ear stands alongside of the plat 
form at the extreme end of the building; 
the cooled meat, hanging in rows, is in 
the adjoining apartment. Once more the 
sides run along upon a track; the fore 
quarters, partially severed from the hind, 
are ready to be cut loose as they are car 


ried into the ear. 


Here rows of hooks ex 
In 
one end are hung the hind-quarters, and 
in the other the fore, suspended about a 

from the floor; a sufficient s 


foot 


end CrosSWISe just below the roof. 


pace 
left underneath, which is utilized to the 
full extent for shipping boxes of sausage- 
meat. Theice compartment is in the for- 
ward end, and is filled from above and 
from the outside. 


Is 


The sides of the ear 
are double; a cool current of air passes 
around but not through the apartment 
where the meat is hung. With a proper 
watching of the iee-box, which is filled 
from time to time during the journey, the 
temperature will not vary over four de- 
crees, and the meat, while never allowed 
to freeze, is chilled to the proper point for 
preservation, Shipped in this way, it will 
keep for weeks, and be improved by the 


pr CeSS, 


AS, 
pulous cleanliness have brought this mode 
of transporting beef to perfection, and the 
day is not distant when the moving of 
cattle long journeys by rail will give place 
to the practice of dressed beef shipping, 


course of the 


Perfect system, order, and seru- | 


slaughter-houses springing up on the |i 
of the road a thousand miles westwar 
meet the cattle as they come in on 
trail. 

The canning and packing department 
is another branch of the business entire] 
distinet from that of shipping. Up to a 

| certain point the process is substantial 
| the same, until it comes to cutting up 


ito 


tli 


1 


quarters into suitable pieces for these uses 
| Here division of labor takes complete pos 
session of the work, and it is carried to 
the perfection of economy. A man wil 
stand by the hour giving but a single turn 
to his knife, which separates a joint. But 
one portion of the carcass comes upon his 


block. 


His work is done with unerring 
accuracy, but he does this, and this only, 
A hundred others are on the same floor 
with him, each doing what may seem a 
trifling portion of the work, but before the 
eareass, Which came in on one side in quar- 
| ters, leaves the room, it is entirely bereft 
of bones, and then wheeled away in small 
pieces ready f 


for the curing and the ean 
| ning. 


| It is marvellous with what rapid- 
| ity ‘* boned ox” can be made ready for the 
table. We are not prepared to say that 
it will ever find its way on the menu o 
a Delmonico supper alongside of : 


¢ 


Lur- 


key rival, nor can we say that we shoul 
eare to give it a place on even an ordinary 
| bill of fare. We should taboo it, howev 
er, only on the ground that it is made up 
of the inferior parts of poorly fattened 
animals, or of the *‘lean and ill-favored 
| kine” of the stock-yards, 
| While walking through one of the lat 
ter one day in May last we noticed a pen 
of gaunt, raw-boned ‘through Texans,” 
and turning toour companion said, ** What 
are those cattle doing here? there certainly 
ean be no market for them.” Much to 
my surprise, he replied, ** They will go off 
| quicker than a better lot; the canners will 
pick them up at onee.” And so it proved, 
for they were driven away before a splen 
did pen of corn-fed ** lowas” near by had 
found a purehaser. Aside from the facts 
here stated, there is nothing repulsive or 
objectionable in the matter of canned beef. 
The average weight of the class of ani- 
mals used for ‘‘ mess” and ‘‘canning” is 
950 pounds, and 800 head are daily dis- 
| posed of in this way. If necessities of 
| trade call for a large proportion of bar- 
| relled beef, then the carcasses are mostly 
cut with reference to this demand. In 


this case the division is made into the va- 
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rious pieces here named, many of 
are familiar to household providers, viz., 
mess, plates, chucks, rolls, 
rumps, hams, shoulders, tenderloins, strip 


‘ns. sirloins, butts, rump butts, strips, 
ls. andeanning beef. 


which 


ribs, 


wns 


rou ‘Extra mess” 
; eomposed of chucks, plates, rumps, and 
tanks. and the time of curing is twenty 

days. All hams are cut into three 
nieces, or ‘one set”; time of curing, sixty 
Plates are cut into 
Loins, ribs, and shoulders are also sold to 
the city butchers. ‘* Prime” tallow 
made from the kidney and caul fat only, 
while ‘‘recular” tallow is made from the 
other fat, trimmings. Glue 

Movies and fertilizing establishments 
isc up the bones and refuse, and the hides 
find their way to the tanneries. Not a 

‘ay of the animal is wasted, or fails to 
yield some revenue to the buyer. 


davs live 


pieces. 


is 


bones, and 


To show the immense nature of the busi- 
ness now centring in Chicago, and the 
inerease which has taken place in the last 
ten years, we give the statistics as fur 
<1 by the reports of the Union Stock 
yard and Transit Company. Five rail 
roads leading into Chieago brought, in 
the year 1883, 1,512,212 head; the receipts 
from all other sourees were 366,732—mak- 

¢ a total of 1,878,944. 


the year 1873 were 761,428; 


nisl 


The receipts for 
so that the 
isiness has more than doubled itself dur- 
ing ten years past. 
on any one day during that period was on 
15, 1882, being 12,076. 
largest for one week was on that ending 
October 20, 1883, being 52,192, while that 

the same month gave 217,791. The 
total valuation of stock of all kinds re 


The largest receipts 


November 


of 


ceived during the year 1873 was $91,521,- | 


162, while for 1883 ‘3 A 
record so remarkable of the growth of a 
single industry is indeed a marvellous 


it was $201, 252,772. 


one. But who shall say what the next | 
deeade may bring forth ? 


Before closing this article let me give | 


a few words of suggestion and advice to 
those who wish to become thoroughly 
posted either in the eattle business or in 
the empires over which it is conducted, for 
such they are in extent and territory, if 
not in name. Not all the articles and 
books that have been written will suffice 


to convey a clear idea of the wonderful | 


country which extends for 200 miles north 


and south and west of the one-hundredth | 


meridian of longitude. 
tion and experience will alone satisfy. 


Personal inspec- | 
| it rained more or less every day for three 


camp life on the 


A brief summary of 


range during the summers of and 


ISS3 may be of benetit to those who are to 


follow, and of some interest to those wl 


remain at home. The line of railroad 
travel across the continent is familiar to 
many; the experience on the stave routes 
which extend for hundreds of miles fay 
away into the interior of the Territ« s, 1S 
known to but few. Before leaving home 
you have, no doubt, taken some pains to 
look up your destination and the ins 
of reaching the same, and have possibly 
become possessed of a handhill whieh 
cives the information that a line of ** four 
horse Coneord coaches” has been establish 
ed, leaving tri- weekly, and mal the 
distance, it may be, of 400 miles in six 
days, or in half the time in case of lit 


travel. When speaking of a Concord 


coach one not unusually has in view a 
White Mountain outfit, and looks « on 
leaving the train for the familiar equi 
page. Vain delusion! A low, two-seated, 
canvas-covered, mud-stained, or alkah 
dusted vehicle stands near the platform, 
under the flapping curtains of which we 
crawl, if fortunate enough to have secured 
a seat several days in advance; otherwise 
one may have to stay over two or four 


days, as the ca waiting for the 
And here for a little practical ad 


Sse may be. 


Same. 


vice as to personal luggage. You may 
have been beguiled on leaving home into 
taking a trunk,and this may be well, as 
part of the journey is to be within the 
limits of civilization; but leave it behind 
at the railway station, and in it all linen 


of every description, except handkerchiefs 
and a 
not adn 
and eutfs are an unheard-of luxury. Wear 
thick clothing and 


Put as few nee iPS 


few towels. ‘ Boiled shirts” are 


lissible on the plains, and collars 


COaPSe, second hand, 


flannel shirts. 


as 
possible into a stout valise, not on nga 
small supply of medicines most like to be 


from the 


of the 


needed when you are fifty miles 
nearest doctor. 
and heaviest blankets to be h 
boots, a rubber pillow, anda" 


Carry a } 


tied up with a cord into as compact a bun- 
dle as possible : weight and space : 
to be eonsidered when on the stag 
ing the range. 

I was told on leaving the East that 
er the Ist of June we should have almost 
cloudless skies, with possibly now and then 
alight shower. Whereas the facts are that 


ft 


= 
= 
ur of 
er all 
nik 
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re more than onee en 
uped beside raging torrents, waiting for 
the sidence of the water Therefore 


ing **slicker,” 


overcoat, or boots behind, as when it rains 
it rains hard, and when it is muddy the 
mud is deep and tenacious beyond expre 

sion. had taken the precaution when 
journeying through Wyoming in 1SS2 to 
leave Mis gold watch at home, and take a 
cheap silver one, also to carry as little 
ead money as possible. No ‘road 
wents’” lad been seen on the line for over 
two years, and I had not hesitated to say, 
In Consequence, that one was in much 
more d of being robbed in the streets 
of New than on the plains of Wyo 
ming is year, although equally for 


i 
tunate over stage 


had hard] 


same | 


routes in Montana, yet I 


reached dome when. on the 


ine taken by me from Helena to 


Deer Lodge, two cases of ‘holding up of 
hands” occurred in the passes of the 
mountiuns, and the passengers were re 


heved of all their available assets. That 
} 4 } } | 
such Unpleasant episodes may have still 


more disagreeable incidents was shown 
Dy one of our fellow-travellers of last sea 
son, who pointed to a sear on the lobe of 
one ear caused by a read agent's bullet, 
who mistook his motion in pulling on a 
boot s the stage was stopp l by the rob 
bers, and fired without delay, 


Ly speaking, there are no roads on 
the great well - defined 
“ils there are, which can not be mistaken, 
and as there is very little limit to the area 
of freedom, 


plains. Certain 


as soon as one track becomes 


rough and cut up by travel another along 


side takes its place. There are places where 


no road in Central Park ean excel the 


smooth, hard surface of a track aeross the 
prairie, while again there are passes over 
the mountains and throueh deep canons 
Which would exhaust a descriptive vocab 
ulary. Bridges are an exceptional eon 
venience, and streams are forded with safe- 
ty or with doubtful results, as the weather 
wenty-four hours previous often de 


of t 
termines. A sudden shower in the mount 
ains, or a day or two of hot sun melting 
the snows, will send down a raging torrent 


ith very little warning. <A variation of 


have sat beside a rapidly running stream 
more than once, with a stick planted in 
the edge of the current, anxiously noting 


ina night is not unusual, and I 


| 


‘during the day. M 
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any harrow esi 
have been had and some fatal acc) 
have occurred in these w ild stre: 


West. 


We Cros sed one roaring | 


in Wyoming six times in as many 


the water 


coming into the bottoms « 
The 
when tly possibility ( 


in the middle of a str 


couch every time. sensation 
av pleasant one, 
upset am is ¢ 
ered, especially in a current runni 
or ci an hour, 


But it will not do to b 100 critical 


travelling through this primitive eon 
It is bare ly seven years since the ( 
W 
civen over to roving 


of red men. It 


( 
massacre, When central Wyoming 


Montana were 
is none too safe evey 
from the revolvers of the road agents. — J 
sitistied, therefore, if your slumbei 
comparatively safe, 


even if not 
sturbed, and take your rations, 
are fair if not luxurious, seasoned wit] 
appetite which travel and the breezy 


these elevated plains are sure togive. Y« 
nay not always have butter for your | 


or milk for your colfee, notwithstani 


that thousands of cows are roaming 
ina few miles of you. But one gets 
to almost anything when necessity « 
pels. 

If we are to ride a range fora few we 


to get some insight into the eattle b isi] 


we will join an outlit, and take what « 
perience comes in our way. First in in 
portance is tosecure a eood saddle Much 


of our comfort and ability to endure di 
pe nds upon this. Jne day's ride 1 pon an 
ill-fitt ructed saddl may 


send a man into ‘the hospital” 


ine, badly const 


at the outset. led, 


This provi 


we will take our choice of fifty horses, more 


Wagon 


or less, belonging to the ranch, and there 
is a choice, althoueh the 


ty enough, 


animals are plen- 
If we should chance to select 
‘a bucker,” the probabilities are that we 
will come to grief, and bite the dust before 
many hours are past. An expericneed 
cow-boy will keep his seat, and the ani 
soon knows that he has found his master 
But he also is quite well aware when a 
‘**tenderfoot” bestrides him, and he will 
carry him as far as ‘ 


‘his own sweet wil! 
inclines him, and no farther. 
The Texas ponies are small, tough, and 


unkempt in appearance. Seldom groom 


led, shod, or stabled., they run loose until 


the number of inches rise or fall, and pre- | 


dicating thereon the chances of crossing 


| 


wanted for the saddle or the harness, when 
they are driven in from the range to tlie 
pen. Picking up their own living on grass 


d 
| 


vy, they ean not stand the hard work of | 
rain-fed animals; consequently two or 
three sets must be provided. — Each is rid 


den in turn until exhausted, when anoth- 
lot takes its place. For this reason 


( 
least double the number of horses in 
daily use must be kept on hand during the 
son of the round-ups. 
A couple of horses are placed at our 
eommand, and having secured a well-tit 


ted saddle, we are ready for business. 


ted 
This means riding twenty, thirty, or forty 
miles a day, according to circumstances, 
¢ with the 
reaching some ranch at noon, or giving 2 


tartl rising 


startin sun, perhaps 


rendezvous for the wagon with the com 
At nicht we look out for 


at 


missary stores. 
wood and water as prime r quuisites for 


camping ground, 


These are not so read 


iv at hand as may be imagined in a re 
sion proverbially treeless, and where al 
kali is the basis of most of the water de- 


They are found, however, and we 
] 


posits. 
piteh our tent, making it secure by | 
ine against the insidious draughts in the 
low temperature of summer nights in thi 


elevated region. Blankets are unr 
and we proceed to make our beds, having 
previously spread a canvas over the damp 
or dusty earth, as the case may be. Oth 
ers ave eutting wood, mixing bread, frying 
bacon, or making coffee, as called upon | 

the chief cook. The 
supper!” soon brings hungry men to their 


A 


smoke by the eamp fire concludes the day, 


welcome cry, 
hams around the improvised table. 


and exhausted nature generally secks re 
from 


dom 1 


pose ere twilight has fairly fade 
the western sky. A cow boy se 
dulges in the luxury of a tent, b 
his saddle for a pillow, and a soft hollow 
in the ground for a cot, rolls himself u 


| 


ut with 


in a blanket, and takes the stars for his 
canopy. 

The limits of a range may be twenty- 
five or thirty miles square, or it may be 


twice the distance in one direction, as the | 


size of the herd or the different sections 
occupied may determine. Cattle turned 
out in a region well supplied with water, 
and where hills and broken country form 
a natural boundary, will not often “drift” 
a very great distance, except in the case 


of prolonged and severe winter storms, 
When these occur, natural instinet seems 
to come to the aid of the beasts, and they 
move before the gale in search of bare 
ground and better grass. If they find it, 
all is well; if not, the weak ones must 


REF 


| the spring. 


| 


succumb, and 


S Litivt ict Le 
to the depth of snow nd the pe iod which 
it remains upon the ground. Cold wea 
ther is not so much drea led bv eattle men 


fall of snow without wind. 


Twenty below zé 


as a deep 
ro in the dry air of the 
in- 
ure on our East 


plains does not carr th it the same 
a like ter 


and althou 


tensity as 


ern coast; rh many calves are 
seen with frozen ears and tails, attesting 
1] 


the s verity of the eold, vet they 
through all right if they 


to run by the mother’s side 


come 


are old enough 


vhen first 


If an Eastern man wonders, \ 
discussing the eatile business, how the 


turned 


| +) +] 

OOSe UpOt prairies an 
equal mystery to him, While rid r the 


Whi to 


to know on what they 
To the unpracticed eye a full- 


range nage 


st. 


S 


subsi 


grown sieer would apparently starve to 
death in a week, while the facts are that 
he is growing fatter every day, and in a 
moderate winter will even hold his own 
during the entire season. There is no 
such thing as a sod known upon the 
plains, and the general outlook is that of 
bare ground rather tllan of grass. Yet 
vhat there is is nutritious beyond the com 


prehension of one brought up in a region 
where rain and not dry weather is sup 
pos d to be re quired for the development 


of gras 


Ss. 
I Say this with a quali 


eation, for early 


growth 


sture 


rains are desirable to start the in 
After that, the 1 
the better, as the grass cures like standing 


if 


Thiol 


hay; and cattle do their own foraging 
with much better success than an Eastern 
farmer can put his hay under cover and 
feed it out to his stock in the 


The limits of this article w 
] 


winter. 
ill not per- 
mit a farther insight into the details of the 
working of a range. Let him who seeks 
to know it better leave the 

of Newport to chase one poor 
Reynard, vy hose hounding to death seems 


nt, and 


fox-hunters 
frightened 


to be considered a great achieven. 


come out upon the breezy plains where 


the buffalo still roams, and into the region 
of the big-horn and the elk—game worth 
| the seeing and the killing; let him camp, 
| hunt. and fish under the shadow of the 

mighty mountains which form the back: 
and he will take in 


k of healtl ealth, 


bone of the continent, 
a deal more stoc ib, W 

and knowledge than he will get on the 
velvety lawns of tennis, or riding the lit- 
tle circuit of the polo grounds. 


a Mis’ Bliss’s pieces in the | 
brown kaliker bag, an’ thar's Mis’ 
Bennet’s pieces in the bed tickin’ bag,” 
suid she, surveying the two bags leaning 
against her kitchen wall complacently. 


‘PH get a dollar for both of them quilts, 

an’ thar'll be two dollars. I've got a dol 
lar an’ sixty-three cents on hand now, an’ 
thar’s plenty of meal an’ merlasses. an’ 
some salt fish an’ pertaters in the house. 
Pll get along middlin’ well. I reckon. 
Thar ain't no call fer me to worry. Tl 
red up the house a leetle now, an’ then I'l] 
begin on Mis’ Bliss’s pieces.” 

The house was an infinitesimal alfair, 
containing only t vo rooms besides the tiny 
lean-to which served as wood-shed. It 
stood far enough back from the road for 
pretentious mansion, and there was one 
curious feature about it—not a door or 
window was there in front, only a blank, 
unbroken wall. Straneers passing by 
used to stare wondering rly at it sometimes. 
but it was explained easily enough, Old 
Simeon Patch, years ago, when the lone- 
ing for a home of his own had frown 
strong in his s heart, and he had on]; vafew 
hundred dollars saved from his hard earn- 
ings to invest in one, had wisely done the 
best he could with what he had. 

Not much remained to spend on the 
the spacious lot was paid for, 
so he r solved to build 


house after 


he could with his money, and complete it 
whe n bet ter d: Vs shot ilde ome, 

This tiny ediliee was in reality simply 
the L of a goodly two story house which 
had existed only in the fond and faithful 
fancies of Simeon Pateh and his wife. 
That blank front wall was designed to be 
joined to the projected main building: so 
of course there was no need of doors or 
windows. Simeon — eame of a hard- 
vorking, honest race, whose pride it had 
been to keep out of debt, and he was a true 
child of his ancestors. Nota dollar would 
he spend that was not in his hand: a mort- 
gaged house was his horror. So he paid 
eash for ever vy blade of grass on his lot of 
land, and every nail in his bit of a house, 
and settled down patiently in it until he 
should grub together enough more to buy 
a few additional boards and shingles, and 
pay the money down. 


That time never came: he died in the 


course of a few years, after a lingering ill- 
ness, and only had enough saved to pay 


tas much house as | 
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his doctor's bill and funeral e xpenses, and 
leave his wife and daughter entire ly with 
out debt in their little fragment of a ho 
on the big sorry lot of land. 


Se 


There they had motherandd 
ter, earning and saving in various litt! 
petty ways, keeping the ir heads sturdj 
wbove- water, and holding the dreaded 
mortgage resolutely off the house { 
many years. Then the mother died, and 
the daughter, Martha Patch. took up the 
little homely struggle alone. She was 
over seventy now, a small, slender old 


e 


woman, as straight as a rail, with sham 


black eyes, and a quick toss of her 
When she spoke. She did odd hous: 


hea 

jobs for the neighbors. wove rag ear 
pets, pieced bed-quilts, braided rues. ete 
and alicia to supply all her simple 
Wants, 

This evening, after she had finished put 
ting her house to rights, she fell to inves 
tigating the contents of the bags whi 
two of the neighbors had brought in the 
night before, with orders for quilts, much 
to her delieht. 

‘Mis’ Bliss has got proper harnsome 
pieces,” said she—** proper harnsome: 
they'll make a good-lookin’ quilt. Mis’ 
Bennet’s is good too, but they ain't quite 
ekal to Mis’ Bliss’s. I reckon some of 
‘em’s old.” 

She began spreading some of the lare- 
est, prettiest pieces on her white seoured 
table. ‘*Thar,” said she. gazing at one 
adiniringly, ‘that jest takes n ly eye ; the mi 
leetle pink roses is pretty, an’ no mista 
I rec that’s French ealiker. Thar u's 
some big pieces too. Lor, what bag did 
take “em out on! It must hey been Mis’ 
Bliss’s. I mustn't git ‘em mixed.” 

She cut out some squares, and sat down 
by the window in a low wooden rocking- 
chair to sew. This window did not have 
a very pleasant outlook. The house was 
situated so far back from the road that it 
commanded only a rear view of the ad 
joining one. It was a great cross to Mar 
tha Patch. She was one of those women 
who like to see eve rything that is going 
on outside, and who often have excuse 
enough in the facet that so little is going 
on with them, 

‘It’s a great divarsion,” she used to say, 
in her snapping way, which was more nerv- 
ous than ill-natured, bobbing her head 


violently at the same time—‘‘ a very great 


divarsion to see Mr. Peters’s cows goin’ in 
ay out of the barn day arter day 

ybout all Ido sce—never cit a sight of the 
coin’ to meetin’ nor nothin’.” 


an’ that’s 


The lack of a front w indow was a con 
tinual souree, of grief to her. 


“When the minister's prayin’ for the 
idders an’ orphans, he'd be tter make men 


said she, onee, ‘San’ 
lap 


m of one more,” 


it’s women without front winders.’ 

She and her mother had q lanned to save 
one Vv nough to have One Some diay but 
had 


indow commanding a view of the street 


never been able to bring it about. 


AV 


uid the passers by would have been a great 


source of eomfort to the poor old woman, 
sitting and sewing as she did day in and 
day out. As it was, the few objects of in 


terest which did come within her vision 
. seized upon eagerly, and made much 


Sl 


Ol. 


There were some children who, 01 


ce a short 


k 


their way from school, could ma 
eut through her yard, and reach home 
quicker. She watched for them every day, 
and if they did 

usual she would grow uneasy, and eye 
he clock, and mutter to herself, ** I won 


} 
i 


not appear quite as soon 


der where them Mosely children ean be? 
When they came she watched their ] 


ress With sharp attention, and thot 


them over for an hour afterward. Nota 
pird which passed her window escaped her 


This innocent old go 
mind upon their 


notice, 


ip fe d her 


small domes 


in lieu of larger ones. To-day 
paused between her stitehes to gaze ab 


sorbedly at a yellow-bird vibrating nerv 
ously round the branches of a young tree 
opposite. It was early spring, and the 
branches were all of a light green foam. 
“That's the same yaller-bird I saw yes 
terday, I do b'lieve,” said she. 
he’s goin’ to build a nest in that ellum.” 
Lately she had been watching the prog- 
ress of the grass gradually springing up 


ecken 


all over the yard. One spot where it grew 
much greener than elsewhere her mind 
dwelt upon curiously. 

“Tean't make out,” she said to a neigh- 
bor, ‘‘ whether that “ere spot is greener 
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Spreading them out for one last look 
vefore rolling them up in bundles she 
‘aught her breath hast \ 

* What hey I done said she ‘Mas 


yreachin 


The poor old soul SLOOK 


Thevn't gone 


an’ put 
with the leetle pink roses on’t in 
Mis’ Bennet’s quilt! hev, j 


What shell 


Mis Bl 


st as s as 


r at the 


quilts in pitiful dismay. A hull fort- 
nit’s work,” she muttered. ‘* What shell 
Ido? Them pink roses is the prettiest eali 
ker in the hull lot. Mis’ Bliss will be mad 
if they air in Mis’ Bennet’s quilt. She 
wont Say nothin’, an hell avy wie but 
she'll feel it inside, and it won't be doin’ 
thre squar thing by her. No; if fm goin’ 
to airn money airn it.” 

Martha Pateh gave her head a jerk 
The spirit which animated her father when 
he went to housekeeping in a piece of a 
house without any front window blazed 

hi She made herself a cup 


window to rip 
to be done } 
of her admira 


) 


| 


y thoroug 


berately dow 
the quilts to 


\ 


n by thi 
It hi: 


account 


On 


ion for the pink ¢ ilieo, and 


the quantity of 


ery square. 
to 


yut 


it—it fi 


] 


| 
‘L wish I heda f 
Im doin’ ont,” 
patiently plied her scissors 


in nearly ev- 
mt winder 
| 


said she; 


till 


dusk, only stopping for a short survey of 


the Mose ly children. After d i\ of ste uly 
work the pi ces were put tov ther : Wain, 
this time the pink rose calico in Mrs. 
Bliss’s quilt. Martha Patch rolled the 


7 ll sort over the } 
ithe said she, then 
lover an’ git my pay. Tm 


home she was very met 


| 


| pale, and stared wildly at a tiny se 


ist fished out of the 


than the rest because the sun shines bright- 
ly thar, or because somethin’s buried thar.” 
She toiled steadily on the patchwork | 


quilts. At the end of a fortnight they were 
nearly completed. She hurried on the last 
one one forenoon thinkitig she would car- 
ry them both to their owners that after- 
noon and get her pay. She did not stop 
for any dinner. 


| the table, and laid the bit of calico besi 


short of vittles.” 


She beg 


sup w ith a sigh of relief, and a 


an pulling the pieces out « 


Ise 


vieces that’s left in 


take “em 


ittin’ pretty 


on 
the 


bed-ticking bag, laying them on her lap, 


and sme 
doing them up in ¢ 


ervthing 


calico whieh she had j 


bag. 


‘* Massy sakes! 


it 


she 


ig them out, preparatory to 
neat tight roll to take 
hodical about ev 


( 


lid. § 


the pink rose squares. 


‘It's jest 
‘an’ it 
Dear me su 


She d 


iddenly she 


she eried; ‘‘it 


Same thing, 


turned 


‘ap of 


She clutched Mrs. Bliss’s quilt from 


she groaned, 


out on Mis’ Bennet’s bag. 


dear me suz!’ 


ropped helplessly into her chi 


i” 
I 
; l 
1 
= 
ot virt 
is 
4 


the te 1] tale SCV p of ealieo, and cazed out 
n a bewildered sort of Way. Her poor 
old eves looked dim and weak with tears. 

*'Thar’s the Mosely children comin’,” 
she said—*' happy little gals, laughin’ an’ 
hollerin’, goin’ home to their mother to 
eita good dinner. Me a-settin’ here’s a 
lesson they ain't larned in their books 
hope to goodness they never will: 
hope they won't ever hev to piece quilts 
fur a livin’, without any front winder to 
et to. Thar’s a dandelion blown out on 
that green spot. Reekon thar is some- 
thin’ buried thar. Lordy massy! hev I got 
to rip them two quilts to pieces agin an’ 

“em over 7” 

Finally she resolved to carry a bit of 
the pink rose calico over to Mrs. Bennet’s, 
and find out, without betraying the dilem 
ma she was in, if it was really hers. 


poor old 


s fairly shook under 
her when she entered Mrs. Bennet’s sit 
ting-room., 

* Whi, ves, Miss Patch, it’s mine,” said 
Mrs. Bennet, in response to her agitated 
question. ‘* Hattie had a dress like it, 
don't you remember? There was a lot of 


new pieces left, and I thought they would 


work into a quilt nice. But, for pity’s | 


sake, Martha, what is the matter? You | 


] 


sick, are you ?” 

* No,” said Martha, with a feeble toss 
of her head, to keep up the deception : 
*T ain't sick, only kinder all gone with 
warm weather. I reekon Ll hev to 
x meup some thoroughwort tea.  Thor- 
oughwort’s a great 

‘LT would,” said Mrs. Bennet, sympa 
thizingly; *‘and don’t you work too hard 
on that quilt; T ain’tin a bit of a hurry 
for it. want it before next win 
ter anyway. I only thought [Td like to 
have it pieced and ready.” 

*Treckon [Lean't get it done afore an 
other fortni't,” said Martha, trembling, 


‘IT don’t eare if vou don't get it done | 


for the next three months. Don't go yet, 
Martha; you ‘ain't rested a minute, and | 
it's a pretty long walk. Don’t you wanta | 
bite of somet hing before vou go ¢ Havea 
piece of cake? You look real faint.” 

‘No, thanky,” said Martha, and de 
parted in spite of all friendly entreaties to 
tarry. Mrs. Bennet watched her moving | 
slowly down the road, still holding the 


little pink calico rag in her brown with- | 
ered fing 


look just as white as a sheet. You ain't 


MAGAZINE. 


she ain't 
near so straight as she was,” remarked 
Mrs. Bennet.  ‘* She looks real bent over 
to-day.” 

The little wiry springiness was, inde 
long the sweet country road, and the 
was a helpless droop in her thin narrow 
shoulders. It was a beautiful spring day 
the fruit trees were all in blossoin. The re 
were more orchards than houses On t 


cone from her gait as she crept. s| 


Way, and more blooming trees to pass 
than people. 

Martha looked up at the white branch 
es as she passed under them. ** Lkin sme] 


| the apple-blows,” said she, ** but somehow 
| the goodness is all gone out on “em. Td 
jest as soon smell cabbage. Oh, dear ime 
suz, kin Lever do them quilts over agin 
} When she got home, however, she ral 
| lied a little. There was a nervous force 
about this old woman whieh was not eas- 
ily overeome even by an accumulation of 
l misfortunes. She mieht benda eood deal, 
| but she was almost sure to spring back 
again, She took off her hood and shawl. 
and straightened herself up. *'Thar’s no 
use puttin’ it off; it’s got to be done. TJ] 
hev them quilts right ef it kills me!” 
She tied on a purple calico apron and 
sat down at the window again, with 
quilt and the scissors. Out came 


the 
pink roses. There she sat through the 
she had so laboriously put in—a little, de 
fiant old figure, its head, with a flat black 
lace cap on it, bobbing up and down in 
| time with its hands. There were some 
| purple bows on the cap, and they flutter- 
ed; quite a little wind blew in at the win 
| dow, 


| long afternoon, cutting the stitches wh 


The eight-day clock on the mantel tick- 
}ed peacefully. It was a queer old time- 
piece, which had belonged to her e@rand- 
| mother Patch. A painting of a quaint 
female with puffed hair and a bunch of 
roses adorned the front of it under the 
dial-plate. It was flanked on either side 
by tall green vases. 


There was a dull-colored rag carpet of 
Martha’s own manufacture on the floor 
of the room. Some wooden chairs stood 
around stiffly; an old yellow map of Mas- 
sachusetts and a portrait of George Wash- 


|ington hung on the walls. There was 
) not a speck of dust anywhere, nor any 


disorder. Neatness was one of the chief- 
est comforts of Martha's life. Putting 
and keeping things in order was one of 
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she interests which enlivened herdullness| The quilts lay near her on the table; 


ul dl made the world attractive to her. she stared 


them with 
The poor soul sat at the window, bend leeney. * ‘Ef I'm goin’ to die, Vm glad I 
over the quilt, till dusk, and she sat | got them q és decks ight fust. Mass 
re bending over the quilt till dusk | how sinkin’ I do feel! IT wish I had a cup 
manv a day after. | of tea.” 
It isa hard question to decide whether There she lay, and the beautiful spring 


there was any real merit in such finely | morning wore on. The sun shone in at 


strained honesty, or whether it was mere- | the window, and moved nearer and near 


a ease of morbid conscientiousne ss. ler, till finally she lay in as a 
erhaps the old woman, inheriting very | poor, shrivelled, little old wom: \\ se 
her father’s scruples, had had them | resolute spirit had nearly been her death, 

so intensified by age and childishness that | in her secant night-gown and ruttled eap, 
they had become a little off the bias of | a little shawl falling from her shoulders. 
reason. i} She did not feel ill, only absol itely too 
Be that as it may, she thought it was | weak and helpless to move. Her 9 ind 
the right course for her to make t the qt ults | was just as active as ever, and ] lack 


1 


over, and thinking so, it was all that she | eves peered sharply out of her gederoie 
could do. She eould never have been sat face. She k 


kept making efforts to rise, but 
d otherwise. It took her a eonsider- | she could not stir. 

sible time Tong ltsagain, | sakes!” she snapped out at length, 

id this time she began to sutfe from oth | ‘‘how long kev I got to lay here! Im 

er causes than mere fatigue. Her stoek | mad!” 


of provisions commenced to run low, and She saw some dust on the black paint 


her money was gone. At last she had | of a chair which stood in the sun, and she 
nothing but a few potatoes in the house | eyed that distressfully 

toeat. She contrived to dig som open * Jest look at that dust on the runs of 
lion @reens onee or twice: these with the | that cheer!” she mutter d. “What if 
pot iloes were all her dict. There was anybody come in! | wonder if I ean t 
really no necessity for such a state of | reaeh it!” 
! chair was near her, and she man- 
lave gone | aged to stretch out her limp old land 
hout themselves rather than have let | and rub the dust off the rounds. Then 


she was surrounded by kindly, 
well-to-do people, who would 


her suffer. But she had always been | she let it sink down, panting. 

very reticent about her needs, and felt | “T wonder ef L ain't goin’ to die,” she 
great pride about accepting anything | gasped. ‘‘I wonder ef prep: red. I 
which she did not pay for, never took nothin’ that shouldn't belong 


But she struggled along until the quilts | to me that I knows on. Oh, dear me suz, 
were done, and no one knew. She set the | I wish somebody would come!” 
last stiteh quite late one evening; then | When her strained ears did cateh the 
she spread the quilts out and surveyed | sound of footsteps outside, a sudden re- 
them. ‘Thar they air now, all right,” | solve sprang up in 
said she; ‘*the pink 
net's, an’ I ‘ain't cheated nobody out on | made them quilts over, an’ how I hevn't 


her heart. 
roses is in Mis’ Ben- *“T won't let on to nobody how I’ve 


their caliker, an’ I've airned my money. | hed enough to eat—I won't.” 


[ll take em hum in the mornin’, an’ then When the door was tried she called out 
I'll buy somethin’ to eat. I begin to feel | feebly, ‘* Who is thar ?” 
a dreadful sinkin’ at my stummuck.” | The voice of Mrs. Peters, her next-door 


She locked up the house carefully—she | neighbor, came back in response: ‘* It's 

always felt a great responsibility when | me. What's the matter, Marthy 

she had people’s work on hand—and went | “Tm kinder used up; don’ know how 

to bed. }voull git in; I can’t git to the door to 
Next morning she woke up so faint |} unlock it to save my life.” 


and dizzy that she hardly knew herself. ‘Can't I get in at the window 

She crawled out into the kitchen, and ‘*Mebbe you kin.” 

sank down on the floor. She could not Mrs. Peters was a long-limbed, spare 
move another step. woman, and she got in through the win- 


‘Lor sakes!” she moaned, “T reckon | dow with conside rable ease, it being quite 
I'm ‘bout done to!” | low from the ground. 
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» when she sa 


turned pate w Martha 
lving on the floor. ‘* Why, Marthy, what 
Is the matter How long have you been 
laving there 


‘Ever nee | 


GIZZV, anh fied a 


rot up. kinder 
| 


dreadfu kin’ feelin’. 


lt ain't much, reckon. Ef I could hev a 
cup of tea it would set me rieht up. Thar's 
a spoonful left in the pantry. Ef you 
jist put a few kindlin’s in the stove. Mis’ 
Peters, an’ set in the kettle an’ make me a 
eup, eould cit up, know. lve rot to 


eo an kerry them quilts hum to Mis’ 
Bennet.” 


belie 


san’ Mis’ 
don't 


tired out 


‘ve but 
r the 
working too ha 


what you've rot 
al quilts. You've been 


[ ‘ain't, Mis’ Peters: it’s nothin’ 
ut play piecin’ qui AIT T mind is not 


inder to set to while I'm 


VO, 


bh ts. 
havin a Tront 


doin’ on't.” 


f few words: she 


artha into the bedr« 


Insisted upon carrying 
and putting her 
fortably to bed. It was easily done, 
as muscular, and the old woman 
very light weight. 
the p: She 
pect the state of affairs, and her suspicions 
wer the bare 


She started the fire, put on the 


a 


Then she went into 


Was beginning to sus 


e strengthened when she saw 
shelves, 
tea-kettle, and then slipped across the yard 
to her ov n house for further re-cnforec- | 


mente 

soon Martha was drinking her 
tea and eating her toast and a 
ero. She had taken the food 


me reluctance, half starved as she 
the sieht of 


Finally she in 
it was too much for her. ‘‘ Well. [ will 
borry it, Mis’ Pet “Cam Pil 
pay you jest as soon as I kin git up.” 


ps,” said she; 
After she had eaten she felt stronger. 
Mrs. Peters had hard work to keep her 
quiet till afternoon; then she would get 
up and earry the quilts home. The two 
lad Martha, | 
Mrs. Bennet noticed | 
the pink roses at once. ‘‘ How pretty that 
calico did work in.” she remarked, 
Yes,” assented Martha, between 
inclination to chuckle and to ery. 
“Ef T ain't thankful I did them quilts 
over,” thought she, ereeping slowly home- | 
W ard, her hard-earned Lwo dollars knotted | 
into a corner of her handkerchief for se- | 
curity. | 
About sunset, Mrs. Peterscame in acain. | 
**Marthy,” she said, after a while, 


ies were profuse in praises. 


ind smiling. 


proud ¢ 


an 


Sam | 
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rs. Peters was a quiet, sensible woman | 


| braided rugs right away. 


it’s rugs she wants. 


says he’s out of work just now, and 
eut through front window for yoy 
He's got some old sash and elass that 
yeen lay ing round in the barn ever sit 
I can remember. 


a 
It Hl be a real charity 
for vou to take it off his hands, and he']] 
like to do it. Ss 
out of water 
work,” 


am’s as uneasy as Tish) 
When he hasn't got a 

Marthaeyed her uspiciously, 
but I don’t want nothin’ done thi: ‘aunt 
pay for,” said she, with a stiff toss of ly i 
head. 
| “It would be pay enough just letting 
Sam do it, Marthy; but, if vou really feel 
set about it, [ve got some sheets that need 
ning. You can do them some time this 
summer, and that will pay us for all it's 
worth.” 

The black eyes looked at her sharply, 
‘Air you sure ?” 

* Yes; it’s fully as much as it’s worth.” 
said Mrs. Peters. ‘Im most afraid it's 
more, There's four sheets, and putting in 


vindow is nothing more than putting 
in a patch—the old stuff ain't worth any 
thing.” 

When Martha fully realized that 
was going to have a front window, and 
that her pride might sutfer it to be given 
to her and yet receive no insult, she was 
as delighted as a child. 


999 


1 
shoe 


‘*Lor sa said she, ‘jest to think 
that I shall have a front winder to set to! 
I wish mother could ha’ lived to sce it. 
Mebbe you kinder wonder at it, Mis’ Pe 
ters—you've allers hed front winders: but 
you haven't any idea what a great thing 
it seems tome. It kinder makes me fee! 
Thar’s the Mosely children; 
they're “bout all I've ever seen pass this 
winder, Mis’ Peters. Jest see that green 
spot out thar; it’s been greener than the 
rest of the yard all the spring, an’ now 


vounger. 


_thar’s lots of dandelions blowed out on it. 


I b'lieve the sun shines 
more on it, somehow. Lor me. to think 
I'm going to hey a front winder!” 

“Sarah was in this afternoon,” said Mrs. 
Peters, further (Sarah was her married 


an’ some clover, 


daughter), ‘‘and she says she wants some 
She'll send the 
over by Willie to-morrow,” 

You don’t say so! Well T'll be elad 
to do it; an’ thar’s one thing ‘bout it, Mis’ 
Peters—mebbe you'll think it queer for 
me to say so, but I'm kinder thankful 
I'm kinder sick of 


rags 


bed-quilts somehow.” 


| | 
t 
- 
q 
| 


Editar’s Easy Chair 


MIE musical season that closed in New 
York with M iy -dary Was the 
le in the annals of the city, and was un 
led in any other city in the world. The 
singers of the two great schools, that of 
inv and of Italy, were i 
k at the same time—Materna 
sson and Gerster and Se: 
in and Campanini and Searia, : 
m admirably supported. 
il ent husiasm over the 
and coquetry of the Ital 
io warbled the old “mili ir mu 
ld familiar and skill and cl 
young people of to-day renewed 
of the youth of their pare: 
ved with a freshness of delig] 
ich was old half a century ago 
ver new —not the vasure of 
to sweet music only, but that sg ni 
h sympathetic ears, an vd wit 
»>aswecter music Wl 
But the great novelty 
were the Wagner 
itan Opera-house, 
horus ‘fil lled the de pth of 
endin ats, and a great occupied 
the front of the stage, and with thie 
ers selected by ~sssaaoen as the an cial vocal 
interpreters of his music, and all direct d by 
odore Thomas, they revealed the 
1 character of the 


most memo 


i 


ile hi 


ic with thre 


erace rarm, and 


conc 
the 
se 

hree 


sing- 


rh scope 
Waener musie as never 
fore has it been displayed in this country. 
was, indeed, a concert presentation of mi 

h is composed for a peculiarly spectacu- 
But it is not easy to understand 
acle would not im- 
which ean 


due sug- 


whic 
lat opera. 
why the supernatural spect 
pe il the en of the music, 
better supply > to the imagination the 
stion of supernatural or unusu: il effects than 
any stage machinery can represent them to the 
No one who heard Materna in the music 
of the self-immolation of Briinnhilde, ial- 
ly on the last evening of the first series oe ib 
concerts in Boston, could have wished for : 
age prope rties to deepen the maje atic ( fFect. 
have felt it to be a misfortune that the mu- 
sic was he sented without scenic accessories. 
The scheme of the concerts embraced scenes 
from all the chief works of Wagner, and cer- 
tainly the selections from the Tristan md 
Iwlde tried to the utmost the attention of 
those who, without technical musical training, 
were dispose d to appreciate and enjoy. Had 
the entertainment been a feast of wine, it coul l 
be sheen: truly that the Tristan und Isolde was 
- very driest brand offered to the consumer. 
he pi itient listener who said that it was like 


eve, 
espec 


or 


Ww ying to and fro in the monotonous swe lly 


of the ocean, and the other who held that it 
was a gray cloud broken at long intervals and 
showing the radiant blue sky for a tantaliz- 
ing instant through the rifts, both expressed 


the bewildered anticipation of something in- | 


definably and imminent which, just 
about to ; isclosed, did not quite appear, 
ut the climbers of the Alpine heights 
the are few. For 
lower 3 


awitul 


eck lwe iss looms 


to the 


licular cliffs of 


Siegfried were all 
average climber than the per 
fal and T) 
These have ll doubt, if 
lou ever mav be 
nel the theori 's of 
are not always their best perform- 
mtributed much to the aecu- 
“memorable music, while in 
interpreting his music Madame Materna and 
Mr. Winkelmann and Mr. Scaria have renewed 
l nd manner” in 
rna’s ample 


f metho l, 


concerts 


» ¢ 


ores 


ic best traditions of 


olly new form.* } ame Mate 


scene, 
self 
powe rful and im] re 
memory 
her 
» and long 
nt from the st yet saw the manitic 
of the manner and felt her fame to be justifi 

With Materna’s noble impressic 
must be recalled the manly vigor a 
sentiment and skill of her associates, 
ke Imann, the tenor, and Mr. Sc thr 
both it was a SANG iN COrpore sth 
was no prettiness, no 
mace, but the honest and ade quate 
musie which is not designed to exalt the sing- 
er, | but to subordinate his part to a general ef- 

This, indeed, must be something of a 
rial for the singer who de sir s to caudal 
himself, and to be personally and raptur 
applauded. But the vast “andiences W 
attended the concerts, the inte 
ness, and the enthusiasm at the end 
in Boston and in Brooklyn—which would 
have been no less in New York if the wretch- 
ed acoustic defects of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house had not robbed the sing of 
their due by robbing the audience of the full- 
ness of enjoyment—must have assured the trio 
that they had not crossed the sea in riage and 
that they had given our musical taste a stand- 
ard which no exquisite vocalist of nt aa ti- 
tum school can hope to satisfy. 

And no one concerned in this musical tri- 
umph was more earnestly and gratefully 
cheered, and cheered again and again, than 
the masterly conductor and director, who has 


er Voice 


ni age, 


1d artistic 
Mr. Win- 
bass. In 

There 
sentimentality, eri- 
te singing of 


COL 


no 


hich 
nt eacer- 


pecially 


‘rs of some 


] 
] 
Dutchman, the 7 , the 
the Lohe in, the Gott 
| 
and delightful voice, her gra 
and her simple dignity of presence contrast fe 
charmingly w the arch pr 11 h ae 
\ 


HAR 


individual 
of 


other 


for 
musical 
Thomas. His 
extraordinary, 
‘winter are as 


> progr s and development the 
taste of this country—Thi 

ivity and 
and two of his « nterpris 
worthy of 


success of the 


rts for 


ihievement 
remembrance as this culminatine 
We mean his 


series of free con 


Wwaen 


children, a 


rconcerts, 
nad thr 
people. The 


interested, intelli 


gent, and enthusiastic thrones which attended 
t latter, and thei enjoyme nt of thr 
works of the best ¢ rs, show that the 
higher th enius and the truer the art, the 
more universal is thy It is 
not the pra of the co ) ir which is most 
precious to the a thre ‘ht of the 
people in his best endeavor 


Mr. Henry Irvine and Miss I Terry, 
with theiradmirable company, have gone home 
to England, but will return in the a itumn, s 
pleasant and so profitable ha e they found their 
American tour to be The seeret of Mr. Ir- 


ving’s success is an open one, 


of doing ey. rything we ll. 


It is the result 


ITis career is veri 


fication of the ol 1 wisdom, that Whatever is 
worth doing at all, ie worth doing well. Ile 
has evidently a strong taste for the stage, and 


the insti the actor, Yet he has serious 
latural Ities to encounter, and he has 
not, like Garrick and Edmund Kean, erent 


less he played for six m¢ 
ts of the country 
and for every charact tha 


rs, 


Neverthe 


sented tl 
actor of bis time has doves so much to 
the acting of } And how has he done it ¢ 

It will not be denied that if Mr. Irvine had 
played with no and 


here are enthusiast 


Hays, 


Other stage 


scenery than those of the st we 
and those amid whieh Garrick appeared, o1 
with the kind of support upon which the 
elder Boot! 1 was used to rely, he could h indy 
have d his great reputation as the head 
iy English stage. That is 
largely due to his apprehension that no per 
son, of whatever eenius or however com 
plished, can alone present a play 
Acting is a mimetie art. and eve rythine con- 
ecrned in the representation must have a cer 


tain proportion to everything else.and a 


to the 


certain 
scenes repre- 


t 
most sa 


Th 


of al 


isfactory and adequate interpre- 
| r of Shake speare that the Ea 
enjoyed until it saw Mr. Irvine’s 
Merchant of Venice was a reading of As You 
‘| was left 


Kemble, The scene 
ation, but by ingenious moditica- 
by the 


sy 


voice, assisted 
all the charac 


tions of the hearer’s | 
» of the ters were 
h 


satisfactory, and their speech had the unity 
harmony with which it was conceived 
written, Many of the characters, of | 
course, are rustic and rude. But the play is 
in every part, those characters included, a 


work of art, and every part, and consequent- | 
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| ready 


| could not be better done, 


AZINE. 


| ly the whole, can be represented ¢ nly by 


ists. A boor ean not beeaus 
can not play at all. consummate 
can play a boor as he ean play a kine 0; 


le 


Mrs. Kembk 


‘ause she 


et. 
fectly 
Rosalind. 

This is the theory of Mr. Irvine’s man 
ment, and this largely explains the su 
his career, 


Audrey 
SO exquisitely rendered 


Symmetry of represen 


ry the 


tatic mi 


i careful tre 


ind to this symmet 


ment of every detail of scene and action is 
dispe nsable. This has been for a long 

the tendency of the Enelish stage. (| 
Kean and Macready lavished great care wy 


the ng ‘tion of certain plays, but they | 
lacked the comprehension, perception, | 
skill ich distinguish Mr. Irving. Thi 
general spirit has been lone observable al 


Whoever say 
A Serap of P 


some ot 


f our own theatres, 
the ree 


ot 


and 
ent pe rformance 


Wallack’s saw a ech: ‘ming little play as neat 
ly and adequately performed as the yaudevilles 


Rose 


Chéri used to play at the Paris 
allack’s is a pretty little th 

F or complete enjoyment ; and t! 
value of the thoroughness and proportion 
which we have spoken is \ 
Wallack representations, 
Mr. Wallack returned to his 
A Scrap of Paper, is an a 


evident in t] 
e play in 

this sc 
laptation from Jules 


Sardou and its wry nothineness, a cossan 
web in which human moths of several 
are entane sled, and from which they all 
pily ESCAPE, is most licitously treated. 


SUCCESS ¢ if the pl: \V a lep wholly 
lieht touch, the pree isio n,and b risk gavety 
with which it acted, and all these were 
Wallack’s. Mr. Wallack himself 
tinds in it « one of his peculiar parts, a man of 
the blasé, eood-natured, clever, and 
to Pt with Fortune in any form in 
which she may present herself. His complete 
lastery of his happy talent was never more 
conspicuous, and except that he is no longer in 
his first youth, there is probably no more ele- 


ight comedian upon the Enelish stave, 

H is undoubtedly a certain mannerism 
in his acting, that is to say. a quality which is 
peculiar to himself. But he has avoided the 
tendency to extravagant em phasis of 
culiarity, which is the besetting peril of an 
whe worldly ease and grace wooly y- 
ety of an amiable lounger, who has little bi | 
in but self-indulgence, and who 
takes everything with humorous badinage or 
with mere conventional warmth 


upon thi 


supplied 


Wo ra, 


actor, 


feeling, 
The art is so com- 
that the simplicity and naturalness seem 
to be the absolute want of art. and the tyro 
might easily believe, as he sits in the parquet 
and watches the effortless play, that he could 
do it instantly and quite as well. But how 
many such finished and ch: arming ¢omedians 


ot 


| does he know ? 


In this little play Mr, Wallack was admirably 


2; 
con! 
cert 
: 
: 
ar 
relatio of resemblance 
sented 
( 
1 
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d by Miss Helen Russell, upon whom 
the ehiet action devolved, and it was 
also to see again the perennial 
th. Mr. Gilbert. It is under such auspices 
ever play, careful mounting In every ce 
nd admirable acting at every point, that 
theatre is the most charming of relaxa 
It is Mr. Irving's principle applied to 
comedy that makes Wallack’s Theatre 
similar theatres so attractive; and sitting 
comfortable house and watching the 
it play, the pleased spectator recalls the 


_narrow, backless benches in the pit of 
| Park and of the London theatres ¢* 
rles Lamb’s and Hazlitt’s day, and wishes 


those adepts in theatre-going and thos 
rts in plays could but return for one hap 
ening to see a play at Wallack’s, and 
ssip about it before they vanished. 


(r every public amusement such as those 


hich we have been speaking an Easy 
Chair or any other spectator naturally ob- 
the audience as well as the actors or 


ers, und as naturally such spectators mark 
i sorrow the youth or maid who either does 
know or who disregards the common law 
rood conduct to which everybody submits 
nself when he makes one of an audicn 
Phere was no more excellent or refreshing in 
it of its kind during the last winter than 
rising of a gentleman in the parquet ot 
Metropolitan Opera-house, while the per- 
nance Was proceeding, to request some peo 
ple in the boxes, who were talking audibly, to 


Phe offenders in the box were probably in 
ibitants of some frontier village where guests 
t the taverns slam the doors, and help them- 
to butter at the common table with 
their own knives, and giggle in church, and 
wear jewelry at breakfast, and are unused 
to finver-bowls. But the ignorance of the 
manners of refined society upon the part of 
those who occupy a box at the opera can not 
be allowed to disturb an audience; and very 
possibly in this instance the offenders were as 
well-meaning as they were ignorant: they did 
not intend to annoy, but only did not know 
how to behave under the circumstances, and 
were perhaps—at least let us hope so—very 
eratetul to the friendly mentor who reproved 
them. Let us also hope—as the good minis- 
ter said to his pompous brother clergyman 
who could not find a front seat, and who was 
obliged to retire to the rear—that it may be 
sanctitied to the good folks, who hereafter 
should never venture into well-bred society 
without ascertaining in advance how they 
should behave. ; 
When it was proposed, upon the coming of 
the Princess Louise to Canada, to establish a 
kind of royal court, a worthy master of the 
dance at once issued proposals to teach the 


SCLVCS 


nobility and gentry how to conduct them- | 


selves at a presentation, how to walk back- 
ward with an ample train without tumbling 
Voi. LXIX.—No. 410.—20 


into it or over it, and how to bow profoundly 
without being entangled and overthrown by 
The 
from the remote 
in the opera boxes sug 


of polite condu 


a dress sword between the lee behav- 


ior of queer people of course 
frontier villages rests 
that academy be 
advantageously opened in the immediate vi 
cinity of the pers Ort 


an 


opera-houses, actual of- 


fense during a performances might be 
tably condoned by the audience if, upon prop 
er rebuke from the parquct or some other 
box, a placard should be instantly displayed 
from the offending box with the legend, * Just 
from Poker Flat,’ or, * From Dead Man’s 
Gulch.” 

At a recent concert in the suburbs of the 
city a young man brought a chair and | iced 
it in the aisle beside the seat of a young wo 


man, and as the music begwan, so did the con- 
It was t that the 
indulgent parents of the young people had 
thouglitlessly permitted them to come out 


versation. at once eviden 


without their nurses. As children are not al 
lowed to go alone on the street until they can 
walk, so they should not be allowed to go 
alone to concerts or to the theatre until they 


An American 


lience in the 


have learned how to behave. 
audience is the best-natured 
world. It will be bullied and annoyed and 
maltreated every without remon 
But, like all weakness, this kind of 
submission is punished by annoyance of many 
kinds, and the hearty applause which greet a 
the voice at Metropolitan 
which rebuked the trontit ry ople 


way 
strance, 


the 


Opera-h 
in the box 


shows how gladly an audience hails its de- 
liverer. 
Such conduct as the disturbance of an en- 


tire audience by tattle in a box suggests a 
gloomy view of the domestic interior of the 
tattlers. The boorishness which does not hes- 
itate, either from ignorance to 
annoy a whole audience, must formidable 
at home. The d mestic vulgarity which is 
indicated by chattering in church or in any 
throng of listeners is mournful to contemplate. 
Does yonder woman in the box, feathe 
furbelowed and diamonded, chuckles 
and tattles to the man beside her, come down 
to breakfast in brocade, and fling the toast, if 
it is burned, at the waiter’s head? Does that 
pretty young lady who disturbs without a 
thought a hundred listeners promenade the 
Avenue in white satin slippers, and wear ruby 
rings over the fingers of her ? There 
is, indeed, no other conne the 
performances than that of a total want ofa 
sense of propriety. It is not a high crime to 
| wear white satin shoes in the street, nor to 
| correct a waiter with a piece of toast—no, nor 
to disturb your neighbors at the play. It is 
only bad manners and vulgarity. 

And whether or not a censor arises in the 
parquet, or a neighbor cries “ Hush!’ or a 
whole group of annoyed auditors frown, the 
offenders in the boxes, or wherever they may 
| be, may know that the verdict upon their con- 


or W 
De 


red and 
who 


tion between 


| 
} 
( 


duct is unanimous. They are instantly found 
guilty of gross vulgarity and bad manners, 
without the least recommendation to mercy, 
and with the fervent desire of all well-lx 
haved persons that they will promptly return 
to Poker Flat, or Dead Man’s Gulch, or other 
wilderness, where they evidently belong. 


Sixty vears aco Wendell Phillips and Lo- 
throp Motley and © Tom Appleton” were hoy 3 
of the same neighborhood in Boston, playing 
together upon the Common and Beacon Hill. 


They entered college together, and Phillips | 


and Motley were chums. The three class- 
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mates were constantly associated, and were of | 


an equal brilliancy of talent and of an appar- | 
ent equal promise. Appleton, who was the | 


lust survivor, used to tell of the gay after- 
noons when they draped themselves in coats 
and cloaks of many colors, and with flowing 
wit and fancy improvised plays “in which 
the conversation was not bad.” The young 
men graduated together, and together studied 
law. But none of them cared for the profes- 
sion or practiced it. Two of them became 
famous; the third, with all the rich tempera- 
nent of genius, ofan unsurpassed social charm, 
and of a mind so nimble and incisive, and a 
wit so shrewd and sparkling, and an intellect 
nal and esthetic sympathy so gencrous, that 
the wonder of his friends always was how a 
eenius so fine had no adequate and perma- 
nent expression—the third was not famous, 
although with the gifts that make fame, 
Phillips took his solitary and splendid way 
as the great orator of emancipation; Motley 
lived in Europe devoted to historical study; 
and Appleton, as long ago the Easy Chair 
elsewhere called him, the gentleman of two 
hemispheres, lived much abroad and at home, 
and gave full play to that genius for society, 
that taste for letters and art, in devotion to 


teur in painting, of a highly educated tast 
beauty, blending the most manly vigor 
character and a virile mind with the 
delicate and just appreciation of whatey 
rare and exquisite In every form of art. Pfs 
estimate of men was singularly shrewd, 
his cosmopolitan nature Ope ned to him at 
extensive and various range of acquaintar 
To his conservative temperament. traditi 
that have lost their charm for many ot 
had an enduring attraction, but not to thi 
clusion of enjoyment of the later innoy 
and the new suegestion, 

At his funeral the hymn was sung, 


“The saints above and those below 
But one communion make.” 


“No saint.” said Mr. Brooke Hertford 
his tenderly felicitous address, and cert 
that is not the word for him, Sybarite 1 
seem to some a fitter word, but it ea 
sense of effeminacy, of enervating 
gence, which the brisk and breezy manli: 
of * Tom Appleton” instantly repelled, 
man knew better than he what “Ik Mary 
long ago called the uses of beauty, and in | 
intelligent care for every enterprise of tl 
kind in Boston he was its faithful ministe: 
It is painful to think what might not be otti 
cially done in deforming cities and pul 
buildings with execrable works except tor thi 
active influence in every community of mer 
like Mr. Appleton, who speak upon such sul 
jects with authority. Much, indeed, is don 
in that kind which artistically is both 
tesque and outrageous. But it is what is 1 
done that we owe to the taste and intelligen: 
ofafew men. Mr. Appleton doubtless smiled 
at his classmate Phillips's sparkling gibes 
the public statues in Boston, but his method 


| of dealing with the subject was different. 


which his life was passe 1. Yet he was proud, | 


with a certain tenderness, of his old comrades. 
From Phillips his conservative temper and 
strong convictions and. traditions separated 
him, so that they seldom met. But he recall- 
ed with unfailing delight the earlier day, and 
owned the charm of his friend’s character 
and the power of his genius. With Motley 
his personal relations were always maintain- 
ed. and it was fine to see the ardor with which 
in Newport, many years ago, just betore Mot- 
ley’s first history was published, he burst into 
a friend’s room, his face glowing, his voice 
earnest, and the whole man delighted, as he 
said: * Motley has written the history of the 
Dutch Republic. I've been reading the proof- 
sheets, and, by Jove! Motley has done it at 
last !” 

Appleton always quoted with glee Motley’s 
famous saying in college, that he could spare 
the necessaries but not the luxuries of life, 
and with the luxuries he was himself always 
surrounded. He was a gentleman of leisure, 
familiar with the best books, a skillful ama- 


| true impression of this rare and charming m 


It is, however, in no public service, nor i: 
any book that he published, nor in any pi 
ture that he painted, that the @enius and the 


are to be sought. He has left no monument 


| but a memory. Nothing that he did was an 


adequate expression of himself; and his pe 


| sonal contact and his marvellous play of con 


versation were only glimmering revelations of 
a rare and gencrous genius which some inex 
plicable and untoward fate withheld from tit- 
ting utterance. His conversation, indeed, in 
its glancing play of insight, wit, thought, and 
poetic beauty, was unsurpassed, but also inex- 
pressible. The famous great talkers, Macau 
lay, Sydney Smith, Carlyle, harangued thi 
company ; Coleridge, as Carlyle deseribes him, 
and as Charles Lamb humorously asserted, 
preached, In Appleton’s talk there was no- 
thing of this tone. It was an airy comment, 
a gay monologue, so sparkling, so original, so 
striking, so imaginative, so unique, that the 
listener seemed to see the seething and sim- 
mering brain of a poet creating. But he was 
evanescent and elusive. Some few of his 
teeming myriads of “good things” are re 
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nbered as rounded and complete mots. 
for the most part the impression was not 
justified by any distinct recollection. 
( iptivated listener could only say, as Jef. 
, said of Patrick Henry, * It was incon- 
ably eloquent, but I can not recall a single 


ru 


But the singularly alert mind and brilliant 
wie did not assert themselves at the ex- 
-e of the loving and liberal heart. Never 
= there a mean thought or ungenerous word, 


Sharp eensure often and unquailing criticism 


mieht have heard from him, but all was 
k, open, honorable, gentlemanly. He held 
3 opinions strongly, but he had that pertec- 
n of cood-breeding which avoids long and 
rident argument. Instinetively he appre- 
ided the scope and kind of difference, and 
possibility. of mutual understanding or 
vrecment. Genius, talent, taste, sincerity, in 
» degree, he knew at sight and generous- 
‘dinired, quite capable of complete and 
lly sympathy with some interests and 
\iencies in the same person whose other 
ws he night not share, 


Yet the endeavor to describe a nature and 
power so delightful, but which left ne expla 
nation of itself except in the undying friendly 
impression, is useless, Like a beautiful day 
long gone, like a lovely scene remembered in 
youth, the tone of a voice now silent, the bloom 
of a fruit, the pe rfume ofa flower, all vanished, 
the genius and personality of * Tom Apple 
ton’ —tor so was he universally known—must 
remain atradition. The charm will be known 
by others only in the warmth with which his 
friends remember him, and the kindly affee- 
tion with which they speak of him. The 
places which they knew with him Nahant, 
Newport, Cambridge—are hencetorth forever 
invested with 


“The tender grace of a day that is dead.” 


And now that he is gone, the melan¢ holy that 
breathes through his verse will seem more 
than ever to be the unconscious sigh of a sweet 
and noble and unrepining nature, to which, 
with allits affluent humor and unequalled col- 
loquial power, commensurate and enduring 
expression Was denied. 


Literary Hecard. 


,.. YLOGISTS and scholars generally will | 
be profoundly interested in New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles,’ which has 
een in course of preparation for more than a 
juarter ofa century, and of which the tirst part, 
uprising entries from A to Ant, has now just 
ssued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford. 
Lhe work has been prepared mainly from ma- 
terials collected for the purpose by the Philo- 
lovical Society of Great Britain, under the 
competent editorial supervision of its presi- 
dent, James A. H. Murray, LL.D., and some 
conception of its extent may be formed when 
we say that when at his death, in 1543, Dr. 
Noah Webster ceased from his life-long labors 
ou his great American Dictionary, he had traced 
to their souree, defined, and embodied in its 
vocabulary about 80,000 words; that in the 
latest revised and enlarged edition of the work, 
edited by Dr. Goodrich and President Porter, 
the vocabulary was increased to 114,000 words ; 
and that the work now under notice when 
complete will contain 187,792 main entries, and 
will comprise, with the subsidiary words ex- 
plained and words referred to their synonyms 
by cross-reference, 231,115 entries. Or if we 
confine our attention to the part of the work 
now completed and published, we find that the 
principal words treated in it in separate arti- 


1 4 New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the 
Philologieal Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, 
LL.D., President of the Philological Society. With 
the Assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 
Part L, A-Ant. Royal 4to, pp. 352. Oxford : The Clar- 
endon Press. London: Henry Frowde. 


eles are 6797 (of which 4799 are current and 
1993 obsolete); that the compounds explained 
under the principal words are 5703 and that 
the words with cross-reference and defining 
synonym are Y98—a total of 3300 words, as 
against 4162 words in the corresponding por- 
tion of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary and 
Supplement, including all the above classes. 
From first to last, the work of collecting the 
materials for this great undertaking —consist- 
ing of typical quotations severally from all 
the great English writers, from all the chief 
writers on special subjects, from all writers be- 
fore the sixteenth century, and from as many 
as possible of the more important writers of 
later times—has oceupied about 1300 readers 
in the United Kingdom, in the United States, 
and in the British colonies, the work of the 
readers in this country, many hundred in num- 
ber, having been organized by and prosecuted 
under the superintendence of Professor F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College. This large corps 
of readers was further supplemented and as- 
sisted by many distinguished scholars in Ger- 
many, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, with 
the result that, by this co-operation of literary 
effort, up to the present time about three and a 
half millions of quotations have been amassed, 
collected from above five thousand authors of 
all periods. Moreover, independently of the 
1300 readers above mentioned, more than thirty 
sub-editors have been engaged on individual 
letters or sections, and the editor-in-chief has 
been in continual correspondence and consul- 
tation with eminent specialists on various 
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points, literary, critical, philological, 


logical, 


phono- 
bibliographical, historical, scientific, 
and technieal. The list of scholars who have 
assisted in the preparation of the work in all 
these departments is an imposing one, em- 
bracing some of the most distinguished names 
in Europe and America, 


the 


and is a guarantee of 


thoroughness and exhaustive learning 


ith which the work has been and will con- 
tinue to be prosecute d. The size of the page 
of the work is the same as that of the great 
French dietionary of M. Littré, some of whose 
features have been adopted, while in other im 
portant particulars there have been departures 
from it—especially in the breaking up of the 
artieles into paragraphs, in the typographical 
distinction between explanations and quota- 
tions, and in the prominence given to the dates 
of quotations—which will be recognized Dy 
scholars as manifest improvements upon the 
of the 


work eminent French lexicographer. 


The amount of labor that may be expended 
upon a work, and the number and eminence 
of the scholars who may contribute materials 
for it, are, however, secondary considerations, 
all this it may be practically 
But the facets that no labor has 
n spared upon the work before us, and that 


the entire | 


despite 


Vailleless, Ss 


lish-speaking world and its lin- 


evual cognates have been made tributary to its 
completeness and accuracy, furnish strong pri- 
ma facie evidence in its favor; and the severest 
and most critical inspection of the work itself, 
so far as it has progressed, both as relates to 
its general plan and the details of its execu- 
tion, will place its value and importance be- 
yond any reasonable qnestion. 

The aim of this new dictionary is to furnish 
Ladequate account of the origin, history, and 
meaning of every English word now in gener- 
at any 
period during the last seven hundred years 
that is to say, from the very beginnings of the 


al use, or known to have been in use 


English language, as represented in its litera- 
ture and in public and private manuscripts. 
In prosecution of this aim it shows how, when, 
in what shape, and with what signification 
each individual word became English; what de- 
velopments of form, pronnneiation, and mean- 
ing it has sinee undergone ; which of its origi- 
nal uses and forms have in the process of time 
become obsolete, and which still survive ; and 
what new uses have arisen, by what processes, 


and when. Further, it illustrates and estab- 


lishes all these faets by quotations ranging | 


from the first-known to the latest occurrence 
of the word, each word being thus made to ex- 
hibit its own history and transitions of form 
and meaning. And, finally, it treats the ety- 
mology of each word on the basis of historieal 
fact, and in accordance with the methods and 
results of modern philosophical science. The 
vocabulary is classified as Main Words, inelud- 


ing under this head all single words, radical | 


or derivative, and all their compound words 
and phrases which, for any reason, are of sufli- 
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cient 
ment 


importance to deserve separate tre 


Subordinate Words, or those whiel; 


clude variant or obsolete forms of main we) 
and words of bad formation, of doubtful es 
ence, 


and of alleged use: and Combinatio 


all collocations of simple words, whether 
are formally connected by the hyphen oT 
tually by the unity oftheir signification, 4] 
treatment of each Main Word comprises : (1 
The identification, which includes the usu 
typical spelling, the pronunciation and its 
tuations and diversities, the @ramimaticn! 
ignation, the status of the word, whether 
obsolete, archaie, colloquial, dialectical, et 
its earlier forms and spellings, and the j 
tions. (2.) The morphology, or form. histo: 
comprising the derivation or aetual etyn 
gical origin of each word; its subsequent | 
history whensoever it presents special features 
of Importance, such as phonetic change ee 
traction, corruption, perversion, ete.; a 
body of miscellaneous faets illustrative ot 


history of each word, its phonetic descr 
adoption, age, obsolesence, revival, refas] 
ing, change of pronunciation, and contu 


with other words. 
ing 


> 


(33. ) The signification, 
under this division explanations of 

that have only one invariable meaning 
those which have acquired along and ints 
series Of meanings, as the primitive sens 
evradually extended to include allied o1 
ciated ideas, or was transferred to figurative 
and analogical uses; and of those which h 
obsolete orcatachrestic senses, And (4.) illu 

tive quotations, showing by citations from books 
documentary archives, and other manus: 
the forms and uses of each word, 


its awe, ane 


its Various senses, arranged chronologically, so 
as to give at least one quotation for each cen 
tury, with the original spelling preserved (say 
contractions, italies, and erratic capitals), as 
forming an essential part of the history of the 
language. This imperfect outline will convey 
some idea, though a faint one, of the wealth 
of valuable information respecting the history 
and philology of the English tongue—the mu 
tations, permutations, and transitions that 
have attended and contributed to its growth 
and developmené—which has been condensed 
within the pages of this work. It is searcely 
needful to say that it is not suited for popular 
use, and can not be expected to come in com 
petition with, much less to supplant, the great 
dictionaries of Webster and Worcester as an 
| every-day library companion or book of refer 
ence. It is essentially a work for scholars, who 
will prize it for its vast accumulation of valu 
able materials, for the novelty and originality 
| of its methods, and for the consummate learn 
ing and ability with which the history of each 
word that has ever lived in our literature is 
| traced from its first appearance until the pre- 
sent day. 


THERE is no grander figure in English his- 
| tory, and none that is more pitiable, than that 


t 

| 
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of Lord Bacon; and by whomsoever it may be | 


orded, whether by eulogists or censors, there 
» life whose story is sadder, or abounds in 
trastsso amazing and humiliating. Noman 

~ ever lived who had loftier or nobler aims, 
ne whose aims were more beggarly and 
rovelling. His own advancement by every 
ft. and at the cost of the grossest subservi- 
and the most ignoble cringing, ran paral- 

in his mind with the prosecution of a sue- 
ion of works as grand and as influential as 
that have occupied the mind of man ; and 
stands before the ages a perpetual WlOnu- 
nt of the humiliating truth that the most 
iant parts, the richest intellectual endow- 
ments. the profoundest and most varied know- 
ledge, and the most consummate wisdom are 
mpatible with a low and time-serving mo- 

ri tyand acts of unpardonable baseness, The 
sad storv? of this grand life, with its wonder- 
ful achievement and pitiable w reck, is. told 


with judicial candor, with all the tenderness | 


ind commiseration that are compatible with 
istice, and with all the sympathy and adimi- 
ration that great genins inevitably inspires, 
even When it is companioned and dwarted by 


ereat errors and imperfections, by the Rey. R. 


W. Chureh, the accomplished Dean of St. 
Paul's, London, in the latest volume of the 
“English Men of Letters” series. Having be- 
fore him all that has been written in defense 
or censure, Mr. Chureh’s full and impartial 


summing up of the argument, based upon the | 
unquestionable facts of Bacon’s life and ca- | 


reer, presents the final conclusion that will be | 


weepted by the judgment of the majority of 
fair and considerate men —neither too merciful 


nor too inexorable to the great Englishman’s | 


defeets as aman; doing full justice to his vir- 
tues; awarding a just meed to his abilities and 
wccomplishnents as a luwyer, judge, states- 
nan, author, and philosopher; recording the 


events and doings of his life with fullness and | 


dignity; and estimating, analyzing, and sum- 
marizing his imperishable writings with ad- 
mirable clearness and discretion. 

THE sixty-six years of the life of the late 
Prederick Denison Maurice spanned an event- 


| political activities. 


ful period in the history of England and of | 


the Established Church; and of the many 
eminent men who exerted an influence in 
shaping the great changes, for better or worse, 
that occurred in church and state during that 
period, none was a more assiduous, a more un- 
obtrusive, and, in a certain line, a more poten- 
tial factor than he. A deep and original 
thinker, an indefatigable worker, an able and 
ready writer, an eloquent speaker, an earnest 
advocate of every reform that commanded the 
assent of his conscience, a devoted but not a 
subservient son of the Church of England, an 
unselfish and untlagging friend of the work- 

2 Bacon. By R. W. Cuvurcn, Dean of St. Panl's 
“English Men of Letters” Series. 16mo, pp. 214. New 
York; Harper and Brothers. 


ing-man, and a persistent and courageous la- 
borer for his education and social and indus- 
trial betterment, he was emphatically an edu- 
cator and stirrer-up of thought. His magnet- 
ic and pervasive influence penetrated almost 
every ramification of English society, and even 
where it did not etfeet a permanent lodgment 
that was productive of results, it commanded 
attention and respect, and sensibly softened 


His son, Frederick 


the asperity of opposition. 
Maurice, has given to the world the record of 
this active, symmetrical, and inthnential life in 
a memoir which he appropriately styles The 
Lift of Frederick Denison Maurice, Chiefly Told 
in his own Letters’ A part of the memoir is au- 
tobiographie, but, as the title intimates, Mr. 
Maurice’s letters and correspondence form a 
substantive part of the biography. No letter is 
given except for the purpose of adding some- 
thing to the story of the life and of the move- 
ments with which Mr. Maurice was identified, 
either as to facts, or as to the development of 
thought and character; and only wherever in- 
formation has seemed necessary, in order to 
round the continuity of the narrative and to 
connect the intervals between the letters, has 
the son intruded his own words upon the rela- 
tion. Whetherit be regarded as the record of 
the life of a penetrating and original thinker 
living in an age of great spiritual and material 
unrest and evolution, or as a contribution to 
the inner history of English ecclesiastical, po- 
litieal, and industrial life for the forty years 
prior to 1572, the memoir is one of great and 
sustained interest, and is especially full of at- 
traction for those whose religious and theo- 
logical views are based upon the principles 
of the Church of England. Aside from its 
historical value in these respects, the work 
is deeply interesting for the near personal 
glimpses it gives of many of the greatest knug- 
lishmen of the period, and of the part they 
bore in its mental, moral, social, religious, and 
Among others who are 
thus brought prominently and often familiar- 
ly into view are Carlyle, Gladstone, Sir ‘TP. Ac- 
land, Bishops Wilberforce and Trench, Tenny- 
son, John Sterling, Cardinal Newman, John 
Stuart Mill, the brothers Hare, Charles Kings- 
ley, Hartley Coleridge, the Chevalier Bunsen, 
and many others. The large body of letters 
which form the basis of the memoir are not 
only among the most perfect of their kind for 
the grace and ease of their style, but they 
touch upon many deep problems of faith, mor- 
als, and practical polities with an earnestness 
that is contagious, and a spiritual intensity 
and an eagerness for the truth that are pro- 
foundly impressive. 


Memories of Rufus Choate* is the title of a se- 


3 The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, ( hiefly Told 
in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK 
Matrices. In Two Volumes, 8vo, pp. 552 and 712. 
With Portraits. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

4 Memories of Rufus Choate. With some Considera- 


tion of his Studies, Methods, and Opinions, and of his 
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ries of admirable papers, by Judge Joseph Neil- 
son, of this state, ¢ OMpPrising his recollections 
of the personal traits and characteristics of 
Mr. Choate, and of incidents in his professional 
and public career, which were originally print- 
edi 
vised and enlarged and materially re-enforeed 
by anecdotal, biographieal, and illustrative ree- 


ollections supplied by other survivors who were 


nthe Law Journal, but have since been re- 


the professional associates, companions, and 
friends of the great New England orator and 
lawyer. In addition to these pleasing remi- 
niscences, Judge Neilson and his correspond- 
ents engage in the deeper subject of the con 
sideration of Mr. Choate’s studies and opinions, 
lis style as a writer and speaker, his profes- 
sional methods, the quality of his intellect, and 
his peculiar gifts as an orator,an advocate, and 
a dinlectician—with the result of a life-like de- 
lineation of the man in all the relations of life, 
exhibiting the practical, the poetical, the ear- 
nest, the loyal, and the reverential traits of 
character which he revealed in his daily and 
professional life, in his family, and in the 
panionship of his) friends intimates. 
Among the distinguished men who have as- 
sisted Judge Neilson in depicting the salient 
features of Mr. Choate’s character, and in re- 
ealling interesting incidents in his life, are Mr. 
Joshua Van Cott, Rev. Drs. Putnam, Storrs, and 
Hitchcock, the late Senator Carpenter, Judges 
Strong and Fancher, the late James T. Fields, 
Professors Washburn and Sanborn, William W. 
Story, and the late George P. Marsh. 
ume is a welcome supplement to the excellent 
Life of Choate published several years ago, and 
written by President Brown, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, 


“WorK and wages” are words which ordi- 


narily portend hard reading on a dry subject. | 


vene between the time (about 1259) at wi 
the first information begins and that at w) 
our present experience concludes. Its ea) 
chapters are introductory to the specitir 
torical inquiry, and are devoted to a sket: 
early English society up to and during thy 
ter half of the thirteenth century ; and ¢] 
also deal with the pursuits of Englishmen ty 
the Norman Conquest to that day, especia 
relates to that particular pursuit, agricult 
which in the thirteenth century had be: 
the business of the vast majority of the » 
ple of England, and which was prosecute d ( 
land divided in nearly equal moieties betwee 
manorial lands and tenants at fixed rents) 
permanent holdings. The author then turns 
his attention to life in the towns ; the processes 
by which trade was carried on in town 
country; the classes who made up media 
society, and their methods of trade, tra 
transportation, and intercommunication : 
products of the several geographieal divisio 
of England, and the prices paid in eac} 
land, rent, wages, and articles of food and 

as compared with prices at various peri 
down to the present day. The remainder ot 
the work deals with great particularity up 
the history of labor and wages from the a: 
sion of Edward the First to the present « 
tury, including a sketch of the rise and prog 
ress of the various industries, a general 


| tory of agriculture, and such particulars in 


| politieal history 
The vol- | 


Considered as a branch of political economy, 


and discussed abstractly in that relation, the 
prognostic would inevitably be borne out by 
the reality. But if considered historically, the 


but rich in entertainment to the general read- 
er, While at the same time he may almost in- 
sensibly imbibe a large fund of valuable in- 


formation that lies at the very root of an im- | 


portant branch of political economy, and be 
thus enabled to comprehend much that now 
seems shrouded in clouds and darkness. The 
subject has been treated in this way by Pro- 
fessor James EB. Thorold Rogers, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in King’s College, 
London, and at present a member of the House 
of Commons, in a compact volume entitled Sir 
Centuries of Work and Wages? In this volume 
he gives a complete history of labor and wages 
for the whole of the six centuries which inter- 


Style as a Speaker and Writer. By Josern NeILson. 
Svo, pp. 460. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


5 Sir Centuries of Work and Wages. 
English Labor 
Svo, pp. SUL. 


The History of 
By James E. Tuorotp Rogers, M.P. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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of England as are germs 
to the main topic of inquiry. The subj 
specially treated, in the order of their h 
ical and chronological development, are tle 
fluence exerted upon labor and wages by 
king and his extraordinary revenues, by fami 
and the plague, and by discontent, combina 
tion, and insurrection; and their discussie: 
also comprises a survey of the landlord’s reme- 
dies; of the development of taxation; of the 
condition of labor and wages in the fifteenth 
century, and the kinds of labor that prevailed ; 


| of the state of the clergy till the Reformation, 
subject becomes not only luminous of interest, | 


and their relation to the fruits of Jabor an 
wages; and of the wages of labor after the ris: 
in prices—this last inquiry embodying a vic 

of wages, first, from 1495 to 1725, then from 
1725 to 1750, again from 1750 to 1770, and finally 
in the dear years from 1780 to 1820, and at tli 
great rise in 1853, and also including some in 
teresting observations on trades-unions. 
other chapters accounts are given of the Eng 
lish poor-law, of English husbandry from thy 
period of the rise of prices, of agriculture and 
agricultural wages in the eighteenth century, 
and of wages in the present century. Thi 
work concludes with a thoughtful survey of 
the present situation of labor and wages, tli 
attitude of labor to capital and vice versa, and 
a statement of the remedies for existing evils 
which have suggested themselves to Professo: 
Rogers as the result of his investigations aud 
observation. The work supplies in great and 
carefully collected detail a chapter of history 
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abject of immediate and transcendent 
wrtance, Which is usually treated most in- 
tely or entirely ignored by historians; 

| in connection therewith it presents a great 
mber of vivid pictures of social and indus- 
life in England, extending through six 
tiries, among all classes, in every depart- 

+ of business or industry, and in nearly 
very phase of England’s rural, urban, and 


eylvan conditions. There is nothing in Ma- 


ry more graphic and preturesque sev- 
eal of Professor Rogers’s chapters delineating 
» social and industrial features of England 
the early centuries covered by his volume, 
do there are numerous exte nded passages 
which surpass anything that Macaulay has 
written in substantial present interest, though 
t must be conceded that they by no means 
rival the ornateness of Macaulay's style, the 
cplendor of his rhetorie, or the rhythmical 
dence of his periods. 

Mrs. Frances L. Mace has a just concep- 
tion of the dignity of the poet’s calling. 
Whether her theme be lofty or lowly, familiar 
01 impassioned, she rigorously refrains from an 

laleence im those smart conceits, flippant 
evities, and jaunty efilorescences of wit with 
vhich—eopying the bad example of the de- 
venerate poets of the Restoration and of the 
reien of Anne and the first George—not a few 
of our contemporary poets deface their lighter 
verse, and which they not infrequently admit 
into their graver efforts. We shall look in 
vain through Mrs. Mace’s Leq nds, Luyries, and 
Sonnets® for an exhibition of these trivialities 
and distigurements. Always profoundly in 
earnest, always reverent, and always restrain- 
ed by good taste, her verse, as relates to its 
matter, is characterized by delicacy and retine- 
ment combined with strength, and glows with 
a vivid but chastened imagination, so that it 
is impossible to read any one of her poems 
without experiencing that sense of exaltation 


which inevitably accompanies our contact with | 1 


a work of true genius. Nor are the form and 


structure of her verse unworthy of its matter, | 


and whether it be narrative or legendary, lyr- 
ical, descriptive, or emotion: ul, they are always 
finely adjusted to the sentiment, ane dlevince in 
every line and stanza a patient and honest ef- 
fort to attain a high standard of technical ex- 
cellence. Several of her poems are remarka- 
ble for their sustained imaginative effects, not- 
ably the noble lege nds in which she pictures 
the cause and origin of ufil’s mission as the 
Angel of Death, and in which she lifts the 
veil from those and soulless forms 
which peopled the world during the dawn of 
creation, but vanished into “dim obstruction” 
upon the genesis of man. Besides these lofty 
and extended efforts there are a score of other 
poems in the just published collection of her 


6 Legends, Lyrics, and Sonnets. By Fr ances L. MACE. 


16mo, pp. 192. Boston; Cupples, Upham, and Co. 
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poetical writings whieh are scarcely less re- 
markable for the exceeding grace and delicacy 
of their thought and expression, the rm h pie 
turesqueness of their descriptions, and the ten- 
derness, gladness, hopefulness, and sensitive 
ness to all forms of beanty with which they 
are tremulous. Among these may be instanced 
the fine lyrics entitled, * Easter Morning,” 
Areadia.’ Greenwood Greetings,” and The 
First Robin,” and her tinished sonnets inseribed 
“Orient to Oceident,” 
‘The Seven figurir the seven days of 
the week), and “St. Cecilia.” Each of these is 
exquisite in its kind, aa has the “true ac- 
cent that comes only from a poet's of 
which she herself speaks im one of her noblest 


“Occident to Orient,” 


ly rics. 

Irv the matter of Miss Wheeler's Poems of 
Passion’ were equal to their manner, a distin 
guished place might be angured for her among 
our coming poets, She has an enviable gift 
for weaving tluent and musieal verse, and it is 
evident that her loyalty to art will not sufler 
her to remain satistied with mere correctness, 
but will operate as a perpetual stimulus to 
greater perfection in structural harmony and 
variety. Her vocabulary is limited, but her 
choice of words is singularly apt, and her epi 
thets, turns of expression, and colloeations of 
phrases are generally happy and original, and 
are oftentimes richly laden with suggestive 
or pieturesque meanings. The great defects 
of her style are due to her extreme volubility, 
and her constant intrusion upon her verse of 
riddling and staceato-like questions, which 
break its continuity and impair its clearness 
as wellas its force and elegance. These abated 

and it should be said that in many of her 
| poems, especially her sonnets, they are not vis- 
ible Miss Wheeler's style is suggestive of 
| large possibilities. Of her matter we must 
speak with more reserve. Her imagination is 
quic k, versatile, and virile, but it is limited 
its range, and its flights are not exalted. Her 
| conception of the passion of love is intense but 
narrow, and neither true nor elevating; her 
ideals, though far from being lascivious, are 
carnal and sensual; the love that she pictures 
is not pure, constant, true, and ennobling, but 
is mere amorousness, hot while it lasts, but in- 
constant, and flavored with a spice of license. 
While these are the characteristics of the 
greater portion of the poems in the volume 
before us, it is only just to say that in several 
of her lyries and most of her sonnets she rises 
to a higher and more spiritual level, and cele- 
brates the intluences of the master-passion with 
creat power and tenderness, and also w ith en- 
tire purity. 


Proresson Nourse, of the United States 
navy, has prepared, chieily from official sources, 
_ 
| 7 Poems of Passion. By Evia Wueerer. Sq. lomo 
pp. 160. Chicago: Belford, Clarke, and Co. 
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an account 


of American Explorations in the Ice 
Zones,” which is designed to accredit the work 
of American explorers in a manner sufficiently 
popular to satisfy the needs of youthful read- 
ers, but yet with a due regard to the claims 
of science, He has very properly preface his 
record of the labors of our own countrymen in 
recent times ly a brief epitome of the various 
voyages made by eminent navigators in search 
of a northwest passage, from the discovery of 


America, and of the new way to India by the | 


Cape of Good Hope, to the present century, in- 
cluding the voyages of Frobisher, the Cabots, 
Chancellor, Davis, Battin, Phipps, Anson, and 
Sir John Franklin. He then gives more ex- 
tended but still condensed sketches of. the 
voyages and explorations of De Haven, Dr. 
Kane, the late Adiniral Rodgers, and Dr. Hayes, 
the three expeditions of Captain Hall, the re- 
markable sledge journey of three thousand 
miles by Lieutenant Schwatka, the ernise and 
loss of the Jeannette, the relief expedition sent 
out for De Long by the ‘Treasury Department 


} 
under Captain Hooper and by the Navy De- | 
partinent under Lieutenant Berry. To these 


is added a notice of the first expedition sent 


out by the United States for scientific pur- 


poses, being that of 1838-42 to the antarctic | 


regions, under Lieutenant Wilkes, and the vol- 
ume closes with a statement of the positions 
and objects of the arctie observers under the 
United States Signal Service. The compila- 
tion comprises the instruetions under whieb 
our various Commanders acted, a statement of 
the results accomplished in each instance, and 
a connected and authentie narrative of the 
incidents and events of each expedition. The 
work embodies a record that reflects honor 
upon our country, and is a very convenient 


reference-summary for all who are interested | 
in this field of scientific investigation and ad- | 


venture, 

It is seldom that we have found in more 
pretentious books so much solid food for re- 
flection and so mueh of valuable counsel and 


suggestion as we have found in an unassum- | 


ing little volume entitled Mothers in Council,? 
ostensibly, and perhaps really, proceeding from 
the informal gathering of certain mothers ina 
Virginia county in what they term “ mothers’ 
meetings,” and in which they read and dis- 


cussed original or selected observations on 


such practical subjects as the management 
and the social, moral, and intellectual educa- 
tion and training of children, the seleetion 
and treatment of servants, the care of a house- 
hold, and the oversight of the domestic econ- 
omies and amenities that appertain thereto, 
the selection and use of books for children, the 
question of amusements and Sunday occupa- 


8 Ame n Evplorations in the Ice Zones Prepared 
Chiefly from Official Sources By Professor J. E 
Nourse, U.S.N. Illustrated. 8yo, pp. 578. Boston: | 
D. Lothrop and Co | 
9 Mothers in Council. 16mo, pp. 194. New York: | 
Harper and Brothers. 
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| ask, Where is the sense in holding out ag 


| tions, of dietetics, clothing, hygiene, and m: 
ifold other equally practical subjects, each 
Which is treated from diverse points of yi, 

with the earnestness and sincerity of purp 

that we should naturally look for in a eo 
cil of intelligent and thoughtful mothers, ; 

With an unwonted de gree of thoroughness 

dependence, and wisdom. The little boo] 

treasury of helpful and suegestive thone 
readily applicable in every family, upon the; 
of immediate practical importance, whic] 

hourly pressing themselves upon the attent 
of those who have the eare and nurture 

children and the domestic government of « 
households, 


WHILE it is undoubtedly true that conn 
sense and good taste lie at the basis of 4) 
manners and usages of polite society, and t] 
no very serious infractions of its Canons w 

happen where these co-exist, it is no less tru 
that all are not born with an intuitive know 
| ledge of the minuti:e of these usages any n 


than they are born with an intuitive kno 
ledge of orthography or geography. It ist 
| ther true that even the most practiced 
and women of the world are oe asionally | 


to solecisms in politeness, just as the most 

complished scholar may contract the habit 
lapsing into occasional Improprieties of sper 
j and pronunciation, It may be hay, it is 

| great a mark of ill-breeding to “make eyes’ 
| Society at one’s little short-comines or impr 


prieties, or to make an oste ntatious parade of 
our own superiority in the social observances 
as it is to invite attention to aslip in gran 
j mar or pronunciation, and to parade our own 
superior accuracy in such matters. In eithe 


| case, gennine good-breeding 


Which, as we 

have said, has its basis in good sense and good 
| taste, and, we may add,in that fine urbanity 
Which has its spring in a tenderness for the 


feelings of others—would take no not 


would seem uneonscious. But still we must 
take the world as we find it, and if we 
escape ridicule and inconvenient mistakes, we 


must constantly revise our manners by the 


would 


code that is in vogue, so as to conform to the 
prevailing usage. And although we should 
scarcely go so far as to declare that one might 
as well be “out of the world as ont of fash 
ion,” yet when we consider that polite society 
is as certainly as the rest of the world making 
improvements on the old methods, which are 
often substantial additions to comfort, or eon- 
venience, or enjoyment, we are impelled to 

vainst 
the new mode, and in making ourselyes con- 
spicnous and perhaps uncomfortable by so 


| doing? Indeed, is there not something that 


is contrary to that true delicacy which is of 
the essence of good-breeding in flaunting our 


| old-fashioned ways in the face of the new oues 
| that have become customary? Montaigne has 


Wisely said in one of his delightful essays that 
“the knowledge of courtesy and manners is a 


‘ 
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rv necessary study,” that “fashion is like 
ve and beauty,” and that 
ought to withdraw and retire his soul 
the crowd, and there keep it at liberty 
power to judge freely of things, vet he 


‘while a wise 


lL absolute ly follow and conform himself 
the fashion of the times.” The 
sense and true worldly wisdom in 
f the shrewd Frenchman. And 
i readers, alike those who are only a lit 


re is sound 


on 


} 
Lo 


‘pusty” in the new usages and those who 
beginning to learn the alphabet of so- 

ile tiquette, are incline to follow it, we know 
no euide which may be more satisfactorily 
onsulted than an eminently sensible and very 
pre hensive little volume on Manners and 


Social Usages,’ 


Mrs. Sherwood, in which she describes the cere- 


Which has been prepared by 


monies that prevail and the etiquette that is 
observed in the polite society of to-day, ani 
vives the reasons for them, with the tact 


Her 


enient and tasteful little manual covers 


lis 
ind refinement of a true gentlewoman. 
ntire round of social observances, require- 
is, and proprieties ; and it may be consult- 
with the certainty of finding all that is ne 


cessary to enable those who have a reasonable 


share of intelligence so to acquit themselves 
as to avoid those compromising blunders and 
improprieties which are regarded by the fash 
jonable world as only less unpardonable than 
crimes. 

Ir might be very naturally inferred from its 
title that Mr. George Alfred Townsend's ro- 
manee, The Entailed Hat, 
of popular wonder-stories such as have been 
iten by Hans Christian Andersen, the bro 
thers Grimm, and others, in which the legends 
and traditions of folk and fairy lore are repro- 
duced for the amusement of young people. But 


belongs to the class 


wri 


the perusal of a few only of its pages Ww ill suf- 
tice to disabuse the mind of the reader of any 
such impression. It is true that an * 


which had been preserved from genera- 


entailed 
hat” 
tion to generation, as an heirloom of their an- 
cestors and a memento of their departed great- 
ness, by the family of one of the chief actors in 
the story, and which finally came into his pos- 


session as its head and represt tative, the sole 


legacy of his impoverished father—plays a econ- 
spicuous and even a weird part in the drama 
that is unfolded. 
properties, and figures merely as one of the 
stage effeets or accessories by which the pecul- 
iar idiosynerasies and the mental, moral, and 
physical characteristics of its modern owner 
made to more pro- 


grotesque incongruous, 


But it possesses no magical 


and wearer are appear 
nounced, more and 
more violently in contrast with his social sur- 


roundings, and the man himself more impos- 


10 Manners and Social Usages. By Mrs. JOHN SHER 
woop, 16mo, pp. 825. New York: Harper and Br 
thers 

11 The Entailed Hat: or, Patty Cannon's Times. A 
Romance. By GeorGe ALFRED TOWNSEND Gath” 
16mo, pp. 565. New York: Harper and Bre thers. 


sible as a suecesstfttl st 


itor for the respect and 
affection of a beautiful and cultivated woman. 
Phe scene of the story is laid in one of the 

ties of the Eastern Shore of Mary 
little 


} 


land, wl 
was the head 


rob- 
the 


over half a century ag 
ed band of th 
and k 
leadership of a bold, astute, a 


d the narr: 


ro 


quarters of an organi eves, 


bers, murderers, under 


ldnappers, 
desperately 
wicked woman? an 
it 
attendant villammies ai 
existed, and of which the East 

one of the most convenient centres, This, how- 
tory. 


other object which the author has held 


iter dep ts 
system of 


vividness the 


its 


horrors as it 


ern Shore 


spectso thre 


ever, is but one of the a 


ly in view, and which is illustrated 


uine but crude power, is to delineate 


trasts that existed between the old pat 


land and Virginia, desce 


families of Mary la 
ot 
James IL, who originally and for many get 


} 


the dissolute favorites of Charles 


tions absorbed the wealth and social 
of the proy ince, but at the time of the opel 
of the tale had bewun to show signs of impe 
erishment and decay, and the plebeian laborers 
foresters who constituted the body ol the 


ple, 


ana 
ped 


terest and mutations of fortune which they 


These classes and the contliets of 


experienced cure typically repres¢ nted by two 
principal actors the last 
descendant of the family of whom Martha Cus 
tis. the wife of Washington, was a member, and 
Meshach Milburn, a descendant of the Ja ly 
Millborne, son-in of ol 
New York, who, with his father-in-law, 

legally executed in 1690 on a plea of hig 


Judyve Custis, miale 


law Governor Leister 


son and felony, but whose sentence anda 
der were afterward reversed by William TIT. 
Judge Custis 1s made to retlect the virtues and 


vices of the Cavalier stoek, while Milburn 1 


tlects the directly opposite Puritan traits oi 
character, and in addition is made to appear 
odd and grotesque to the verge oft 
lous by persiste ntly wearing the ancient ana 
dilapidated hat of his forefathers on | 


he ridicu 


all holi- 
days, high days, and notable occasions, a 


otherwise rendered unpleasant, if) 


odious, by his hard, grasping, miserly, a 


pable business methods, his utter indifference 
to the opinions of others, and his appare ntly 


The 


elegant and polished desc endant of the Cava- 


cold, unemotional, and unloving nature, 


liers wastes his substance in expensive living, 
in the race for social and political distinetion, 
and in for which 
he has no aptitudes. The hard and ungainly 
a the old Puritan 
stantly accumulating wealth and intluence by 


keen far-sighted- 


large business enterprises 


escendant of stock is con- 
parsimony, prudence, and 
ness, and is silently and unobtrusively em- 
barking in broad and coniprehensive business 
undertakings. In a pinch of necessity t) 
judge, having sunk his wife’s trust-mone) 

one of his unsuccessful enterprises, applies to 
| Milburn for a loan, and upon its being gr united, 


| repeats his applications until all his property 


in 
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Is in the grasp of his ereditor, together with 
lence of transactions which must for- 
ever blast his reputation if they are exposed, 
While events were shaping in this wise, the 
daughter of Judge Custis had grown up from 
beautiful childhood to still more beautiful 
womanhood: and besides being endowed with 
every captivating grace of mind and person, 
Was the possessor of rare force of character 
conjotned with the utmost gentleness of dispo- 
sition and manners, She lad tirst attracted the 
attention of Milburn when she was a ehild of 
seven or eight, by a characteristic act that he 
never forgot. As he was passing along the 
street, shunned and derided by his fellow- 
townsmen, his grotesque hat and his uncouth 
appearance generally were hailed with scotts 
L jeers by the children of the place, with 
exception of the judge’s beautiful daueh- 


sul of joining in the derision that 


her companions showered upon the attire and 
appearance of the descendant of the Round 
heads, she was moved by a touch of divine 
pity for his isolation friendlessness, and 


to his great surprise offered him a tlower 

ith words of gracious and kindly sympathy. 
This trifling act aroused a fee ling of profound 
gratitude in the heart of the cold, hard man, 
and was the active cause of his favorable re- 
sponse to her embarrassed father’s repeated 
applications for large peeuniary loans. As 
the years rolled on, and the girl ripened into 
beautiful and accomplished woman, Mil 
burn’s gratitude insensibly ripened into pas 
sionate love, which at first and fora lone while 
manifested itself by silent and distant adora- 
tion. Under the intluence of the divine pas- 
sion, and the sense of his own unworthiness 
Which it inspired, Milburn devoted himself 
With all the concentrated energy of his nature 
to the refinement of his speech and manners, 
the cultivation of his great native powers of 
intellect, and the exercise of carefully con- 
cealed acts of benevolence, while at the same 
time he redoubled his exertions for the aceu- 
mulation of wealth and power. So that at 
length, when the crisis arrived in the affairs of 
the judge, and bankruptey and shameful ex- 
posure impended, Milburn was able to offer to 
stand between him and financial and social 
ruin. But the offer was coupled with the con- | 
dition that the judge's favorite and acecom- | 
plished daughter should become his wife. Nat- | 
urally the proposition was abhorrent to the 


judge, who at first stormed and raved over it 
but took no steps—and indeed was powerless 
to take any—toavert it. Meantime the judge's 
Unhappiness, his growing addiction to strong 


drink, and the distress resulting from his busi- 
ness cmbarrassments had not escaped the keen 
id loving eyes of his child: but the extent 
of the complications that environed him, and 
their terrible contingencies, were first revealed | 
to her by Milburn, accompanied by the offer to | 
extricate her father from them, and its astound- 

ing condition, Vesta was not absolutely fancy- | 


Paper, 4to, pp.88. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 


free, neither was she unequivocally in love 
any one, and the startling proposition was 
first received by her with astonishment not 
mixed with repngnance. But the le 
and chivalry of Milburn, the unexpected rey, 
lation to her of his great natural powers 
genuine worth, and the impending ruin 
disgrace of her father, determined her to 4 
it. In handling this portion of his romsay 
so that the true nobility of Milburn jis 
apparent beneath the husk of his erotes 
and unconventional garb and of his ay 
possessing general exterior, and wins in a 
ural manner upon the respect and esteem ot 
the fastidious and beantiful woman, and 


also that her grand act of self-saeritice 


is robly 
of any semblance of mere mercenariness —\y 
Pownsend has manifested the skill of 
artist. Equally delicate and artistie is the « 
velopment of the drama in whieh he di pict 
the growth in the mind of the daughter of thy 
feeling of genuine wifely pride and love, Oy, 
this main stem sundry other episodes are erat 
ed, some of them cleverly and skillfully, ; 
others coarsely and clumsily wrought. 
Townsend is a ruthless iconoclast of the rep 


utations and character of the patrician fa 
ilies of Virginia and Maryland, and with 
zest that may be only characterized as brut 
does his best to shatter the traditional reyer 
ence that is entertained for many of the most 
illustrious names. Of this there is an eXCESS 


in the story—an excess likewise in the sce 
of blood and violence with whieh it is studded 
and which reduce portions of his otherwisi 
powerful and inthralling tale to the level of a 
highly seasoned dime novel, 


THE remaining works of fiction that merit 
notice are The Man She Cared For)? by I’. \W. 
Robinson; An Old Man's Lore,3 by Anthony 
Trollope ; Good Stories of Man and Other Ani- 
mals,'* by Charles Reade; A Grare-yard Flow- 
or, by Wilhelmine von Hillern: Archibald Val 
maison,’® by Julian Hawthorne; Thorns in You 
Sides,” by Harriette A. Keyser; three volumes 
of Stories by American Authors,’ originally pub 
lished in sundry of onr monthly periodicals: 
and a cheap illustrated edition of Mr. Roe’s 
The Opening ofa Chestnut Burr? 


12 The Man She Cared For. A Novel. By F.W. for 
INSON, Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 74. 
York: Harper and Brothers 

13 An Old Man's Love. A Novel. By ANTuUONY Tro 
Lore. “Franklin Square Library.” “4to, pp.40. New 
York : Harper and Brothers 

14 (00d Stories of Man and Other Animals By CHARLES 
Reape. ‘Franklin Square Library.” ito, pp.60. New 
York: Harper and Brothers 

19 A (rrave-yard Flower By von It 
LER} Translated by Crara Bent. 18mo, pp. 160 
New York: William S. Gottsberger. 

Archibald Malmaison. By 
16mo, pp. 126. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 

17 Thorns in Your Sides. By Warrietre A. KEYSER 
I6mo, pp. 238. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

1S Stories hy American Author Vols. L. and 
16mo, pp. 177, 198, and 190. New York: Charles Serib- 
Sons 

The Opening of a Chestnut Burr. By E. P. Rog. 
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Editor's Werard. 


POLITICAL. 
(} R Reeord is closed on the 14th of May. 


In Congress the following bills were 
d: Post-ottice Appropriation, 549,750,400, 
Senate, April 185 to establish a Bureau of La- 

r Statistics, House, April 19; to provide a 

form system of bankruptey, Senate, April 
>}: to increase the pension list, House, April 
oT: to ereate a Bureau of Navigation, House, 
21: Pension Appropriation, House, April 
ot: Shipping Bill, with amendment making it 
lawful for any citizen of the United States to 
mport iron and steel steam-ships of not less 
than 4000 tons free, and entitling such vessels 
+o American registry, provided they are owned 
exclusively by Americans, and not to be em- 
ploved in the coastw ise trade, House, April 26, 
and amended and passed by Senate, May 35 


yleuro-pneumonia, Senate, April 275 to secure 
tricter enforcement ot the anti-Chinese law, 
House, Mav 33 to appropriate $1,000,000 for New 
Orleans Exhibition, House, May &; to place 
General Grant on the retired list, Senate, May 
i3: Indian Appropriation, Senate, May [3% to 
provide a civil government tor Alaska, House, 
M AY 

Phe Morrison tariff bill was defeated in the 
House, May 6, by a vote of 159 to 155, Or 
the aves, 118 were Republicans and 41 Demo- 
erats: and of the nays, 151 Democrats and 4 
Republicans. 

Phe following nominations were made by 
State Conventions : Tennessee Republican, 
April 17, Judge Frank 'T. Reid, for Governor, 
hy acelamation: New York Republican, April 
28 TTon. Charles Andrews (Republican) and 
Hon. Charles A. Rapallo (Democrat ), for Judwzes 
of Court of Appeals (present incumbents) ; 
Ohio Republican, April 23, J. 8. Robinson, Sec- 
retary of State, and Chief Justice W. W. John- 
son, Judge of Supreme Court ; Maine Repub 
liean, April 30, renominated Governor Robie. 

The Louisiana State election, April 22, re- 
sulted in the choice of S. D. MeEnery, Demo- 
crat, for Governor, by a majority of 50,000, 

An attempt in the British House of Com- 
mons, May 13, to censure the Gladstone minis- 
try for not taking measures to resettle General 
Gordon failed by a vote of 275 to 303. 

France and China have made a treaty of 
peace, China engages to recognize the present 
and any future treaties that may be made be- 
tween France and Anam. In view of the con- 
ciliatory attitude taken by China, and the 
patriotic wisdom of Li Hung Chang, France 
abandons all claim to indemnity for the losses 
sustained during the troubles between the two 
nations. China consents to freedom of trade 
between Anam, France, and China, for the es- 
tablishment of which a treaty of commerce 
will shortly be concluded, 

The election for members of the Spanish 
Chamber of Deputies resulted in the choice 


of 334 Conservatives, including 20 Ultramon- 
tanes. 

Two thousand men, women, and children, 
many of them refugees trom Khartoom, were 
massacred by the Arabs in Shendy. 


DISASTERS 


April 13. Collision im om d-ocean between 
steamer Stile of Florida and bark J’onemea 
Both vessels lost and 135 persons drowned. 

{pril 21. Live persons killed and one hun 
dred injured during a fire and panic in a eireus 
building in Bucharest. 

April 27. More than forty perso s killed by 
the falling ofa train of cars into the river ne at 
Ciudad Real, Spurn, 


April 23.—French banker Paquebot run d 


iownh 
and sunk by Norwegian bark Venus, Twelve 
men drowned. 

April 29.—Fourteen inmates of Van Burer 
County poor-house, near Hartford, Michigan 
burned to death. —Explosion of powder-Mmaga 
zines of San Antonio, near Havana. Twenty- 
one persons killed and many wounded. 

Late in April and early in May extensive 
forest fires in New York, New Jerse y,and Penn 
sylvania, burning several villages and many 
square miles of timberland. A number of pet 


sons perished in the thames. 


OBITUARY. 
April 17.—In New York, Thomas G. Apple 


ton, of Boston, ae d seventy-two years. 

April 22.—In New York, Alvin J. Jonson, 
aged fifty-seven years. 

April 24.—In Paris, France, Maria Taglioni, 


the famous dancer, aged eighty years 

April 2. In New York, Dr. Willard Parker, 
in his eighty-fourth year. In New York, Gen 
eral Emerson Opdycke, aged fifty-four years. 
In Newark, New Jersey, ex-Governor Mareus 
L. Ward, aged seventy-one years. 

April 27.—At Irvington, New Jersey, Di 
Sandford B. Hunt, editor of the Newark wfde¢w 
tiser, aged fifty-eight years, 

April 29. At Brighton. England, Sir Michael 
Costa, aged seventy-four years. 

May 2.—At Brighton, England, Henry (Chey 
alier) Wikott, aged seventy-lour years. 

May 4.—-At Prague, Bohemia, ex-Empress 
Anna, in her eighty-first year. 

May 6. In Philadelphia, Dr. Samuel D. 
Gross, aged seventy-nine years 


May 7.—In Norwich, Connecticut, John F. 


Slater, aged sixty-nine years 
Mayr. In London, Judah P. Benjamin, age d 


seventy-three years. 

May 11.—In ¢ onstantinople, Midhat Pasha, 
aged sixty-two years. 

May 12.—At Nantucket, Massachusetts, 
Charles O'Conor, aged ¢ ighty years. 

May 13.—In ¢ hicago, Cyrus H. McCormick, 
aged seventy-five years. 
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Wiis is the matter with the human race ? 
t Is it that indu 


peo- 


ho 


pos Ne benefit? Are the majority of people 
CONSCLO unveracious, o1 they really the 
dupes of their senses? = “T said in my wrath all 
bare Perhaps he might have said it 
COO il with seientitic precision, Perhaps 
fis a question of physiology rather than of 
morals, The human frame is acknowl] dged 
to be a wonde rful piece of mech ‘nism, Phe 
Psalmist admired it, but it puzzled him. If he 
had been a seie itist he would have been able 
to give physiological reasons for the Opliion 
that there is not one perfect man—no, not one, 


Scarcely 


perfect 


do not see the 


It is known that 


two people same thing alike, 
differently, 
statement alike, 
it with variations. Of 
is the least trusty worthy. 
appears to be the most sub ject to de lusions. 
Phere is a re for 


nil consequently they describe it 
the 


ivsrepeat 
i 


Sale 


tl] witnesses the eve 


‘asOn this. No two persons 


s eyes alike. The two eyes in one head 
ire seldom alike ; if they mateh in color, they 
are different in form, different in foeus. Not 
one eve in ten mill 


Ons Is normal, perfeet 
The foens is either behind the ret- 
in front of it, and the eye is either near 
fil sighted, What can be expected 
han imperfect organ in the way of eor 
h the ear. It 
and nearly 


condition. 
oF 


hited on 


Pest observati till worse 


appears to bes 
at 
every thing 
twist. And 


hese 


is best 


a crooked organ, 
that passes through it 


two defective ma- 


chines are allied with probably the most de- 
ceitfal little eatin r that ever was the 
tongue, The of the tongue to put into 


ellort 
sound and Speed h the so-« alled impressions ob- 
tained throngh the « prin ated mechanism of 
Any 
"justice or 
And owing to 
part of the body with an- 
thumb and the and middle tin- 
gers (which hold the pen) become infected, 
Phe itution of the inflexible stylographie 
pen for the flowing quill and the flexible steel 
it Was thought would tend to re medy this de- 
fect. But this obstacle in the w ay of writing 


earis a ludierous failure. 


one who is familiar with a court of 


neighborhood talk knows that. 
the syinpathy of one 


other, the fore 


subst 


‘loes not check the tendency to prevarieate any 


more than stuttering does in the ease of the 
tongue; and it is just as difficult for a stut- 


terer to speak the truth as for a 


rson, The consequence of this infection of 

ie pen-fingers is that what is not strictly true 
now and then creeps into print. People are 
beginning to find out this physical defect, and 
many persons now will not believe what they 

ad in a newspaper any more than if it were 
told them by an intimate friend. But the sy 
read it and repeat it; and owing to the eye 
defects before spoken of, they searce ‘Ivy ever re- 


Chitar’s Drawer. 


glib-tongned | 


peat it as it is printed, 
volved in a 
The Drawer 
dy for 
ically perfect man. 

The Drawer, whieh sits at 


stories, has occasion to 


So we all 
of Iisrepresent 
point out that t 
production of a 


con 
ad 
all this is the 


hot 


the ree } 
much upor 
“human testimony. Do t] 


and women who send it stories y hich sr 


fallibility of 


old as Solon, and declare that the ineide: t 


lated occurred their own observat 


experience, know that there is another 
Sisters and brothers, why are we made { 
You remember the story told years ago a 
Henry Ward Beecher. More pers 
attendants upon Mr. Beecher’s chure h, kno 
to be persons of character and veraci 

the writer of this paragraph, and declar 
that they told the exact trath, that one 
Sunday morning Mr. Beecher ascended 
pulpit, Wiping his face, and when he st l 
up to preach began with this sentence: al 
is as hot as h-ll—was the remark Ty rd 


coming imat the door.” 


by several 


This was vouches 


trustworthy persons who heard M 
say it. And yet Mr. Beecher never 
remark in the pulpit like that, 
assured the writer of this paragraph that ] 

never said anything like it 

unnecessary, for the story 
is related of Robert Hall, 
might have been told « 


lk her 
made 


ay 


and his den 


Isa ver 


old 


among others, 
fa priest of Jupi 
who made that remark on ascending the st: 
of the temple at Rome, if the popular not 
of the temperature of Hades had been in Bi 
What it is in Brooklyn of h-l. Sisters an 
brothers, what induced you to tell that st: ry 
about Beecher? 


Take another case. There is a story about 
a wedding trip that has been knocking abot 
the country for some time. We have tried to 
keep it out of the Drawer, but it is of no use 
to kick against it any longer. It was first told 
to the Drawer editor in October, 1583, by a 
clergyman of strict temperance principles and 
high character—in fact, a total 


abstainei 


who had it from a friend of his, first hand, who 
had just returned fromthe West. This friend. 
mind you, saw and heard what he 1 lated, 


and he was a person of undoubted veracity, 
though perhaps as an abstainer, when travel 
ling, not so total as the clergyman. It was, in 
brief, to this effect. In the ear on a train from 
Toledo to Chicago was a man who sat alone. 
looking absently out of the window, and ap 
pearing dejected. During the an a 
cident happened to a new sboy, and the gener- 
ous passengers passed round the hat for him. 
The solitary man alone of all the earful 
fused to contribute anything, 
ter, Somebody remarked audibly upon 
stinginess, when he turned round and said: 
Gentlemen, it may appear strange to you that 


passage 


not even a quar- 


his 


} 

| 

ore 

| | 


EDITOR'S 1 


ve nothing; but Lhaven’t a cent of money, 
fact is, 1 was married yesterday, and Lam 
wedding trip, and [hadn't money enough 
my along.” 
December following the editor of the 
er was seated with two other gentlemen 
library in New York. One of them said: 
heard a good story the other dav from a 
dot mine who has just returned from Eu 
Going down the Danube from Pesth last 
er, he noticed on the steamboat a melan 
looking man, who did not appear to care 
for the scenery, but leaned over 


ids and vacantly regarded the river, Falling 
t 


toconversation with him, he ascertained tha 
man was a Prussian. Remarking that the 
uurney did not seem to interest him, the Prus 
snid: ‘Nos; rather lonesome. The 
th is, Um on my wedding tour, and I could 
ifford to bring my wife, ” 
Phe editor of the Drawer said that it was a 
ni story, and that he began to think it was 
ie, as it Was confirmed by so many independ- 

t witnesses. Thereupon he took from his 
pocket a letter which he had received that 
iorning from Paris. Init the writer, a ventle- 

in of culture and travel, said that a curious 
incident happened to him last suminer. He 
nd his wife were on a Rhine steamer, when 

ey noticed a melancholy passenger whom all 
he heauties of the scenery failed to rouse from 

sdejection, THe was an object of interest to 
hem all the morning, and at length the wife's 

mpathy was so much excited that sue pro- 
osed to go and speak to the melancholy stran- 
ver, and find out the cause of his sadness. The 
wusband said that would be a foolish thing to 
lo. and she might get into trouble. But the 

fe insisted (for though American women 
have little curiosity, they have warm hearts), 
and crossed over to where the stranger stood, 
and accosted him, and they engaged in conver- 
sation. Ina few moments the lady returned, 
laughing. What is it?” asked the husband. 
“Why, the man is a South German. He says 
that he is on his wedding trip, and couldn't 
attord to bring his wife.” 

The editor then related the original trne 
story as it was told him by the T. A. clergyman. 
So it appeared, on unimpeachable testimony, 
that the same strange incident happened in 
the experience of three persons the same year 

one near Chicago, one on the Rhine, the oth- 
er on the Danube. Did it happen to any one 
ot these veracious people? When the editor 
had raised this question, the third member 
of the party, who had been silent and had not 
interfered with the story in any way, said: “I 
can tell you the real original of that story. 
Several years ago, in a well-known whole- 
sale house in this city, an old bachelor book- 
keeper, who had been many years with the 
firm, suddenly announced that he was to be 
married. The partners gave him a week's holi- 
day, and his fellow-clerks raised a little purse 


and presented it to pay the expenses of his | 


wedding trip. A couple of days afterward 
of the members of the firm went down to New 
port, and there, lounging about the 
House, and apparent 
mensely, le saw lis 
keeper, but alone, * 
at home.’ “But LT thought you had money 
given you for a wedding trip?” “Soe L did, 
but 1 didn’t understand th: yas intended 
to inelude her.” 

Now we are not saving 
of tak 
perilous journeys in lite, ¢ 
what could have induc 
respectable people to appropri 
lar instance to theirown person: | 

sometimes seems as if people 


they should be. 


MANY vears ago—in fact, back in the 


ties Dr. Grant, of Entield, whose reputation 


asa physician in Connectient ts still in memory 
of the first rank after years of retirement from 
practice, Was trave ling in South Carol 

hative State, gong stave from 
Angusta. At a certain stopping-pl: 

found that there were more passengel 

the stawe ¢ ould carry, und anextra wits ordered 
for the accommodation of tive pas vers. 
These passengers were Jolin Forsyth, of Geor- 
via, John Branch, Postmaster-General, George 
MeDuttie, of South Carolina, Dr. Grant, and ar 
unknown gentleman, The party soon beeam 


talkative, and hy degrees all knew ho ¢ 


one was, with the exception of the one sil 
stranger. As the stage cre aked along, the at- 
tention of Dr. Grant, who was a lad at that 
date. was attraeted by a little dog following 
the stage, which reminded him of one deseribed 
by Washington Irving in fstoria, Which he had 
just been reading. He was langhing quietly 
to himself, when one of the gentlemen insisted 
that he should tell them the cause of his amuse- 
ment, that they might join in the fun. 
Grant said, “That little dog reminds me 
Washington Irving’s dog, whose skin was 
tight that it drew up his hind-legs.” 

This led to a talk about Irving, in which all 
joined except the unknown man, One 
ventlemen then appealed to him, and asked if 
he did not think Irving one of our wittiest and 
most delightful writers. The person appre aled 
to replied that he could not say that he did. 
The gentlemen all expressed theit astonish- 
ment, and one of them persisted in demanding 
why he did not agree with the others in their 
admiration of the favorite author. 

“Have you ever read any of his works?” 
they asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well, don’t you think the Sketch-Book one 
of the most beautiful specimens of 
which our country has produced ?” 

“Well, no,” the unknown replied; “I can 
| not say that I see anything remarkable in it.” 


| “Well,” said the other, “then you must be 
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could resist the humor and pathos of his pen.” 


The unl 


vton Irving himself, for no one else 


snown colored to the roots of his hair, 
but made no reply, and his tormentor con 
tinued: 

* Come, tell us the truth: 
Irving himself ?” 
pool 1 at last 
was, and then 
rand hh 

to-] 


be 


are you not Wash- 

il 

he 
he 


mit blushi confessed 


that 


followed a general in- 
ind-shaking, and a delightful 
and never forgotten stawe-ride, 
BATIHER 

r 


ugh Of 


r to the patte 
st to her 
drea I 


rgotten, free 
S| 
I lead her abou 


1 the tossing, foamy main 


* 


ent On the 


» more 


n 


ly 
1 my bosom 


KIV ( 

filled with pai 

» merry cries, 
lrous vim 

I realize 

ling my brother Jim 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


and 


om, 


Tie following letter is published in the in- 
terest Of Insurance companies, since it is said 
that laughter lengthens lite. 

Vr. , Vice-President of the —— 


Life-insurance Company : 


“Dear Str,—Lam in receipt of a postal eard | 
advising me that my next annual premium | 
(policy No, 43,369) is $147 04. Thereby I am 
reminded that the life-insuranee business, 
managed by your company, 


as 
is, like the provi- 
dence of God, past finding out. I began pay- 
cash and $52 note on this poliey in 
1867, and it seemed on these terms an inex- 
pensive luxury. It would have been if T had 
died. Unhappily I survived, and now for ten 
vears IT have been struggling as much to keep 
the poliey as myself alive. 


por ses) 


But the appetite 
of this poliey, I observe, does grow ly what it 
feeds on, and the danger is that it will shortly | 
exceed in its demands my ability to provide 
for it, and T shall see it die on my hands. 
“The steady and constant increase in the | 
amount of the premium on this policy began 
to excite my curiosity, not to say my admira- 
tion, several years ago. The agent to whom | 
I applied for enlightenment (I have passed 
through the hands of five or six, each of whom | 
has smassed a fortune and retired) so over- | 
Whelmed me with mathematies of the most 
mixed and abstruse character that I fell back | 
from the investigation greatly humiliated at 


of benefactor and the salary of an act uary. 


|} all without consideration. 


| cheapest way out. 


my OWn Ignorance, and profound], impressed 
With the reasons of the company—or the aveyt- 


I could not tell whieh. 


“TI think I realize, and hope I 


appre ( 
gratefully the beneticent 


po 


Operation 
steady progression in the cost of the 
It makes one contemplate death ith ve 
tion, and look upon that consummation 
voutly to be wished for 
company, 


is 


ve 


to cheekma 

Did you ever think how Boot] 
McCullough might improve Hamlet's soli 
and thrill an admiring audience by just | 


ng up one of vour life-insurance policies 
the words‘ here's the respect that make Secular 
ity of so long life’? 
“But fear I trespass on your time, 
true that insurance ofticials, notwithstand), 
the meagreness of their salaries. are Overy 
ed? 11 
| hot trace the steady increase in these pren 
| ums. Sufficient that last year I paid $142 75 
} and this year you eall for $147 04, upon a pr 
icy the annual premium on which w 1: 
ten 


I will come at once to business 


al 
At this rate of increase. : 
| my discouraging]y sound health, I can not 
dertake to compete with the company, — J 
| aware, of course, that a policy-holder who |] 
| paid ten annual premiums ean hardly ex 
| the consideration due one who, not being 


years ago ea 
al 
1as 


sured, seeks information. Being a fish in 
basket, 1 do not expect the consideration ¢ 
| one in the sea. And yet I would like to kyo 
Whether policy No. 43,369 has any surrende 
value, I am already in possession of a 
siderable accumulation of tracts, pamphlets 
circulars, almanaes, calendars, and extracts 
from religious newspapers which atiord abun 
dant knowledge as to the facilities and met) 
ods of getting into life-insuranee. But what I 
now seek is information as to how to we 


t out, 

* Pardon me if I have used too great famil 
iarity in addressing a man whose acequaint- 
ance with logarithms, mortality tables, and th: 
differential caleulus entitles him to the 


am not ignorant of what is due the represent- 
ative of $27,000,000 —if these be the figures 
of assets. I address you because your name 
appears on the seductive postal card which 
invites me to add $147 04 to these twenty-sey 
en millions. Tpresume you are no stranger to 
the complaints of disappointed poliey-holders, 
and it is not impossible that you dismiss them 
But there may be 
some one in your employ who ean show me the 
Will you please refer me 
to him, that I may present my policy and re- 


} ceipts and things, with the conundrum which 


once staggered the intelligence of Daniel Web- 
ster— What is all this worth?) But then 


| Webster knew scarcely anything of life-insur- 


” 
ance, 


Tue life of a minister is not so prosaic and 
uneventful as many imagine; on the contrary, 


| he often has many pleasant, though not alto- 


: ) 
iat 
mi 
i : 
rit 
: i 
i 
And beauteous coral caves ae 
And sirens beneath the sea. 
: I imagine I see her put, a 
In a manner free and bold, ! 
In the ocean her dainty sandaled foot 
lo see if the water's cold 
: P I dream of her shimmering hair, 
And her little s; Vy hand, 
And the from-care 
Dear } strand. 
Once t 
But 1 
Als 
Am 
As I wake t I 
it 
All coming 
From the bat 
They're 
( 
( 
\ 
{ 


ado 


EDITOR'S 


DRAWER. 


ther pious, experiences, Arising young min- 
of the Methodist Church relates the fol 
as an actual experience which he had 


wis an Irishman, whose name we will 
The doetor 


riven up all hopes of his recovery, and the 


re 


Michael, who was very sick. 


is informed of the sad end soon to come. 


took 


it very plilosophically, and in her 
versations with Michael everything was ar- 
It seems 
and 


was decided to have tl 


ved, even to the funeral service. 

ul no coat suitable to be laid out in, 
it 
or make him a garment at 


th his consent 
once. This was 
In a short time Michael died, and the funeral 
arrived. The minister had come tos 
good qualities of poor Michael, and to 
nfort the hearts of the sorrowful. Every 
was ready, but there was a delay, evi- 


peak 


caused by the non-appearance of some 
jortant mourner. Finally the man who had 
eral charge of the funeral, getting 
“Tommy 
They're waitin’ fur ye.” 
Phe person addressed thrust his bushy head 
past the door, and concealed the rest of lis per- 
‘Tommy’s face was full of anxiety as he 
plied to the inquiry and said, “I can’t—i 
“But ye must come,” said the man at 
foot of the stairs; “the funeral is waitin’ 
ye must walk wid the widder.” 
“But Lean’t,” shouted Tommy, more earnest- 
“Tean’t; the corpse has 


nt, called up the stairs: ‘ommy ! 


me down, 


the 
and 


than before, vot 
me coat on.” 
“Och! man, what do ye the 


man. “Ye must come down anyhow and walk 


said 


mane ?” 


dthe widder. Put on the corpse's coat, and | 


come down.” 
In a few moments Tommy appeared with the 
It was too long, and too large 
The sleeves extended over his 


col pse’s coat on. 
Way. 

skinny hands, and as he slowly descended the 
roll them 

It gave him a most ridiculous appear- 
anee, and as Tommy took his place beside the 
widow a suppressed sinile was visible on every 
The minister could hardly re- 
himself from Jaughter. The 
however, proceeded, and the coffin 
carried out and placed in the hearse, followed 
by the minister, Tommy with the widow, and 
the friends. The procession was on the point 
of starting, when suddenly Tommy began jump- 
ing up and down, and, with his arms flying, 
shouted: “Shtop! shtop! The corpse has got 
me money and me spectacles in me coat. 


stairs he was occupied in trying to 


countenance, 
strain service, 


Was soon 


Give 
me the money and the spectacles.” 


Allthe money Tommy had was Jocked up with | 


the corpse. It would not do for him to lose it, 
and make this unnecessary sacrifice. Nothing 
would do now but to restore the personal effects 
toTommy. The cofiin was carried back into the 
house, and the corpse removed. 


The coat was | 
taken off and given to Tommy, who immediate- | 


ly took off the on I neing to the 


corpse, and 


} 


ait ree 
fommy found his 


yut on his own with of ala at 
htful to 

money and his speetacles alla ,and seemed 

Phe cout by the tailor 

was put on the corpse, which was then re placed 

the he 

ly appreciated, and no less 


by the widow than the minister; for wl 


ry th 


was delis behold. 


quite content 


in the cottin and The liumor of the 


situation Was 
eh she 
let down her veil and 
she said. “Iv 
Michael 


coat, Wid his pockets filled wid money 


face Was 


full of smiles as 
aud 
air of spec tacles.” 
GRANDMOTHER BROWN 
ther Brown 


In Cramtbye 


old Sat 1imself 
n said Grandmoth 


rrytown, 


is closely as ] 
MARGARET EYTINGE. 
Tur following modest request was re¢ ently 
“a large city not a thou- 
sand miles distant. It certainly evinces great 


made of the Mayor of 
confidenee in the willingness of the person ad 
the writer might 
gre 


dressé d to 


feel 
liberality of heart. 


answer any query 


inclined to propound, as well as at 
inp, TR 


Mayor of the ¢ ity of 


Gin 


DEER Sur,—Sume time a gow, with in 2 to 
4 years, their was a Claim brought and Sute 
commenced by the Stork Heirs against youre 
city to recouver of youre city the Heirship of 
the Stork Heirs known as the Noah Stork Ess- 
take if i am not the givven 
Name of the Man to whom this esstake de- 
scended from of Course you must be famillier 
with the faets in the Cais thoug I may ere in 

|a minute way the Sute has terminated and 

what i wish to learn from you is when the 

Sute Commenced and who was leading Man- 

ager as plaintiff and when Judgment was took 

against your city and fer how much and be- 
fore what Judg and what Court and whare 
the Court was held and who did the monney 
gow in tothe hands of and what was the names of 


misstakined in 


= 
not le 
Them 
on 
And a kindly old woman was she 
Phere was no one so bad, 
Either lassie ul, 
But n od in the same she could see tk age 
One June ternoon 
Mistress Polly Muldoon 
Ran in for that moment that ends as 
In an hour or more, Sore 
And did naught but talk o’er es 
The short lings of neighbors and friends 7 
But in vain did she scold ates, 
Al t young f sand old oa 
d 1 ing folks and old, an 
Only patient excuses sho beard 
Till at last she cried out, : cae 
“You wv ld s} I've no doubt, 
Whe r Brown, 
* Well, whatever his failin’s may be, a : 
‘ 
I don’t think we could find ore, 
ae 


wen as their or who Was the admin 
Istrator of the esstake and whe ther the mon 
ney has been divided and how much their wa 


ll eny between how 


and many Heirs it went 
and if you knou what is the names of the Heirs 
that received the monney and how much. it 
m onnted to to them a piece, Will you give 
Intirmeation in hast as fer 


Wall 


HARPER'S NEW MONTI 


go shaens if you can get my 

sheer fer ime 
A GRADUATE of the Sheffield Scientific 
School, who was greatly interested in botany, 
once spent a winter in Western Connecticut, 
Vhere he boarded with a clergyman’s family. 


‘ fof years, accompanied the botanist 
In all his rambles, until one day when he sean 
dalized her almost into hysterics by saving 
t} t blasted Wood pet ker” had dest 


roved the 


bark of a rare and beautiful tree. After hear 
him use this shocking ¢ xpression, Margery 
Hlathy refused to bear him company. She ex 
pra ed that blasted” was wicked sweat 


word,” and that sl 


possibly love 
} 


‘could not 


ispheming swearer. 
\s spring approached, the botanist daily 
brought le plants and lichens for analysis. 


These seemed very ugly to the eyes of our lit- 


day she overcame the reserve 
id maintained ever since discovering his 
wickedness, and asked him he 


He de 


ered “thos weeds” 


Were pretty. 


Clared they were beautiful. 


“If you eall those beantiful,” she said. loft 


ily I don’t know what you would have eall- 

ed my ealla I It was lovely. But it died 

last fall just because it was blasphemed by Jack 

Frost She was too consistent to say it had | 
been blasted. 


Witt the institution of “side judges” resi- 
ts at this end of the State have been made 
most familiar in recent years through a fla- 
ant failure of justice ein Brooklyn, where the 
small-fry politicians those 

‘author of a mur- 
derous assault, inspired by political motives, 
escaped with a nominal fine. 
in Western New York, vone over to the 
majority, aman of a goodly carriage, and cor- 
pulent, and al 


hold 
the judge, and t 


posit 
overnmued h 
A old judge 
now 


so addicted to sack, used to feel 
a professional contempt for these “ associates” 
On 
memorable oceasion his honor had been dining 
deeply, and when the afternoon session of the 
court opened was decidedly incapable of hold- 
ing the balance of justice 
With asteady hand. 

of his condition to adjourn the court and send 
for his carriage, to which, as he tossed to lar- 
board, tossed to starboard, fearfully, while de- 
scending from the bench, his two colleagues 
kindly escorted him. 


which he did not always conceal, one 


or anything else— 


to boost a jurist of so much helpless avoirdu- 


ers little daughter, an INGUIsitive 


pois in through the carriage door, but the t 
Was accomplished successfully, to the 


lief of all parties. 


Ca 


‘Thank you, gentlemen—thank you,” 
ly murmured the judge, adding, ] 
back upon Vow IT know 


’rovinsh created shide juc 


his seat, * 
mershful leesh t 


Justice Carrrer, 


of 
Columbia, who, by-the-wa 


ay, 


the 
credited 
the remark that the inhabitants of th 1) 


have only once heen formally reeownized 


oficial document—viz., when President 
spoke of “all the world, and the rest « 


kind” 


when he was a young lawyer, nin 
severe and successful hit at the expenss 
dude of the 


period, which is worth rec: 
An honest farmer was driving alony t] 


Ina heavy wagon lac 
for 


run into by a light wagon driven by ay 


len with material dest 
the compost heap, when he ran into oy 


ot ton. The frailer vehicle was instantly 
ed, and its enraged proprietor brought suit 


recover its value. Mr. Cartter, then a 


law Ter, pre ared foi the defense, and Ith ¢ 
Ing his case won it by an unhallowed ins} 
tion, (N.B.—It was a jury of horny-hanae 
agriculturists, naturally prejudiced 
plaintiff’ who lisped and parted his hair in 
middle.) “Your honor, and gentlemen ot 
jury,” he said, “the facts in this ease are s 
ply these: My client, the defendant,an hom 
and substantial farmer, a member of th I 
and virtuous class upon which,” ete., was 
ceeding along the road in a wagon filled wit 
manure, When, by accident, it came into ¢ 
lision with the vehicle of the defendant-—si) 
larly lade 

We have received the following note from 
the author of “The Drainage of the vei 
glades,” published in the Mareh number ot 


this Magazine: 


KisstIMMEE City, ORANGE Co 
{pril 25, 1884, 
of Harper's Magazine 
Dear Sin,—Upona more careful r 
of the Secretary of War, Ex. Doe 


view of the lett 
No. 189, First Sess 
orty-seventh Congress, and other r 


before me, I find that in my essay on" The Drait 

of the Everglades,” published in the March number of 
Harper's Magazine, I failed to give proper credit to Ger 
eral Q. A. Gillm le study of 
shed and soil of the Kissimmee Valley. Had it 
tentional, Harper's would be the last mag 
mit a contributor to abuse his privilege 


Perha 
editor and the writer alone know how difficult i 
an essay of that » the facts, com] 
them with one’s own observations, and then 


pst 
kind, to compile 


them to the economy of space necessary to the mag 


zine. 


It is a matter of no moment to an engineer 


r 


| national reputation, like General Gillmore. that 
He was sufliciently aware | 


essayist failed to give him that credit due to his ca: 
ful analytie study of South Florida, though it is n 

tifying to the latter to feel that he has given 0c ion 
for complaint. The courtesy of friends in Washing 
ton, D.C., through the War Department, ena 


bles me 


| to know how very valuable and interesting to us are 
It was not an easy task | 


the thorough and masterfy reports of General Gillmore 
Very respectfully, WILL WALLACE Harney. 
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